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Vor. XXV.—No. 629. 
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MERALOGY.— KING'S COLLEGE, 
London, —Professor Tennant, F.G.S., will give a 
COURSE of LECTURES on MINERALOGY, with a view 
to facilitate the study of Geology, and of the application of 
Mineral Substances in the Arts. The Lectures begin on 
Wednesday morning, Oct. 8, at nine o'clock. They will be 
continued on each suc! ing Friday and Wednesday at the 
same hour. Fee, 2. 2s. R, W. JELF. D.D., Principal. 


QWEN’s COLLEGE, MANCHESTER 








| 
in connection with the University of London).— | To NEWSPAPER PROPRIETORS.—A 


SESSION 1862-3. The COLLEGE will OPEN for the SES- 
SION on Friday, the 10th October, 1862. The Session will 
terminate in July, 1863. 
Principal—J. G. GREENWOOD, B.A. 

COURSES of INSTRUCTION will be given in the follow- 
ing departments, viz., Classics, Comparative Grammar, Eng- 
ish Language and Literature, Logic, and Mental and Moral 
Philosophy: Mathematics, Natural Philosophy, Chemistry ; 
Natural History (for this Session), Anatomy and Physiology 
of Man and of the Animal Kingdom; History, Jurisprudence, 
and Political Economy; Oriental Languages, French, and 


rman. 

The EVENING CLASSES, for persons not attending the | 
Day Classes, will commence on the 13th October, 1862, aad | 
terminate on the Ist May, 1863. 

Particulars of the Day and Evening Classes for the present 
Session will be found in prospectuses, which may be obtained 
from Mr. NicHotson, the Registrar, at the College, Quay- 
street, Manchester. More detailed information as to the 
foundation of the College, the courses of study, the scholar- 





| long practical experience in the entire routine of a Newspaner 





ships, and prizes offered for competition, and other matters 
in connection with the College, is contained in the ‘Calen- | 
dar,”’ which may be had, price halt-a-crown, at the College, or 


from Messrs. SOWLER and Sons, Booksellers, St. Ann’s-square, | 


where a syllabus of the Evening Classes, Lectures, &c., may | 
also be had, price 3d. | 

Dinner will be provided within the College walls, for such 
as may desire it. 

The Principal will attend at the College, for the purpose of 
admitting Students, on Tuesday. the 7th, and Wednesday, the 
Sth October, from eleven, a.m., to two p.m. 

J.G. GREENWOOD, Principal. 
JOHN P. ASTON, Secretary to the Trustees. 





CERTIFICATES of the COMMITTEE of COUNCIL on 
EDUCATION, will TAKE PLACE at the OFFICES of the 
SCIENCE and ART 
TON, on the days shown below. 

The examinations will last each day from 10 am. till 5 p.m. 
with one hour's intermission in the middle of the day, except 
on the days for Subject L, and Chemical Analysis. 


| 

| 

EXAMINATIONS for SCIENCE | 
DEPARTMENT, SOUTH KENSING- | 

| 


Candidates for certificates who have registered their names | 


must attend at 10 minutes before 10 a.m., at the Offices, South 

Kensington, on the day or days which are indicated for the 

subjects they wish to be examined_in. 

GRovup. 

I. Practical Plane 
and Descriptive 
Geometry, _Me- 
chanical and | 
chine Drawing, 


II Mechanical 


: f Monday, 3rd November. 
Subject 1. | Tuesday, 4th November. 
Subject 2.—Wednesday, 5th November. 
Subject 3.~—Thursday, 6th November. 





; Subject 1.—Friday, 7th November. 
Physics............. J Subject 2.—Saturday, 8th November. 
Ill. Experimental) Subject 1.—Monday, 17th Nov., morn. 
I ciiivinvcoms J Subject 2.—Monday, 17th Nov., after. 
("rr 14th Nov., morn. 
Subject 1 (Analysis on Friday after. 
TV. Chemistry ...... y : 14th November, and Satur- 
day, 15th November.*) 
| Subject 2.—Friday, 14th November, after. 
Vv. Geology and) Subject 1.—Monday, 10th November. 
Mineralogy.........) Subject 2.—Tuesday, llth November. 
VI. Physiologyand) Subject 1.—Wednesday, 12th November. 
ZOOOZY ......00-..5 Subject 2.—Thursday, 13th November. 
VIf. Botany and 


Subject 1.—Tuesday, 18th November. 
Subject 2.—Wednesday, 19th November. 
Subject 1.—Thursday, 20th November. 
Subject 2.—Friday, 21st November. 


Vegetable Phy- 
siology Rig ake 
VIIL Mining “ 

Metallurgy ......... 


| SCHOOLS. There are two vacancies. 
| Master of Uppingham, &c., &c. 


THE PRESS. | 
HE PRESS.—WANTED by a Gentleman, | 


' 
who is a verbatim Shorthand Writer. an ENGAGE- 
MENT as SUB-EDITOR or REPORTER. He has had several 
years’ experience on the weekly and daily Provincial Press. 
Letters to“ S, A. B.,"’ care —— White, 33, Fleet-street, 
mdon. 





young gentleman, of eight years’ experience on the 
Glasgow Press, as Publisher, Cashier, &c., is open to an 
ENGAGEMENT. First-class references. 
Address “S. R.,”’ Post-office, Glasgow. 


EW YORK.—A Gentleman connected 
with the New York press. who possesses means of fur- | 
nishing exclusive information. wishes to become the COR- 
RLSPONDENT of an ENGLISH JOURNAL. Terms 
moderate. 
Address “ New York,” care of Messrs. Hammond and 
Nephew, 27, Lombard-street, London, E.C. 


O NEWSPAPER PROPRIETORS.—A 


gentlemen, of superior abilities and acquirements, and 








Office, desires a RE-ENGAGEMENT as EDITOR or SUB- 

EDITOR of a metropolitan or provincial paper. or to write 

leaders, in which he would be found an able assistant. Terms 

moderate:. a permanent respectable berth in a suitable 

locality being more an object than a large salary. 

Address “L. O. I."" (No. 629), Critic Office, 10, Wellington- 
street, Strand, W.C. 


COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS, &c. 
SHER, SURREY.—The SONS of 


GENTLEMEN EDUCATED for ETON, HARROW, 
and the PUBLIC SCHOOLS, the ARMY, CIVIL SERVICE, | 
and INDIA, by the Rev. CHARLES CLARKE, &c. &c.; from | 
eight years old and upwards. Terms according to age and 
requirements, 

YOUNG LADY wishes to meet with an | 

ENGAGEMENT for a few hours daily, or on alternate 
days. She is competent to give instruction in drawing, 
French (acquired in Paris), German to junior pupils, music, 
and English. 

Address ‘‘ O. P."’ (No 628), Critic Office, 10, Wellington- 
street, Strand, London, W.C. | 








A WIDOW LADY, of position, purposes 
residing abroad with her daughters. She wishes | 

THREE or FOUR YOUNG LADIES to accompany her 

family, in which they will receive every kindness, and a 

superior EDUCATION, conducted by a governess of high 

attainments, assisted by natives of the country. 

Address “ A. M.,"’ Boddington’s Library, Notting-hill-gate. 


BENEFICED and MARRIED)! 
4 CLERGYMAN, a Cambridge M.A., residing in Cheshire, 
whose son (then 12} years old) took the Uppingham Scholar- 
ship of last year, receives THREE or FOUR BOYS. between 
the ages of 8 and 12, to EDUCATE for PUBLIC or PRIVATE 
References to the Ilead | 
Terms ninety guineas | 
Apply by letter to“ C. M. A.”’ (No, 495), Field Office, 

346, Strand, London. 


SCHOOLS and COLLEGES. 


T O 
—ALFRED W. BENNETT, Publisher and Bookseller, 








| 5. Bishopsgate-street Without, London, E.C., is prepared to 


Supply Educational Establishments in London and the country 


| on the most advantageons terms. 


* As many students as possible who take up only Inorganic | 


Chemistry will do their Analysis on Friday afternoon; the 
rest on Saturday. Analysis-tables are allowed. 

N.B. Candidates must send in their names before the 15th 
October, except those coming up in Mechanical and Machine 
Drawing and Building Construction who must send in their 
names by the 5th October. 

By Order of the Committee of Council on Education. 


= 
ROYAL SCHOOL of MINES. 
Director: 

Sir Ropertck IarEy Mcurcuison, D.C.L., M.A., F.R.S., &c. 

During the Session 1862-3, which will commence on the 6th 
of October, the following COURSES of LECTURES and 
PRACTICAL DEMONSTRATIONS will be given :— 

1. Chemistry—By A. W. Hofmann, LL.D., F.R.S., &e. 

Metallurgy—By John Percy, M.D., F.R.S. 
Natural History—By T. H. Huxley, F.R.S. 
Min°3)) By Warington W. Smyth, M.A., F.R.S. 
Geology—By A. C. Ramsay, F.R.S. 
- Applied Meehanics—By Robert Willis, M.A., F.R.S. 
. Physies—By J. Tyndail, F.R.S. 

Instruction in Mechanical Drawing, by Mr. Binns. 
_ The Fee for Students desirous of becoming Associates is 397. 
In one sum, on entrance, or two annual payments of 20/., ex- 
Clusive of the Laboratories. 


HD ~I oe S28 





Orders by post, or otherwise, promptly attended to. 








HE DAUGHTER of a CLERGYMAN, 

receiving a limited number of LADIES to BOARD with 

her, has VACANCIES. Also. a DRAWING-ROOM FLOOR, 

UNFURNISHED, with board if desired. 
Address “ A. B.,”"" Mr. Hole’s Library, 8, Victoria-terrace, 
Belsize-road, St. John’s-road, N.W. 

LADY is seeking 2 SITUATION as 

a“ HOUSEKEEPER and COMPANION, to an elderly or 

invalid lady or gentleman. or any situation where trust and 
experience are required. Good testimonials and references. 

Address “ W.,’’ Post-office, Barnsbury-road, N. 


y OOD-ENGRAVING.—Mr. GILKS 


respectfully announces to Publishers, Authors. Inven- 
tors, Manufacturers, {c., that he has increased facilities for 
executing every branch of the Art, in the best style, and at 
moderate charges. 
London: 21, Essex-street, Strand, W.C. 


| POOKS BOUGHT to any amount, and the 


Pupils are received in the Royal College of Chemistry (the | 


Laboratory of the School), under the direction of Dr. Hof- 
mann, and in the Metallurgical Laboratory, under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Percy. 

a meets to separate Courses of Lectures are issued at 37. and 

. each 

Officers in the Queen’s Service, Her Majesty's Consuls, 
acting Mining Agents and Managers, may obtain tickets at 
reduced prices. 

Certificated Schoolmasters, Pupil Teachers, and others en- 
gaged in Education, are also admitted to the Lectures at 
reduced fees, 

ilis Royal Highness the Prince of Wales has granted two 
Scholarships, and several others have also been established. 

For a prospectus and information, apply at the Museum of 
Practical Geology, Jermyn-street, London. 


TRENHAM REEKS, Registrar. 














T°. be SOLD CHEAP, a first-class GOLD 
. =NGLISH LEVER, CENTRE SECOND, STOPPED 
WATCH, suitable for a sporting gentleman. Price 15 guineas. 

ay be seen at Mr, ELLAM's, Cheiist, Enf . 











i" UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY.—Readers 


utmost price given, for immediate cash, thereby saving 

the delay, uncertainty, and expense of public auction, by a 

second-hand bookseller of 25 years’ standing Y.B. Cata- 

logues gratis and post free for one stamp. 50,000 volumes of 
Books. | 
Apply to T. MILiaRp, 70, Newgate-street. 

vow ready, price 5s. post, on roller, 5s. 4d. 
v4 


N e 58.3; by t. j 
V AGNA CHARTA EMBLAZONED in 
a GOLD and COLOURS—an exact Facsimile of the 
Original Document (A.p. 1215) preserved in the British 
Museum, printed on fine plate-paper, nearly 3 feet long by 
2feet wide. with the Arms and Seals of the Barons ELABO- 
RATELY EMBLAZONEDin GOLD and COLOURS. Copied 
by express permission. 
London: Joun CAMDEN Horrten, Piccadilly, W. 
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of the best Literature in town or country are invited | 
to apply to apply for the current number of ‘‘ MUDIE’S 
LIBRARY CIRCULAR,” and to make their selection of 
books for autumn and winter reading from the ample lists 


| contained in its pages. 


* These lists, be it remembered, represent the main sources 
of the general information now in vogue.”’—Saturday Review 

All the best new works continue to be added to the Library 
in large numbers as they appear. 

,HARLES Epwarp MvupI£, New Oxford-street, London (City 
Office, 4, King-street, Cheapside) ; Cross-street, Manchester; 
and New-street, Birmingham. 


| quired to enter upon his duties after Christmas. 


| men, and to undertake light clerical work. 


| conducted her education. 
| Bedfordshire. 


THE 


EDUCATIONAL REGISTRY. 


———> 
APPOINTMENTS OFFERED. 
FULL particulars of the following Appoint- 


ments Offered are entered on the Gratuitous Eaucational 
try. This Registry may be inspected, or further parti- 
ars will be supplied to applicants by letter, without pay- 
ment of any fee. Address the GRATUITOUS EDUCATIONAL 
REGIsTRY, Critic Office, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 
Notice.—Applicants by letter should quote the number of the 
“ Box" in each case, to facilitate reference ; and also inclose 
two stamps for the reply. 
pe eaeailaliaaais 
MASTER. A gentleman is required to help 


in the English and junior classical classes of a small 
public school, and to superintend about a dozen boarders out 
of school. The duty being light, this is a good opportunity 
fora young manpreparing for the university or for orders. 
Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 6144, 10, Wellington- 
street,Strand, W.C. 


ESIDENT TUTOR. Wanted imme- 

diately, a graduate in classical honours of Oxford or 

Cambridge. Salary 80/. a year. Address, inclosing two stamps, 
Box 6146, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


Re 
cu 


Y , vr . . 
RESIDENT ASSISTANT in a Yorkshire 
Vv school. Required a gentleman of experience in tuition, 
and fully competent to take English generally, Euclid, &c. 
Terms about 40/., board. and lodging. Address, inclosing two 
stamps, Box 6148, 10, Wellington-street. Strand, W.C. 





R EQUIRED an ASSISTANT in a Berk- 
v shire school, who is thoroughly competent to take the 
usual routine of school business, and able to teach French and 
drawing. Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 6150, 10, Wel- 
lington-street, Strand, W.C. 


ECOND MASTER wanted in a 
cathedral school in the north of England. Will be re- 
An Oxford 
classman in orders preferred. Stipend 100/. and a share of 
the fees, a nting now to 50/. and likely to increase. 
Address, inclO8ing two stamps, Box 6152, 10, Wellington- 
street, Strand, W. C. 


W ANTED, an OXFORD GRADUATE, 


to read classics for three hours a day with young 
Salary according 
Address, inclosing two 








to qualifications from 1201. to 1501. 


| stamps, Box 6154, 10, Wellington-street Strand, W.C. 


W ANTED, a GENTLEMAN, in a select 
school near town, to teach mathematics and classics 
to a few pupils preparing for civil and military examinations. 








| Must be a good disciplinarian. Applicants to give particulars, 
| and state terms, which must be moderate. Address, inclosing 


two stamps. Box 6156, 10. Wellington-street, Str:nd, W.C. 








GENERAL ASSISTANT in a school in 


- Wiltshire. Remuneration, 5/.,‘voard and lodging, up to 
Christmas. Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 6158, 10, Wel- 
lington-street, Strard, Ww.c. 


y + ° ° ae 
OVERNESS wanted in a private family ; 
must be competent to teach good French, English, and 
music, one pupil being 14 yearsof age. A lady having a taste 
for drawing, being from_25 to 30 years of age, and holding 
Evangelical Church of England views, would be preferred. 
Salary 50/. Address, inclosing two stamps. Box 6160, 10, 
Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


yAILY GOVERNESS wanted in a 


clergyman’s family, about ten miles from London. 
Must be athorough French scholar, and able to teach music 
and the usual subjects in an English education. Address, in- 
closing two stamps, Box 6162, 10, Wellington-street, W.C. 





RENCH GOVERNESS, in a Yorkshire 

school for young ladies. Must be able to teach thoroughly 
French and drawing. Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 
6164, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


A PARISIAN LADY is wanted 

immediately in a ladies’ college, to teach her own 
language. Diploma and gooe references indispensable. Ad- 
dress, ae twu stamps, Box 6166, 10, Wellington-street, 
Strand, W.C. 


DESIDENT GOVERNESS in a 

) school near .ondon. Must be able to assist in teaching 

good music. A comfortable home, but not a high salary, is 

offered. Addres inclosing two stamps, Box 6168, 10, Wel- 
lington-street, Suand, W.C. 








ladies’ 


\ TANTED, by a Iady residing on the 

Contine: t. a GOVERNESS about 30 years of ageand 
capable of educating a little boy. Latin and drawing indis- 
pensable Adcves , inclosing two stamps, Box 6170, 10, 
Wellington-str _t, Strand, W.C. 





YOUNG GOVERNESS. Wanted one 

who can be weil recommended by the lady who has 

There Ls five pupils. Locality 

Her comforts woud be assured, with mode- 

rate salary. Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 6172, 30, Wel- 
lington-street, Strand, \V.C. 

DUPIL TEACHER (non-resident) in a 


juvenile school near Euston-square. One possessed of 


| a fair amount of elementary knowledge, and not less than 16 


years of age, will be»p . Remuneration from 5s. per 
week. Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 6174, 10, Welling- 
ton-street, Strand, W.C. 


" . ; 
NURSERY GOVERNESS. Required 8 
a lady who thoroughly understands the management of 
children, and would not object to take charge of their ward- 
robes. Appleants to state particulars and amount of salary 
required (which must be moderate). Address, inlosing two 
stamps, Box 6176,.10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 











REGISTRY ADVERTISEMENTS 


continued on next page. 
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- APPOINTMENTS WANTED. 


Full particulars of the aivetas Appoingpeate Wanted are 
entered on the Gratuitous Educational Registry. This 
Registry may be inspected, or further particalars will be 
supplied to applicants by letter, without payment of any fee. 
Address the GRaTUITOUS EDUCATIONAL REGISTRY, 
Office, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


Notice.—Applicants by letter should quote the number of the | 


‘“* Box" in each case, to facilitate reference; and also rs 
two stamps for reply. 
———»—— 


GERMAN PROFESSOR, who under- | aa drawing. 


stands French, drawing, and masic, desires another 
resident engagement. Age 29. Address, —— two sta ups, 
Box 11,809, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C 


AS MASTER, in or near London (salary 
1001. with board and lodging, or an equivalent), by a 
Cambridge graduate, sep. op. mathematical hononrs, a mode- 
rate classic, of some experience in tuition, 26 years of age, 
and in Priest's orders. Address, inclosing two stamps, 
Box 11,811, 10, Wellington-street, Strand. w.c, 


a] 

PRIVATE LESSONS in French, Gert German, 
Italian, and first-class mathematics, by a Graduate of 
the University of Berlin. AlsoJectures in schools on German 
and French literature, history, &c. Terms moderate. Has 
had considerable experience in tuition, and can be well recom- 
mended Age 26. Address, inc a Ted two stamps, Box 11,813, 

10, Wellington-street, Strand, -C. 


A® PROFESSOR of. French, German, and 


Latin, iby a young Swiss gentleman’ who has passed a 
Swiss States’ examination (equal to the degree of B.A.) Has 
had eight years’ sm amp in tuition, and possesses excellent 
testimonials. Is able and would not object to teach Greek, if 
required; also gymnastics. Salary from 50/. to 80/., resident 
or non-resident, in a scho»l or family. Knows English 
thoroughly. Address, inc losing two stamps, Box 11,815, 10, 
Wellington-street, Strand, W.¢ 


S RESIDENT ASSISTANT MASTER, 
or PRIVATE TUTOR. Five years’ experience in 
teaching English generally, mathematics and classics, land 
surveying, and geometry. Age25. Salary 40/. No ae 
to going abroad. Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 11,8 
10. Wellington-street. Strand, W.C 


S RESIDENT ASSISTAN’ lin a school, ¢ or 


TUTOR in a family, by a gentleman of conside rable expe- 
rience in tui.ion, and who holds a certificate of higher classics, 








French, &c., from the College of Preceptors. Is fully com- 

petent to teach also English generally, Euclid, &c. Terms 
about 4 /.. board andlodging. Address, inc oates owe stamps 
30X 11.819, 10, Wellingtor i-street, ‘Strand, Ww. 


S TUTOR ina family, or ASSIS TANT in 
ina school ; the neighbourhood of London, the south 
Ls in 1, or the Continent preferred. Advertiser is 23 years 

vent two years at the Lycve in France; has held the 

t of assistant in a school, and is competent to 
1, French, arithmetic thoroughly, book-keeping 

entry, elementary algebra, geometry, and land 

‘Terms 40/., board and lodging. Address, inclosing 
30x 11,821, 10, _Weilington- street, Strand, 7.C 










dont ile 


by 
measuring. 
two stamps, ! 


S TULOR in a family or school, “7 a 

graduate of the University of Berlin. Teaches first- 

class mathematics, Greek, Latin, French, German, and Italian. 

Age 26. Salary moderate. Has had much experience in tuition, 

and can be recommended by Dr. Kinkel. Address, inc! osing 
two stainps, Box 11,823, 10, Wellington- street, Strand, W.C. 


AY ASSISTANT MASTER in a private 
school, or MASTER in a British school; if the former, 
w th a salary of not less than 45/., board and lodging, or 80 
ion-resident ; if the latter, with not less than 80/. Obtained 
tirst-class cel ; has experience in teaching, and can 
produce good testimonials. Avge22. Address, inc one two 
stamps, box 11,825, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C 


icate 










S ASSISTANT MASTER (resident), by 
4 a young gentleman who has ihe ud two years’ experience 
in tuition, and is compet to teach English generally, junior 
I lematics, Latin, French, pone yn = Salary 201. Age 1s. 
AC 38, inclosing Uwo stamps, Box 1J,527, 10, Wellingto.- 
St c. Stré al id Cc. 7 





AS! ASSISTANT MASTER, by a gentle- 

tn who has had four years’ experience in grammat 
is capable of instructing in all the branches of a 
glish education. Ase 20. Salary would be a secon- 
consideration ; at present he is receiving 302. per annum. 
Aduress zy two stamps, box 11,829, 10, Wellington- 
street, Str. tn 


NS) 
tradesm 





‘3, 








GOV ERNE SS in a gentleman’s or 
n’s family, by a young lady who is accustomed 
and: able e toi nstru t i music and French, with good 
We 1 ct to travel, nor to take a situation 
not less than » With laundry 
ine losing two Stamps, Box 


4 


t door naga 





Age 
"10, Wellingtor )-street 


Ti s iL. t, Strand, W. 
AS’ GOVERNESS in a family, where the 
oo pupils are under 14 years of age, by a young lady, who 






s able to impart a sound English education, with the rudi- 
nents of mu-ic. Terms 16/. the first year, with laundress, 
und a prospect of increase. Has had the tuition of four young 

lies under 12 years of age. Address, woe two stamps, 
Box 11,833, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, 


G OVE RNESS to children under 12 


A® 








ears of age, or as COMPANION to an inva'id lady, | 

by a young lady who has experience in both vocations. 1s | 
competent to teach English, French, music, and drawing. 
Salary 25/. A Midland county preferred. Ag Address, 
sing two stainps, Box 11,835, 10, Wellingtor et, W.C. 





GOVERNESS to children 


ars Of age, by a young lady, 


under 12 
who is competent to 





> usual routine of an English education, with music 
ich. Has four years’ experience in tuition, and 
t erences, Saiary not under twenty 








‘Ad ires 


t, Sti an( 








i), elling tou-str et . oa 
ig GOVE RNESS, NURSERY 
“« G IVERNESS, by a young lady, Who is competen t to 
. With the rudiment 3 of French and music. 
H the entire c harge of her pup »ils and the 
> Salary 20/. Good references. Ad- 
the situation of useful COM- 
y, and would have no objection to travel. 
inclosing two stamps, Box 11,839, 10, Wel- 
Strand, W.C. 





or 








Address, 


lington-street, 


S GOVERNESS in a family, or I or LADY 

HOUSEKEEPER ina gent!eman 's or widower" $ family, 
y ayoung lady, wh » is experienced in tuition, and can speak | 
i French fluently. no obj Sealgns avel, 
the country. Salary Address, inclosing ; two 
stamps, Box il,$al, 10, Wellington-street, Str W.c, 





nd, 


nor to | 


| 


| 


| Salary not under 607. 


S GOVERNESS. The widow ofa clergy- 


man wishes to recommend a young lady who has resided 
in her family as Governess. She is most conscientious in the 
discharge of her duties, and is competent to instruct in the 
general branches of a sound English education, also in music, 


Critic | French, the rndiments of drawing, and German, which she 


Pupils under twelve preferred. Address, 


| speaks fluently. 
10, Wellington-street, W.C._ 


| inclosing two stamps, , Box 11.845, 


|.A S DAILY GOVERNESS, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Waterloo-bridge, by a lady, who .is com- 
petent to instruct young children in English, French, music, 
Terms 21/7. per annum. Age 20. Address, in- 
closing two stamps, Box 11,845, 10, , Wellington- street, W.C. 


S ENGLISH GOVERNESS, in a noble- 


man’s family, by a young lady, who is competent to 
teach thoroughly English, music, and French. Possesses su- 
perior testimonials; was five years in her last engagement. 
Age 23. “Address, inclosing two stamps, 
Box 11,847. 10. Wellington-street. Strand, w.c, 











S MORNING, AFTERN OON, DAILY, 

or VISITING GOVERNESS; the locality of Belgravia 
would be preferred, but one which can be conveniently reached 
by rail not objected to. Advertiser has upwards of twenty 
years’ experience in tuition, and travelled through France, 
Germany. Switzerland, and Italy. Her qualifications are 
English, French, music, and elementary German and Italian. 
Address, — ea’  aaiamenetn Box 11,849, 10, Wellington- 
street, Strand, W.C 

- \Co x > . 

\ USIC LESSONS, West End of London 
a preferred, but would not object to go ashort distance 
from town once or twice a week. Terms, at her own residence, 
near Portland-place, for lessons of one hour, 7s.; at pupils’ re- 
sidence 1s. 62; schools and colleges according to agreement. 
Is a finished pianist and thorough musician. Can give her 
lessons in German or French if desired. Age 22. sore 
inclosing two stamps. Box: 11,851, 10, Wellington- street. Ww.c. 





v 
S RESIDENT GOVERNESS, by a 
young lady who has some experience in tuition, and is 
competent to teach English, French, and thorough good 
music, having been a pupil of one of the first masters in Lon- 
don. ‘Salary — e 21. Address, inclosing two stamps, 
Box Nl, 853, 10, Wellington. street. Strand, "Cc. 


A$ VISITING TUTOR. A gentleman, 
formerly of Winchester College and the University of 
Oxford. has some hours comes. He has prepared pupils 
for Winchester, Eton, &c. High testimonials. Terms 
moderate. Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 11,855, 10, 
Wellington-street. Strand, W.C. 


os > ‘ ih 
YOUNG LADY is desirous of obtaining 
4 a situation as companion to a lady. She possesses a 
cheerful disposition, kind and obliging manners. is a good 
amanuensis, plays and sings, and would have no objection to 
travel. Address, stating salary and requirements, inclosing 
two stamps, Box 11,857. 10, Ww ell ngton- street, Strand, W. Cc. 


yDUCATION, 40 guineas inclusive, or 30 
guineas under 12 years of age. The highest educational 
advantages combined with home comforts and kindness. An 
Articled big required, terms 25 guineas. Address Miss 
BRowN, Kensington- ~park-terrace, Notting-hill, London. 


S MISTRESS in a public school ; if in 
4 London or its suburbs, preferred. Advertiser is 4 years 
of age, has experience in tuition, and can give good references, 
Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 11,859, i0, Wellington- 
street, Strand, W.C. 


Th) Q + 
MHE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY (4.p. 1834), 39, King-street, Cheapside, E.C., 

London. 

Capital on July 1, 1862, from Premiums alone, 421.4297. 

Income upwards of 72,0007. Assurances 1,667. 3807. 

Bonuses average more than 2} per cent, per annum on sum 
assured. 

Profits divided yearly, and begin on second premium. 

Every Member can attend and vote at all general meetings. 

Last Annual Report and Accounts may be had. 

CHARLES INGALL, Act tuary. — 


ACCIDENTS ARE UNAVOIDABLE!! 
Every one should therefore Provide against them. 
T HE RAILWAY PASSENGERS 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 
Grant Policies or Sums trom 100/. to 1000/., Assuring against 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS. 

An Annual Payment of 3/7. secures 1000/. in case of DEATH 
by ACCIDENT, or a Weekly Allowance of 6/. to the Assured 
while laid np by Injury. 
ly for Forms of Proposal, or any information, 

PROVINCIAL AGENTS, thé BOOKING CLERKS, at the 

RAILWAY STATIONS. 

Or to the Head Office, 64, CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 
102,877. have been paid by this Company as COMPENSATION 
for 56 fatal Cases, and 5041 Cases of personal Injury. 

The SOLE COMPANY privileged to issue RAILWAY 
JOURNEY INSURANCE TICKETS, costing ld, 2d, or 3d. 
at all the Principal Stations. 

EMPOWERED BY SPECIAL ACT OF PARLIAMENT, 1849 

64, Cornhill, E.C WILLIAM J. VIAN. Secretary. 
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r TOrTp TANT Y ‘Ad 
YOYAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 
v Head Offices—29, LOMBARD-STREET, LONDON, 
And Roya Insurance BuILpINes, LIVERPOOL. 

The following is an epitome of the leading results shown at 

the Annual Meeting of Shareholders, on the 8th instant. 
FIRE BRANCH. 

Large as the Revenue under this Branch had become in 
preceding years, the year 1861 has produced a further increase 
of Fire Revenue, the Premiums having attained the sum of 
292.4021, one an increase in a single year of 29,425/. 

The Fire Revenue has more than doubled in the last six 
years, the total increase being upwards of 160,000/., an advance 
by natural expansion, which is probably without parallel. 

The Government Returns of Duty place the Royal, as re- 
spects increase of business, at the head of the Offices. 

LIFE BRANCH. 

The prominent feature is the increase and great amount of 
the new business transacted by this Company, the sum 
assured under new Policies alone for the past year amounting 
to 521,101/.; exceeding, by 70 000/. the new Insurances of the 
preceding year, which again had shown a great advance on 


| its predecessors. 


This large amount of business (and upon which the current 
year shows a yet further advance) is believed to result from 
public confidence, and from the signal advantage the Life 

sranch possesses in being so lightly burdened; the Fire 
Branch, from its 
the genera! expenses of management, an advantage few Com- 
panies possess to the like extent. 

THE TOTAL PAID-UP CAPITAL AND ACCUMULATED FUNDs OF 
THE COMPANY WERE CERTIFIED BY THE AUDITORS TO AMOUNT 
TO 846,000. PERCY M. DOVE, Manager. 

August, 1862, JOHN B, JOHNSTON, Secretary. 









NEW STANDARD ARITHMETICS. 


HE CIVIL SERVICE ARITHMETIC, 








with Appendix, and 203 Questions given at recent 
Examinations. 2s. 6d. 
The LADY’S ARITHMETIC, for Ladies’ Schools 
and Governesses. 2s. 6d. (na few days. 
The SCHOOL ARITHMETIC; with Hints on 
Teaching. 1s. 6 
eS... : SpiPKry, MARSHALL, and Co. 
Just published, price 2s. 6d. 
BIBLIOTHECA PISCATORIA; or, 
Annotated Catalogueof Angling and Fishing Literature 
By T. WESTWOOD. - 
Orders should be sent at once to the Freip Office, 346, Strand. 
ASHIONS and DRESS.—A Paris 
Coloured FASHION PLATE is given every week with 
THE QUEEN: the LADY’S WEEKLY JOURNAL. Also 
coloured Work-patterns of all kinds (in each case with full 
instructions for working). Also a superb Portrait, with bio- 
graphy, of some lady of fashion or eminence. Price 6d. 
Stamped, 7 7id. A copy post free in return for eight stamps. 
346, Strand, W.C. 








1s, sewed; or, ls. 6d. cloth boards, 


VERY CHILD’S HISTORY of 
GREECE. By EDWARD FARR. With Map and 
Chronological Table, and Questions at end of each Chapter. 


Just published, ls. sewed; or, 1s. 6d. cloth lettered. 


EVERY CHILD’S HISTORY of FRANCE. 
By EDWARD FARR. With the Portraits of the 70 Mon- 
archs, Map, and Chronological Table. 


EVERY CHILD'S HISTORY of ROME. 
With Map of the Empire, Chronological Table, and Index 
and Questions at end of each Chapter. By EDWARD FARR. 
ls. sewed ; 1s. 6d. cloth. 


EVERY CHILD’S SCRIPTURE HISTORY. 
By EDWARD FARR. With two Maps—Palestine in the 
time of our Saviour, and Wandering of the Children ot 
Israel from Egypt to the Promised Land. With Questions 
for Examination and Chronological Table as “ Rome.” 
ls, sewed; Is. 6d. cloth. 


EVERY CHILD’S HISTORY of ENGLAND. 
By Miss CORNER. With Map, new and improved edition, 
with Questions at endof each Chapter. 1s. sewed ; 1s. 6d. cl. 

The Press have universally praised Corner’s Accurate 

Histories for Sehool and Family Reading. 


CORNER’S ACCURATE HISTORIES, 
Thirteen in Series, commencing at the earliest period and 
continued down to the present time, in addition to their 
general truthfulness as records of public national events, 
are interspersed with faithful descriptions of the manners, 
domestic habits, and condition of the people in different 
epochs of their history. 


CORNER’S HISTORY of ENGLAND and 
WALES, 3s. 6d. bound.  Fifty-eighth Thousand. New 
Edition, with Pictorial Panorama of the Principal Events 
of English History. Plates, Map, Chronological Table, and 
Index. With Questions, 4s. 


CORNER’S HISTORY of IRELAND, 2s. 6d. 
bound. Thirteenth Thousand. Plates, Maps, Ghrensleginal 
Table, and Index. With Questions, 3s. 


CORNER'S HISTORY of SCOTLAND, 2s. 64. 
bound. Plates, Map, Chronological Table, and Index 
Fifteenth Thousand, With Questions, 3s. 


CORNER'S HISTORY of FRANCE, 2s. 6d. 
bound. Plates, Map, Chronological Table, and Index. 
Twentieth Thousand. New Edition, with Questions, 3s. 


CORNER’S HISTORY of GREECE, with 
Questions, 3s. Map, and Chronological Table, and Index. 
Fifteenth Thousand. 


CORNER’S HISTORY of ROME, with 
Questions, 3s. 6d. Map of the Empire, and Chronological 
Table and Index. Twentieth Thousand, 

‘* Miss Corner has, in a manner most clear, succinct, and 
truthful, narrated the great events of the histories of France, 
Spain, and Portugal, England and Wales, Scotland, Ireland, 
Germany and the German Empire, Greece, Holland, and 
Belgium, and other countries; they are really of great 
worth, and might be read with advantage by multitudes of 
parents as well as children; the language is so simple that 
children must comprehend it, but withal so free from 
childish insipidity that an adult may read with pleasure.”-- 
Atheneum. 


SCRIPTURE HISTORY SIMPLIFIED. By 
Dr. J. KITTO, LL.D., and Miss CORNER. Second Edition, 
with Chronological fable and Index, and Two large Maps, 
and Questions. Royal 18mo. 3s, 6d. 

DEAN’S ILLUSTRATED MODERN 
SPELLING and READING-BOOK, with meanings attached 
to each word, comprising the information of * Carpenter,’ 
with the usefuiness of “Butter,” and the simplicity of 
“ Mavor,” &c. 1s. 6d. cloth bds, 


CHARLES BUTLER’S SUIDE to USEFUL 


KNOWLEDGE. containing in the form of an easy cate- 
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| Vegetable Productions; and the Characteristics of theit 


| 


magnitude, bearing by far the larger share of | 
| 


| 








chism, a complete series of the newest and most useful 
Information connected with the Arts, Sciences, and the 
Phenomena of Nature. Fifteenth Edition. 1s. 6d. cloth. 


CHARLES BUTLERS GUIDE 0 
GEOGRAPHY. A new and concise Description of the Five 
great Divisions of the Globe; their Natural, Mineral, and 


Inhabitants. Sixteenth Thousand. Is. 6d. in cloth; 0% 
with the Use of the Globes, and Seven Glyphographic 
Maps, 2s., bound in cloth boards. A new Edition much 
improved by EpwaARrp Farr, F,S.A. 





DEAN and SONS, 11, Ludgate-hill, London ; 
and of all Booksellers. 
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HOW TO WIN A BIRD'S HEART, &c.—65th Thousand. 


rIDD’S (W.) SHILLING CANARY 

A BOOR, the only Practical Work on the Breeding, 
Feeding. Rearing, Keeping, and Taming of this Universal 
Pet, costs Is., post free. 

“ Whatever is worth doing at all, is surelv worth doing well 
Everybody, therefore, who keeps a bird, and would learn how 
to preserve it in health and in song. ought to read Mr. Kidd’s 
* Book of British Song Birds.’ "—A thenxum. 

London: GROOMBRIDGE and Sons, 5, Paternoster-row. 


OUR SONG-BIRDS, AND ALL ABOUT THEM. 


Ks (W.) BRITISH SONG-BIRDS, 

WARBLERS, and BIRDS of PASSAGE. The New 
Edition is now ready, beautifully [llustrated and elegantly 
bound. Price 8s. post free. 

“No mansion, no homestead, no cottage, can be properly 
furnished without the addition of William Kidd’s Popular 
‘Treatise on Song-Birds.""’"—Literary Gazette. 

London* GROOMBRIDGE and Sons, 5, Paternoster-row. 


a “WIT, PHILOSOPHY, AND FUN. 


[® KIDD’S SUMMER ‘“GOSSIPS.” 


From the Morning Post. 





SAA — <a RSRNOSS 


| 
| 





“To hear William Kidd address children—children of ail 
ages—and relate to them from his inexhaustible and ever- | 
varying budget of delightful Anecdotes of Animals, things | 
(to them) betore unknown, is, we hardly need say. an especial } 
treat. Laying aside all pretension to dignity, Mr. Kidd be- | 
comes a child for the nonce. He evidently forgets everybody 
but the fun-loving children whom he sees and hears laughing | 
joyously around him. This is true philosophy.” 

Particulars of Mr. Kipp’s NEW ANECDOTAL 
post free. 


“ Gossips’ 








Apply, by letter only, to Mr. Wu. Kipp (of Hammersmith), 
8, Great Castle-street, Regent-street, London, W. 
MR. KIDD ON ANIMAL MAGNETISM. 
i) R. KIDD’S SUMMER ANECDOTAL 
ENTERTAINMENT, entitled “A GENIAL GOSSIP 
about BIRDS and other DOMESTICATED ANIMALS,” is 
now in COURSE of ORAL DELIVERY in all parts of the 
Country. 
Apply, by letter on’y, to Mr. Wu. Kipp (of Hammersmith), 
8, Great Castle-street, Regent-street, London, W. 


~ “PAIRED,—NOT MATCHED.”—INQUIRE WITHIN. _ 
Kos (W.) “CHARMED” RING.— 
Fortieth Thousand. Price 4d. : post free, 5d. 
“To be—or NoT to be; ¢hat is the question.” 

“A very ‘charming’ little book that everybody onght to 
read, and with which al/ who do read it must be delighted,” 
—Standard. 
< Excellent—most excellent. Well done, Mr. Kidd!"—Daily 
sveu's. 

London: GROOMBRIDGE and Soys, 5, Paternoster-row. 

GLOVER’S PORTRAITS OF POPULAR MEN.—No. I. 


R. WILLIAM KIDD, of Hammersmith, 
The PHILANTHROPIST and ANIMALS’ FRIEND. 
ALBUM PORTRAIT, on Card (post free) ...... 1s. 6d. 
EpWARD GLOVER, Photographer, 41, Connaught-terrace, 
Edgeware-road. London, W. (near the Marble Arch.) Sold 
also by T. STEPHENSON, 99, Oxford-street (near the Regent's 
Circus); and by Epwarp Haw«uns, 6, Bear-street, Leicester- 
square. 





_— >- 
HE NEW LAW of HIGHWAYS, being 


the Third Edition of Foote’s Highway Acts; comprising 
the new Act, the General Highways Act, the Cases, Forms, 
and Index. By WM. FOOTE, Esq., of Swindon, one of the 
framers of the Act. Price 10s. 6d. cloth; 12s. 6d. half-calf ; | 


13s. 6d. calf. 
HE LAND TRANSFER and LAND 
By 


LAND TITLES ACTS, with Notes, Forms, &e. | 
(As soon as the | 


E. N. AYRTON, Esq, Barrister-at-Law. 
Rules and Orders are issued.) 


HE PAROCHIAL ASSESSMENTS ACT, 
together With the LAW of RATING, comprising What 

to Rate as well as How to Rate. By T. W. SAUNDERS, 
Recorder of Bath, Author of “ The New Practice of Magis- 


trates Courts. 
. ~ , + - 117 
HE NEW LAW of JOINT-STOCK 
COMPANIES, forming the Fourth Edition of Cox’s 
“Law and Practice of Joint Stock Companies. This work 
will comprise Full Instructions for the Formation 
and Management of Joint Stock Companies, Forms of 
Articles of Association, &c., the new Consolidation Act. with | 
Notes, a Digest ef all the recent Decisions on the Law of Joint 
Stock Companies, and a very copious Index 
Cox, Esq., Recorder of Falmouth. 
14s. 6d. half calf; 15s. 6d. calf. 


Th + r rr ‘ 
pA TERSON’S PRACTICAL STATUTES 
. of 1862, being the tweifth issue of the series. 

ty lient shape ofa small volume tor the bag 
all the statutes of practical use; with Introductio 
and a very copious Index. By Wuituiam Pati 
Barrister-at-law. Price 12s. 6d. cloth; 3 
15s. 6d. bound. 


HE FRADULENT TRADE 
ACT, with copious Notes and Index. 


PoLanp, Esq., Barrister-at-law, 
calf; 8s. bound, 





$y EpwWarp W. | 
Price 12s. 6d. cloth; | 


It gives in | 
or pocket, 
3 N } 
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MARKS | 
3y H. BopkKIN 
Price 5s. 6d. cloth; 7s. half | 


In the Press. 


HE THIRD EDITION of HALLILAY’S | 

- ANSWERS to the EXAMINATION QUESTIONS. 

This new edition will include the new law of the last session. 
By R. HALLILAY, Esq., Solicitor. Price 12s. 6d. cloth. 


HE NINTH EDITION of COX’S LAW 
_and PRACTICE of REGISTRATION and ELEC- 
TIONS, comprising all the decided cases to this tine.—N.B. It 
contalns complete instructions to agents for the management 
of an election in counties and boroughs. Price i2s. cloth; 14s, 
half-bound; 15s. bound. 
YHE PRACTICE of APPEALS from 
a MAGISTRATES’ COURTS, COUNTY COURTS, and 
REGISTRATION COURTS. By GEORGE TAYLER, Esq., 
Barrister-at-Law. 
HE ARTS of WRITING, READING, 
and SPEAKING, Letters to a Law Student. By 
EDWARD W. COX, Recorder of Falmouth, Author of “ The | 
Advocate ; his Training, Practice, Rights, and Duties.” | 
Law Times Office, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 





The Queen: the Lady's 


| Andrews, Mrs. 


| Pocket Handkerchief, traced ready tor working. 
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This day, at all Libraries and Booksellers, Second Edition, 3 vols. crown 8yo. cloth, 17. lls. 62. 


TDNO 
RAVENSHOE; 
OR, THE ADVENTURES OF A YOUNG ENGLISH GENTLEMAN. 
By HENRY KINGSLEY, Author of “ Geoffry Hamlyn.” 
MACMILLAN and CO., London and Cambridge. 





“ To the man of business a ‘ready reckoner’ in history—to the general reader a treasury of facts—and to 
the man of letters a complete book of reference.” 
Now ready, 8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth; 


THE NEW EDITION OF 


THE BOOK OF DATES. 


COMPRISING 
THE PRINCIPAL EVENTS IN ALL AGES, FROM THE EARLIEST RECORDS TO THE PRESENT TIME. 


WITH INDEX OF EVENTS. 
London: GRIFFIN, BOHN, and Co. 








TO EXPORTERS AND SHIPPERS OF BOOKS AND PRINTS, 
RAILWAY NOVELS, BIBLES, CHURCH SERVICES, VALENTINES 


LS, NES, 


MISCELLANEOUS AND GENERAL FANCY 
STATIONERY, WRITING DESKS, LEATHER AND CEDAR GOODS, &e. &c. 


DEAN AND SON, 


The BOOK and PRINT PUBLISHERS, of 11, LUDGATE-HILL, serve Shippers on very liberal terms 


Their NEW WHOLESALE TRADE CATALOGUE (130 pages) is NOW READY, and can be had per post 
on receipt of two stamps. 


Address, 11, Ludgate-hill, London, E.C. 





WINTER MANTLES AND CLOAKS, 


The Paris Designs for Cloaks and Mantles 


FOR THE COMING WINTER 
Will be given as a Supplement to 


Che Queen: the Ladrw’s Gelechly 





Hournal 


A copy post free for Eight Stamps. 


OFFICE, 346, STRAND, W.C. 


THE 


ILLUSTRATED 


Price One Penny, 


NEW PENNY MAGAZINE: 


JOURNAL OF WHOLESOME INFORMATION AND AMUSEMENT 
WORKING CLASSES. 
WITH THREE ILLUSTRATIONS. 
ConTenTs OF No. XXII, 
The Upward Road (founded upon fact). | 
Chap. IV. My Sister Mary. a 
A Christian Heroine. Snakes and Vipers. 
The Eagle. Gleaning. 
West of England Harvest Customs. The Sisters. 
Contentment. Calendar of the Month. 


A MONTHLY FOR THE 


FOR OcTOBER, 1862. 
Easy Reading on Sacred Things. 
Jape Breton. 









Orders should be given immediately. 


JOHN CROCKFORD, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


«PRESENTATION. VOLUME. 


Now ready, price 2ls., handsomely bound in cloth, VOLUME THE FIRST of 
a wey ‘ay 
v¢ echly aourn: 
l il + 
j » RR 
Containing Three Hundred and Thirty Engravings, including: 
1, PORTRAITS OF THE FOLLOWING DISTINGUISHED AND POPULAR PERSONAGES. 
About, Edmond. Dilke, Mr. Lacordaire, Pere. al, King of. 
Alice, Princess, Duncombe, Thomas. MacClellan, General. ia, King of. 
Eglinton, Ear! of Martineau, Miss. 
Ernst IL, Duke of Saxe Mason, Mr. 
Coburg-Gotha. Nightingale, Miss. Slid H, Mr. 
Fairbairn, Thomas. Orleans Family. St. Hilaire, Geoffroy. 
Fechter. Pee), Sir Robert. Tennent, Sir Jas. Emerso: 
Hill, Guinness, Pope Pius IX. and his Wellington, Duchess of 
Hill, Mrs. | 


A copy post free for two stamps, or ten copies for ten penny stamps. 






Austria, Empress of. 
Becker, Oscar. 

Bonheur, Rosa. 
Cambridge, Princess Mary. 
Consort, the Prince. 


Deerfoot. Councillors. 
2. ONE HUNDRED AND FORTY-SEVEN ILLUSTRATIONS AND DESIGNS FOR NEEDLEWORK 
AND 
3. TWENTY COLOURED DRAWINGS AND SUPPLEMENTS, FASHION PLATES, &c. &c., 


OF WHICH THE FOLLOWING IS A LIST: 


The Blind Beggar. (Plate.) . 
Camellia: to Illustrate the Art of Paper Flower-making 
Medallion i y k 





Photograph of Her Majesty, by Mayall. Fashion Plate. 

order for Wool-work. 

Carriage Toilet and Ball Dress. 

Scarlet Poppy: to Illustrate the Art 
making. 

The Pet Kid. In Eidography. 

anner Screen for Bead-work. 


Six Fashion Plates, Coloured. 

Royal Tiger Slipper, for Wool-work. 

Bengal Rose: Illustrating the Art of Paper Flower-making. 
Fashionable Mantles. 

Hand-screen in Bead-work. 
Photograph of the late Prince Consort, by Mayall. Bi 
To be had by order of any Bookseller, or direct 


Paper Flower- 





Price 21s. in cloth boards. from the Office 


346, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 














THE CRITIC. 





[OcTonerR, 1862. 








DHE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


ADVERTISEMENTS for ‘insertion in the Forthcoming 
Number of the above Periodical must be forwarded to the 
Publisher by the 4th and BILLS by the &th October. 

____ JouN Murray. Albemarle-street. 


TACMILLAN'S MAGAZINE— 
No. XXXVL for OCTOBER, 1862, is now ready, price 
One Shilling. 
CONTENTS : 
1. The Water-Babies: A Fairy Tale for a Land-Baby. By 
the Rev. Charles Kingsley. Author of “ Westward Ho!” 
&c. Chap. IIL. 
Cotton-wi tan and Lancashire Looms. 
= Human Vegetation. By the Rev. Hugh Macmillan, 
ti org E. Author of “ Footnotes from the Page o 
atu 
4 Vincenzo; or, Sunken Rocks. By John Ruffini, Author of 
= Lorenzo Benoni,”** Doctor Antonio,” &. 
Chap. 12.—A New Start. 
€hap. 13.—An Eventful Day. 
Cc hap. 14.—Dangers of Excitement. 
5. “Tron Ships. 
6. The Royal’ Tibrary at Windsor Castle. By P. F. S. H. 
7. The Song of Roland 
8. The Fisher Folk of the Scottish East Coast. 
Hy To Virgil 
10. = Presidency of the United States. 


ester. 
*,* Volume VI. will be published on October Ist, handsomely 
bound in cloth, price 7s. 6d. 
MACMILLAN and Co., Cambridge; and =i Henrietta-street, 
Yovent Garden, Londo 
Sold by all Boshavinn, Newsmen, an at the Railway 


ee ee ee Stations. 
CIENTIFIC 





By Joseph Lemuel 





RECORD of the 
EXHIBITION (PRACTICAL MECHANICS’ JOUR- 
NAL), Part VIL., September 15, Price 2s., contains Dock and 
Harbour Works, by G. B. Rennie, Esq. .LC.E.; Light- 
houses and Beacons. by W. J. Siarqusrn “Rankine, C.E., 
.D., F.R.8.; Locomotive Engines, by J. E. McConnell, 
C.E., M.LC.E., and W. J. Macquorn i Railway 
Rolling Stock, by W. Bridges Adams, Esq., C.E.;: New Con- 
trivances auxiliary to Engineering, by we “Bridges, Fsq., 
C.E., Illustrated by a large plate Engraving of Iron Floating 
Dock, constracted for the Royal Spanish Arsenal at Ferrol, 
by G. Rennie and Sons, with 75 woodcuts. 
London: Loneman and Co., Ludgate-hill. 
Proprietors Offices onNeld coo 47, Lincoln’-inn- 
ie 
NEW MAG AZINE OF COMMERCE AND GENERAL 
LITERATURE. 
Now ready, price One Shilling, No. VIL. of 


HE EXCHANGE: a Home and Colonial 
Monthly Review of Commerce, Manufactures, and 
General Literature. 
CONTENTS. 


The Loss of the “ Golden Gate.” 
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NOTES OF THE MONTH. 


r IS IMPOSSIBLE TO DENY that Vicror HucGo's eulogium 

upon the Press, pronounced at Brussels, is a magnificent effort 
of oratorical genius ; but we must not suffer the brilliance of the poet’s 
fancy to disconcert us—the brighter the light, the more likely is it to 
dazzle our eyes and confuse our vision. 

Ts the Press, after al], so potent an influence for good as VicTror 
HuGo would have us believe? We doubt it. We do not, as the 
Times does, deny that its mission is to change the old foundations of 
Society, for we see around us proofs too plain that it is accomplishing 
some such a work: but we doubt whether, by doing so, it is rendering 
a real, permanent service to mankind. It may be even granted that 
to the Press may be fairly attributed the rapidity with which the face 
of Europe has been changed during the past seventy years. From the 
time when MALLET Du Pan first enunciated the principles of the 
nascent revolution in the columns of the Mercure de France, to these 
days when the daily press circulates its hundreds of thousands of 
copies over the world, the changes have been vast indeed; but we 
think it would not be difficult to show that those changes have not 
been all for good. ‘Io what must we attribute the facility with which 
peoples are moved to revolution? ‘To the Press. To what is due 
the confusion of ideas on the subject of law? ‘lo the Press. What 
is it that has made men forget the old commination against those 
who remove their neighbours landmarks? Why, the Press. It 
is poison as well as antidote, according as it is used. It is 
the one or the other, according as it is in the hand of the mur- 
derer or the physician. Vicror HuGo may glorify himself that the 
Revolution would not have been possible without the Press; but he 
will not deny that without the Press Louis Napoleon would not have 
obtained the supremacy of France. America could never have been 
anarchised; without the Press, and when the highest development of 
republican freedom that the world has seen had to fight for her own 
existence, one of her first acts was to put a chain upon her boasted 
ally the Press. This is neither the place not the time to expatiate 
upon this theme; but we have said enough to show that the Press is 
not an unmixed benefit. 

The comparison between the Press and the locomotive travelling 
through the tunnel “six thousand years long,” is, in point of art, a 
magnificent one ; in point of fact we doubt its completeness. The 
mighty engine drags the world with it, itis true. Butwhither? Alas! 
we know no more than JEAN VALJEAN knew when he ignorantly 
groped his way along the drains of Paris. It may be into a slough of 
filth from which we shall not emerge. It may be into the hands of 
Javert. And then, perhaps, Javert may not be so compassionate 
or so just. 

If the realisation of the poet could be ensured, we might feel no 
doubt about what we should find at the mouth of the tunnel; but 
poets legislate for the stars. If we could have a Press presided over 
by the highest, purest, and most enlightened minds of the age ; if we 
could have a Press freed from all influences but those of Truth and 
Justice—a Press in which political intrigues, private ambitions, sordid 
speculations, petty enmities, and the small personal views of trading 
proprietors had no influence, Vicror HuGo’s prophecy might be 
realised. Alas! what have we in reality? Since the Press is so 
powerful, does he suppose—can any thinking man suppose—that 
those who hold power and money in the world will not employ both 
to gain possesion of this famous locomotive—and then where is the 
journey to end? If it be to the gain of those who drive the 
engine that the terminus shall be in the caves of Error, those dread 
retreats which are inhabited by chimeras, and falsehoods, and 
ee how can we expect to emerge into the glorious light of 

ruth ? 

Error must ever be more commen than truth ; for truth is the rare 
gem that lies hid under heaps of superincumbent error. We were 
once told by a most experienced journalist that he never yet had 
occasion to examine the statements made in a paragraph which had 
appeared in the papers without detecting at least one error. A case 
im point at once occurs to us. Not very long ago there was a fearful 
outrage committed in a money lender’s chamber, in Northumberland- 
Street, Strand, which aroused a great deal of public curiosity. The 
papers were full of it, and it was to the London journals that all very 
naturally looked to obtain authentic information. Surely, one would 
imagine, it could not be very difficult to obtain such information. It 
Was, as it were, round the corner for every paper in London, and they 
had but to send a man capable of describing the truth of what he saw 
and heard to get an accurate story. Not a bit of it. We carefully 
examined every report which appeared at the time (having special 
pportunities of knowing the truth), and we did not meet with one 
that did not absolutely bristle with error. For instance ; a description 
of the room in which the contest took place was very generally 
adopted. It represented that it was filled with treasures of 
art, in a deplorable state of neglect. ‘The furniture was of 
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the richest description, but dilapidated; there were brouzes and 
valuable water-colours. We saw these things; but the bronzes 
were plaster, the water-colours were common cbromolithographs, and 
the furniture was so worthless that no dealer would have given five 
pounds for the entire contents of the room. So much for an event 
in the next street. Let us next take (merely for the sake of example) 
a story more difficult to test. When it was sought to cast odium upon 
the person and character of the exiled Kinc and QuEeEN of NapLes, 
the Times correspondent in Rome sent home some stories about the 
conduct of the exeQuEEN—how she had been shooting the cats 
belonging to one of the Cardinals, and otherwise misconducting her- 
self in public. At that very time we saw private letters from Rome 
written by persons of credit residing there, in which they asked with 
surprise what these statements meart: they were living on the 
spot, .saw the ex-QueEN every day, and neither saw nor 
heard anything of these vagaries. Of course, in dealing with a 
subject so vast, we can but give examples, and here are two typical 
ones. 

Something might be said about the influence of the Press in revolu- 
tionising and anarchising our language; but that is a subject which 
requires separate and special treatment. Meantime, we submit these 
few observations to those who think it worth while to weigh the value 
of poetical imagery, and to ask themselves seriously whether it is 
absolutely certain that the Press is the saviour and regenerator of 
society ? 








What does the public think of that part of Earl RussE.y’s 
Minute of Regulations for the Diplomatic Service, which relates to the 
educational standard to be applied to them? Itis a portentous docu- 
ment, so far as length goes ; but really it seems to us to go avery 
little way. We dismiss at once those parts which relate to salaries, 
expenses, leaves of absence, and the like, as being matters highly 
interesting, no doubt, to the diplomatists themselves, but of little 
importance, and that a sinister one, to the public. It is the scale of 
intellectual acquirement, openly professed at the Foreign Office, that 
excites our interest, and with it our amazement and alarm. The 
attaches at our foreign courts ought to be officers of importance, and 
their duties should be onerous ones, for we are told that such is the 
case, and we have a good annual bill to pay as a confirmation of the 
statement. Such offices, we should imagine, ought to be filled by 
men of high intellectual capacity and considerable attainments. It is 
scarcely too much to expect that, if an official be accredited to Ispahan, 
Constantinople, or Jeddo, he ought not to be at the mercy of every 
dragoman who may be bribed to betray him, but should possess some 
slight knowledge of Persian, Turkish, or Japanese. Earl Russeuu’s 
list of acquirements is, we regret to say, much more homely. The 
candidate for diplomatic employment must be able to read and spell, 
or, to use the magnificent verbiage of the Minute, he must be ac- 
quainted with “orthography and handwriting”—why not cheiro- 
graphy ?—he must be possessed of ‘‘ general intelligence, as evidenced 
by the manner in which he acquits himself, and specifically by the 
quickness he may show on seizing the points in papers read to him, 
or read over by him once or twice;” he must be equal to 
the preparation of précis ; he must know something of Latin, French, 
and German ; he must have “a fair knowledge of the political history 
of Europe, and of North and South America, from the year 1660 to 
1860 inclusive.” Asia is not of the slightest importance: indeed, the 
less he knows of that perhaps the better ; but he must have “ a general 
knowledge of geography,” the first four rules of arithmetic and decimal 
fractions, and ‘‘a general knowledge of maritime and international 
law, to be acquired from ‘ Wheaton’s Elemerts of Interna- 
tional Law,” and the first volume of “ Kent’s Commentary.” 
It is at the option of the candidate, but not obligatory on 
him, to be examined in Spanish and Italian in addition to these 
subjects. 

It must be confessed that this is not a very exalted educational 
standard. It is, perhaps, a little higher than that of the ‘Treasury 
clerk who, on being requested to “ balance ” his books, coolly desired 
his superiors to send for Ramoo Sameez, for he could balance any- 
thing; but not much. It is not a whit higher than the officials of 
that celebrated Embassy to Turkey, which stultified itself in the 
eyes of the Suttan and his ministers by gravely offering (in 
the plenitude of their conceit) a few simple astronomical toys 
to men who had mastered the highest principles of astro- 
nomy, and who employed as the interpreter of their absurdity 
the very man who had translated the “ Principia” into Turkish. 
Such a document as this minute of Lord RusseLL must excite an 
equal amount of scorn and satisfaction at St. Petersburg, where men 
are subjected to every kind of proof before they are entrusted with 
the vitally important duty of representing their Sovereign abroad and 
doing his work among foreign peoples. Better, we think—far better 
have clever knaves, and return to the days when a Jew hell-keeper 
from St. James’s-street was made our consul at Berlin, than entrust 
the work of the country to half-educated men, who cannot be even 
equal to the task of understanding the nature of the work they are 
called upon to perform. 

While the Fore1GN Minister is promulgating his easy educa- 
tional scale for adoption in the most important department of State, it 
is curious to see the zeal exhibited by the metropolitan police in a totally 
different direction. By a kind of ukase (for surely nothing could be 
more despotic) issued by Lieut.-Colonel Pascua, the Commissioner 
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of Police, it is now solemnly enacted that every cabman must be able to 
read and write, and must be five feet high. Surely the country would 
be none the worse if Lord Russexu and the gallant Lieut.-Colonel 
were to change offices. 





The Committee of Council have lately published their Annual 
Report on Elementary Education for the past year. This volume 
may now be purchased for 4s. through any bookseller ; but 
of late the interest in this annual blue-book has so greatly de- 
creased that its non-appearance altogether would scarcely be felt as 
aloss. While the Council-office kept faith with certificated teachers, 
by sending them this volume, it found its way into the hands of 
managers and others interested in education. The unfettered opinions 
of inspectors also gave considerable value to the book. These, how- 
ever, are known to be revised and altered, “ cooked,” and ‘‘ made 
pleasant,” by official underlings, that no confidence is attathed to 
them as representing the views of the respective inspectors. It appears 
that nearly 500 schools were added to the inspectorial list during the 
year—quite sufficient, we suppose, to contradict the objection that the 
plan was not sufficiently spreading throughout the country. This 
increase of schools comprised an increase of 65,758 scholars, and of 
742 pupil-teachers. There was also an increase of 987 certificated 
teachers, and a slight, but by no means proportionate, increase of 
normal school students. New schoolrooms were built nearly adequate 
to the accommodation of the increased number of pupils. The total 
number of schools inspected during the year was 10,900 in which were 
1,028,690 pupils, under 8069 certificated teachers, and 15,498 pupil- 
teachers. 

The Revised Code is next referred to, and is stated to be designed 
to develope and mature the system hitherto in force. (!) As, however, 
no one believes that any such effects will result from the Code, we may 
leave the “* designs” without further notice. The report laments that 
the age standard of examination had to be withdrawn. After the 
exposure of the fallacy of this test on all hands, to find it now advo- 
cated by the Council officials, shows that these people belong to those 
whom Sydney Smith described as never able to understand when they 
are out-argued. The remark that the proposal in question was 
“adopted on the recommendation of the Royal Commissioners” is 
most disingenuous. Instead of advising an exclusive payment for 
examination, the Commissioners expressly recommended some pay- 
ment for attendance simply. The report supposes that 10s. per 
scholar should on the average be obtained. Whether two-thirds of 
this will be realised is extremely doubtful, and the injury done to 
education by the withdrawal of the most cultivated and eaperienced 
schoolmasters—which is already going on to a great extent —is more 
than a dozen codes could rectify, even if they aimed as much at the 
encouragement of the schoolmaster as the Revised Code does at his 
discouragement. When education is no longer carried on by well- 
trained teachers, the destructive effects of the Code will be seen, and 
the reaction against those “ who fired the temple” will be too much 
even tor the plausible trickery of Lowe, Lingen, and the Times. 

The Schoolmaster in relation to the Department of Science and Art.— 
One of the excuses made for the repudiation of augmentation pay- 
ments to certificated schoolmasters, by the operation of the New Code, 
was, that such teachers would henceforth be entirely unfettered in the 
employment of their leisure time. It is true that the inquisitorial 
dictation of the Council-office on this matter was too anomalous and 
tyrannical to be otherwise than a dead letter in most cases. But it 
was a direct obstacle to the studious schoolmaster’s working out the 
plans of the Department of Science and Art. Many teachers, knowing 
that by a little effort they could pass the needful examination and 
succeed as teachers of classes conducted under the plans of the 
Department, were prepared to exert themselves thus to make up for 
the losses they were forced to undergo by the withdrawal of their 
augmentation grants. With an interference that appears as inex- 
plicable as unjustifiable, the Committee of Council are preparing to 
put obstacles in the way of the Department teaching being done by the 
certificated schoolmaster, however competent for the duty. This 
assumption of control, where payment has been repudiated, is surely 
too preposterous to be submitted to by any party. The unpro- 
voked harshness—not to say spitefulness—of first making the 
schoolmaster poor by depriving him of his augmentation grants— 
deceiving him by promising him a lien on the new grants to the 
extent of his augmentation, which promise is made a delusion and 
mockery by the conditions or rather definitions of ‘‘ ample payment” 
attached to it, and then keeping him poor by preventing him from 
working for the Department of Art, is characteristic of the treatment 
the schoolmaster has received from the concoctors of the new Code. 
Such treatment, however, will so seriously hamper the expansion of 
the operations of the Department of Art as to excite determined 
opposition. ‘ My Lords” are said to have “rules” under their con- 
sideration. But why any restrictions should be proposed or the least 
impediments thrown in the way of the schoolmaster conducting even- 
ing classes under the Department of Art we are utterly at a loss to 
determine. For this work the schoolmaster is, generally speaking, by 
far the most suitable agent the Department can employ, on account 
of his acquirements—tested by the examination—and also on account 
of the much more important element of practical experience in the 
art of teaching. 

The Suggested New Examination—Syllabus of the Committee of 
Council.—Mr, Cowie has directed the attention of ‘* My Lords” to 
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the revision of the present syllabus for students in the training col- [ wh 
leges. He suggests that greater attention should be paid to the sel 
literary, and less to the scientific and mathematical portions of the un 
curriculum. To secure accuracy and fluent simplicity in English com- 7 ral 
position, Mr. Cowie would have a greater infusion of Latin, together | pre 
with paraphrasing of poetry, and the condensation known as précis [ on 
writing. His complete syllabus for the first year’s students would J 
comprise religious knowledge, elementary subjects of school instruc- 7 
tion and methods of teaching them; grammar, including some Latin 7 of 
exercises and English composition; general geography, English beg 
history, elementary natural philosophy, school management, sanitary ext 
and social economy, music, and Euclid. For the second year the ful 
course is nearly similar, and, as far as can be inferred from the rar 
syllabus, comprising no advance on the first year’s course. This, how- tol 
ever, will doubtless be attained by greater difliculty and extent of the Lu 
questions. Mr. Cowie is very solicitous that their Lordship’s should sho 
not be understood as wishing the schoolmaster to be depressed into a No 
reading, writing, and ciphering drudge, though he does not attempt 7 evel 
to show how a person whom the Revised Code defines as ‘amply 7 eng 
paid ” on 60/. to 80/. a year can be any thing else. Mr. Cowie might | the 
have spared himself the trouble of preparing his new syllabus if he | one 
expects students who pass the examination so as to obtain the new | buil 
certificate of competency (the term merit being deemed inapplicable to & If t! 
schvolmasters!) to remain contented in that state of life in which it [ yet 
pleases ‘* My Lords ” to place him. that 
miss 
ameneas worl 
We extract the following paragraph from Deil’s Life of the 21st bg 


September : 

RaINDEER v. REINDEER.—Amongst the new names officially announced in the 
last sheet Calendar is Mr. Trowson’s Raindeer (late Palm Oil), by Hesperus Ty 
out of Palm, and Messrs. Weatherby have received special instructions to have 





the horse’s title recorded as here written. The conventional method of spelling —e 
taindeer has been with an e instead of an a in the first syllable, and their have wane 
been no end of Reindeers, with one still running on—Mr, Lambert’s—in open least 
defiance of * Johnson’? and ‘‘ Walker.” The composition of the word has soil o 
nothing, in fact, to do with driving a deer with reins, but takes its derivation befor 
from the old Saxon rangier. There was some rather heavy wagering at Mam- eveni 
head over the alpha or epsilon in the Exeter race week, and a gallant captain As tl 
profited much by the orthodoxy of his education. We had a glance at ‘‘The Pag 
Reindeer ” of Doncaster as we walked up to the course on Tuesday, and “ mine in W 
host ” will have to amend his sign-board ; while calendars and stud books have, the in 
of course, continual errata, and even Buffon and other naturalists write elabo- Cirea: 
rately of the reindeer. which 
Our sporting contemporary does not now for the first time come race: 


before the public as an organ of philology. We have not yet forgotten [ If y 


the great ‘“‘ Lupulus versus Lupellus” case in its columns, where, as an of the , 
agreeable divertisement to the invitations of pugilistic tapsters, and in aspi 
accounts of ratting matches and prizefights, some learned Theban ya 
roundly held forth that the diminutive of lupus, ‘a wolf,” was lupulus, p bo 
and that, consequently, the name of the well-known racehorse Lupel!us They ] 
was a grammatical barbarism, intolerable to the polite ears of the strengt 
readers of ‘ Bell.” conside 

The proper way to spell reindeer is, of course, a much more doult- pth 





ful question than the other, as it is spelt “reindeer,” ‘ raindeer,” and Fa o¢ visit 
“ ranedeer.” The last is, perhaps, the best of all, if, as appears pro- © the se 
’ : asia ge: cr 


bable, the word is derived from the Saxon hrana, rangier, &c. At ments f 











all events, we can more easily account for the intrusion of the e¢ than § importa 
the i into the word, through the French renne, from hrana. How f pe ais 
we may ask, does the learned and gallant captain, who made such that he 
profitable use of his knowledge, or want of knowledge, explain the element 
presence of the i, seeing that he objects to letter ¢? His own deriva- knoll, tl 
tion, rangier, does not account for the presence of the former vowel. Vistas of 
After all, we should like to know what ‘‘ method” we are to follow — ar 
in spelling English words except the **conventional” one. There are nelieaah 
many scores of them, which, if we look closely at their derivations, —from t 
may be said to be spelled wrongly. ‘Take, for instance, the worl sist an j 
ceremony. Why should it not follow the torm of the Latin ccrimonia. ya b 
and be spelled with an i instead of ane? Doubtless we have got the ircassia 
word trom the French rather than the Latin, but “ first principles” 
would require the i. We w 
ment wh 
A correspondent asks a question, somewhat late in the day, respect- Sir,—} 
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ing our report of the Celebration Dinner of the Acclimatisation & 
Society. As regards the leporines, we avowed our disbelief in the FR 
possibility of a cross between the hare (Lepus timidus) and the 
rabbit (Lepus cuniculus), albeit certain connoisseurs present at the 
dinner pretended to detect the flavour of both animals blended. Our J 
contemporary directs our attention to the Cornhill Magazine for Mar § 
1860, which contains an article entitled, ‘Studies in Animal Life, 
and which refers to the leporine, stating that, purely as a commercia 
undertaking, a new hybrid race, a cross between the hare and the rabbit, 
had been reared by M. Rovy, of Angouléme, who sends upwards of 

a thousand to market every year. For the information of our correspo"- whicl 
dent, we may observe that we were already aware of the articie in the Cale 1 we 
Cornhill and of M. Rovy, and also of the fact that he sells a grea wélendar 





many leporines; a fact which, indeed, goes far to account for the ee 

perpetuation of this vulgar error. Attempts have been made by Thi deg 
zoologists of less commercial tendencies to obtain a cross between the a as 
hare and the rabbit, but in vain. At no zoological garden in Europ* = ope 
has such an experiment succeeded. M. Rovy, however, has suc i wi ha 
ceeded in breeding rabbits with peculiarities vaguely resembling those on t 








of the hare, and all who are acquainted with rabbit-breeding well know 
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what curious varieties may be obtained by the process of continual 
selection. ‘These rabbits M. Rouy chooses to call Leporines, and 
under the pretence that they are the results of a cross between the 
rabbit and the hare, gets a high price for them; but this is a mere 
pretence, and neither a very scientific one nor a very honest 
one. 





It is not for mere vainglory that we point to the exact realisation 
of our prognostications as regards the Great Exhibition. From the 
beginning of the business to the very end, from the mulcting of the 
exhibitors down to the CapoGan job, the affair has been disgrace- 
ful throughout ; and now, after all the vapouring of those contempo- 
raries who strove hard to prop up the tottering fabric, we are openly 
told that a deficit is to be the result, from which Messrs. KELK and 
Lucas are expected to relieve the guarantors. Why the guarantors 
should be relieved of their responsibility is more than we can say. 
No doubt it would be most inconvenient for many of them to pay 
even a per-centage upon their undertaking; but they entered into the 
engagement with their eyes open, and for such of them as did so for 
the mere sake of a bragging advertisement we can have no pity. At 
one time it was thought that the Prince of WALEs would close the 
building; but it has been decided otherwise—wisely, as we think. 
If the Prince was kept aloof from it at the beginning, when it was as 
yet comparatively pure of shame, by all means let him shun it now 
that it is disgraced by so many jobs. It will be closed by the Com- 
missioners, or rather the fitting ending will be an auction for all the 
world’s goods. Thus the undertaking which was commenced and 
carried on in an unmitigated spirit of petty huckstering, will come to 
an end amid the squabbles of a “ knock out.” 


Two agents from the Circassian people are now in England for the 
purpose of invoking the assistance of this nation against the aggres- 
sions which their country has been subjected to for so long, or at 
least to secure the means of escape, so that their enemy may get the 
soil only and not the men. They will make their first appearance 
before a British audience at Preston, at a meeting to be held this 
evening (Wednesday the Ist), in the Corn Exchange of that town. 
As the first delegates from this interesting people that have appeared 
in Western Europe, their appearance should awaken interest, and to 
the intent that our readers may be reminded who and what the words 
Circassians and Circassia mean, we will quote the eloquent words in 
which Mr. Urquuarr describes his first meeting with men of that 
race: 

If you could but have seen a real representative of that people, and a sample 
of the garrison of the Caucasus—of the defenders of our Indian empire—comely 
in aspect, vigorous of frame, with the eye of the eagle and the limbs of the 
roe, and combining the sternness of the clansman with the suavity of the 
courtier and the simplicity of the child. How have they been enabled to oppose 
a barrier against the southward outbreak of the nomade and teeming North ? 
They have been enabled to do so by the value of individual worth, by the 
strength of single heroism. The child there, like the nursling of Sparta, is 
considered the property of the community, and educated for the common good, 
by a discipline of mind and body, giving fortitude and sobriety to the first, 
endurance and dexterity to the second. I was first led to conceive the design 
of visiting Cireassia by speculations of a political character. I conceived that 
the secret of Russia was to be read in the Caucasus, and that there resided ele- 
ments four a combination most essential to the greatness of England, most 
important to the well-being of mankind. Under these convictions, I resolved 
to penetrate the fable of mysteries that environed the shore of Colchis, or to 
perish in the attempt. I did iand on that shore unarmed and alone—I did read 
that mystery—I did see the truth of my calculations, and the reality of these 
elements; and within four-and-twenty hours did I find myself seated on a 
knoll, the Cuban running at my feet, and before me rolled out the interminable 
vistas of Muscovy, traced with Calmuck lines, and dotted with Cossack pulcks, 
while around me were assembled, in all the splendour of their antique array, 
thousands of breasts sheathed in warrior mail, and the proud representatives of 
national majesty. There I beheld tne only people from Nova Zembla to Tangier 
—from the Atlantic to the Indian Ocean—prepared to avenge an insult, or re- 
sist an injury from the Czar of Muscovy. Then it was that the involuntary 
oracle burst from my lips, “ You are no Jonger tribes, but a people; you are 
Circassians and this is Circassia."—D. Urquhart. 





We willingly give insertion to the following correction of a state- 
ment which appeared in our last number : 

Sir,—Your last number of the Criric (page 70), in speaking of Mr. Babbage» 
contains a paragraph in which I am sorry to add there is not one word of truth. 
Mr. Babbage, of Trinity, could never have been told by bis tutor that he could 
not expect to beat Sir John Herschel, who was of St. John’s, for the very simple 
Teason that, not being of the same year, they could not be brought into compe- 
tition. With all the facts connected with the nonappearance of his name in the 
mathematical honours I am officially acquainted, and have therefore ventured 
‘ocontradict your tale. How far the real facts might tell in Mr. Babbage’s 
‘avour or to his disadvantage, is no part of my duty to make known. Had his 
name appeared in the Tripos, there are good grounds for believing that it would 
ave been in no low place, 

We may add that what we said of Mr. Basrace in our last number 
Was given merely as old Cambridge gossip, for the correctness of 
which we did not pretend to vouch. On referring to the University 
Calendar we observe that Sir Joun Herscuex took his B.A, degree 
in 1813, and Mr. Bassace in 1814. If, therefore, the latter did 
not “ degrade,” he could have had no chance of being in the same 
Tripos as Sir Jouy. We quite hold with our correspondent in the 
Probability that nid Mr. Baspace’s name appeared in the Tripos, it 
would have been “in no low place.” The wonder is that it did not 
pce there; though, after all, this is Mr. Bansace’s affair, not 

urs. 
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THE BANQUET TO VICTOR HUGO AT BRUSSELS. 
HE IDEA OF OFFERING A BANQUET TO VICTOR 
HUGU, and of welcoming to it all who have aided in in- 
terpreting his great work “‘ Les Miserables,” was a very happy one ; 
and Messrs. Lacroix, Verbeeckhoven, and Company (the eminent 
Belgic publishers) deserve the credit due for its conception and for 
having successfully carried it out. The position occupied by the great 
chief of romantic literature is sufficiently exceptional to render any- 
thing connected with him of the deepest interest to those who are 
accustomed to watch contemporary literature for the signs of the 
times. In this sense, a banquet given to Victor Hugo upon Belgian soil, 
and attended by most of the leading writers on as much of the Liberal 
Press as yet exists in France, is not without significance, and certainly 
the spectacle of so many intelligent and influential journalists daring 
to come forward and do honour to France’s exiled bard is in itself a 
triumphant refutation of the calumny that liberty of thought is in that 
country not merely prostrate but dead. 

There are other considerations which serve to render a banquet 
given to Victor Hugo a remarkable and interesting event. It is more 
than thirty years since the appearance of ‘* Notre Dame de Paris ” in- 
formed France that in the author of the “ Orientales ” she possessed 
one of the greatest writers of fiction that ever lived. Imperfectly as 
that noble romance has been rendered into English, even those who 
are only acquainted with it in that dress have appreciated something 
of the vivid fancy, tender pathos, interspersed with terrible and gloomy 
fits of passion, and above all the rich colour of style which characterise 
it. Since that, Victor Hugo has given to the world no other romance. 
For more than thirty years the pen of Fiction has apparently been laid 
aside ; though, from time to time, volumes full of sweetest poesy, and 
pamphlets fulminating denunciations against his political enemies have 
given significant proof that the energies of the master have not been 
dormant. At last burst forth upon the world “ Les Miserables,” in- 
comparably the greatest work of imagination that has appeared in our 
time. 

We have no need to retrace our steps over the vast field opened by 
this book. Our opinions upon it have been duly and at length 
recorded. Our admiration has not, we trust, been undiscriminating ; 
but we have avoided the crime or the stupidity of characterising this 
noble pleading in favour of humanity as the fine-spun sophistry of a 
brain-sick poet. As a literary performance it has many faults; but, 
giving the whole weight to the blemishes to which we allude, there 
remains enough of beauty, enough of genius, to make the reputation 
of a whole century of the men who are adjudged to take the lead 
among fiction writers in this country. As a tribute, therefore, toa 
literary chieftain, the banquet had its interest. 

In one other respect we would regard Victor Hugo—as a politician. 
His political career has been varied—anything but consistent. He 
was descended from a Republican father and a Royalist mother, and 
his career has taken the colour of his parentage. He is, moreover, a 
poet, and therefore inconsistent. He has admired in turn and adhered 
to Napoleon Buonaparte, Charles X., Louis Philippe, and the Re- 
public, The last made him representative of Paris in the Assembly ; 
the Citizen King made him Peer of France. When Napoleon was in 
his apogee, Victor Hugo was at the Ecole Polytechnique, and who 
can wonder that that grand and brilliant eagle’s flight had a charm 
for that young, romantic mind? ‘The pages of ‘* Les Miserables” 
abound with traces of this devious career, which Victor Hugo is far 
too honest to conceal. There we find the admiration for the hero 
unabated; and there also, in the midst of a Republican ecstacy, a 
saturnalia of barricades, he pauses for awhile to draw up along, minute, 
discriminating analysis of the character of Louis Philippe ; an analysis 
which has attracted the warmest and most grateful acknowledg- 
ments from the Orleanist princes themselves. And yet, amid all these 
wanderings to and fro, there are matters in which no man has been 
more consistent than Victor Hugo—in his abhorrence of tyranny, 
his detestation of baseness, his love of truth, and his pity for human 
suffering. In witness of this we may call upon eloquent witnesses, 
‘‘ Napoleon le Petit,” his many protests against capital punishments 
and ‘+ Les Miserables *—the last, the greatest, and most eloquent. 

What separates such a man from the mere fiction-writer or com- 
poser of verses is that he is in earnest. Be they right or wrong, 
he has convictions, and he lives every hour of his life a fervent, 
passionate existence, animated by the love of country, and eager 
for the attainment of both definite and indefinite ends. This 
is what gives a weight to his utterances which the words 
of a merely literary man can never have; this is what touches 
his lips, and, like the live coal of Ezekiel, lends an inspired 
brilliance to his words. What cares the mere novelist for anything 
but the success of his book, the favour of the reviewers, the amount 
of his pay? Nothing, What lesson does he essay to teach? None. 
And what, in return, cares the world for him when the last volume is 
read, and the amusement to be extracted from it has been squeezed 
to the last drop? Little enough. In this country, our greatest 
writers are told by the guardians of opinion that they have no right 
to occupy themselves with public affairs; that their business is to be 
amusing, to take their money, and get them off like clowns who 
have done their fooling. This is what robs literature of 
its vitality, and, let us add, of much of its title to respect. In England, 
we either have not, or think we have not, any cause to be in earnest. 
To live and trade, to eat and drink, to make money and spend it, 
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this is the sum and substance of our lives. Laws, rights, religion, we 
leave to small cliques of persons who are so good as to take care of 
them on our behalf. When a man has given up his sense of right and 
wrong to his member of Parliament, his estate to his lawyer, and his 
body to his physician, there is not much left to be in earnest about. 
This may be right or it may be wrong. We do not argue that ques- 
tion now. We merely seek to explain why it is that the voluntary 
exile of Victor Hugo is a fact of such immense significance in France ; 
why this demonstration in his honour is a matter of such weight that 
all reports of it have been interdicted throughout the French press; 
and why it is not only impossible that such a feeling could attach to 
any man of letters in this country, but it is very difficult for an 
Englishman even to understand it. For this also the banquet at 
Brussels was interesting. 

The festin was held in the house of Messrs. Lacroix and Verbeck- 
hoven (Impasse du Parc), where a saloon was prepared and decorated 
for the occasion. Everything that liberality could obtain and good 
taste select was there. The list of guests comprised M. Victor Hugo 
himself (who presided at the banquet) and his two sons, Charles and 
Francois Victor; MM. Ernest and Albert Lacroix (of the firm); 
M. Verbeckhoven (the celebrated painter); and MM. Henri and 
Eugene Verbeckhoven; M. Fontainas, the Burgomaster of Brussels; 
M. D. Vervoot, the President of the Cercle Litteraire et Artistique ; 
MM. Nefizer (editor of the Temps), Texier (of the Siecle), Berardi 
(of the Independance Belge), Cuesta (of the Novedades de Madrid), 
Banville (of the Boulevard), Mahias (of the Presse), Rochefort (of 
Figaro), Louis Blane, Pelletan, Considerant, Nadar, Lowe, Landoy, 
Boyé, Morel, Frederix, Gerimond, Parfait, Tottrand, Voituron, 
Cerfbeer, Ghémar, Courvuble, Casterman, Ferrari, C. Berru, La- 
brousse, Wolfcarius, Cournet, Robelin, Tarry, Beck, Chassin, Legrault, 
Brives, Carlos Derode, Legueux, E. Peeters, de Laveleye, Claye, 
Couvreur, Desmarets, Henaux, Octave Pirmez, Pagnerre, Carjat, 
Dumoulin, Guillaume, Van Meenan, Allix, G. Frederix, Gery Legrand, 
G. Masure, Boone, De Lorbac, Lamy, V. Joly, H. Ferrier, Fontaine, 
Laussedat, Molinari, Van Bemmel, Madou, &c. Mr. James Lowe 
was the sole representative of English journalism present. M. Victor 
Hugo presided, as the honoured guest, supported by the Burgomaster 
of Brussels on one side, and M, Lacroix on the other. 

When the last plat had been served, M. Lacroix (the head of the 
firm) rose and gracefully thanked the guests for the honour they kad 
done to him and his partners by accepting their invitations, some at 
the cost of so much time, trouble and expense. He then briefly, but 
eloquently touched upon his position towards M. Hugo, and the satis- 
faction of every kind which he had derived, and yet hoped to derive 
from it. He could not presume, he said, in the presence of so many 
men of letters, to epproach the matter which had brought them 
together in its literary sense, and be would cede his privilege of 
bidding Victor Hugo welcome to the Burgomaster of Brussels to 
M. Reverdy, M. Pelletan and others. 

The Burgomaster addressed a few earnest and cordial words of 
welcome to Victor Hugo, and was followed by M. Reverdy (director 
of the Independance Belge) in an eloquent speech. 

M. Pextetan (one of the ablest and most earnest French journalists 
ot the liberal party—whose pen has proved itself sufficiently formid- 
able to be interdicted in the newspapers, and to be permitted only to 
manifest itself in books), rose and said :— ; 

“To Victor Hugo! But first let me thank our host for having 
chosen me to speak in the name of literature. This is the first day I 
have lived for eleven years. I can drink to genius, and on a free 
soil—its proper pedestal. When that pedestal is wanting, I know but 
of one other that is worthy of it—Exile. 4 

“I breathe then the air of freedom. I can speak in perfect liberty ! 
There are none here but honest men. The walls have no ears, and if 
they had, to whom should they tell what they hear? There is none to 
listen to them. Have we not here the first authority of the city in 
the person of the Burgomaster? And authority speaks to us but of 
liberty. Authority and liberty in perfect harmony. 

Hess We all, who are now sitting around this table, come from very 
different horizons ; we speak different languages; many of us have 
never seen each other before, nor have we found ourselves on the same 
road. And yet we have but to see each other here, by the light of 
genius in the service of progress, and immediately we feel it necessary 
to grasp each other by the hand. It seems as if we had known one 
another tor a long time. We are not only brought together, we are 
united ; we are not only fellow-guests, we are fellow citizens. One 
conscience, in some sort, has drawn us from the countries which 
chance has given us to elevate us to the universal country of humanity. 

“A book has worked this miracle of sympathy, and the true power 
of these days is Tut Boox—the more popular as it is welcomed by 
public opinion, the universal suffrage of intelligence. This is why the 
old powers have always persecuted the book: rivalry, my friends: 
and now, in very hatred of the book, do you know what they are 
striving their utmost to do? To make a rifled cannon that will carry 
four leagues. Four ieagues! What is that? The book has a very 
cifferent range. As soon as it appears, suddenly, as by an electric 
spark, it goes round the world. Every one is touched by it, and if 
they are not vanquished, at least they are disturbed. There 
mever was anything great happened in the world that was not 
prepared or preceded by a book. Where the book is 
wanting, it is no longer an event, it is an accident. Do you wish 
for a proof in the history of the day? But ashort time back America 





seemed to have adopted a fixed policy on the subject of slavery. She 
exhibited the scandal of a paradoxical Liberty that held a chain in 
one hand and a whip in the other. It was wisdom in policy to kee 
silence about that monstrous standard of civilisation. But lo! a boo 
appeared ; a novel written by a woman—and, I thank God, the novel 
can yet upon occasion correct the false positivism of the Statesman, 
for to the diplomacy of politics it opposes the eternal truth of the 
human heart—and the presidentship of Lincoln came out of “ Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin.” And, to-day, while Victory seems to play with white 
man’s blood, as an expiation for the blood of the negro, and to pass 
and repass from the one camp to the other, I dare to predict dish 
will be the conqueror. It will be, as ever, the side which has right. 
Let us not be particular as to the exact time: at this moment slavery 
is abolished. When a question of that kind has to be argued with 
cannon, it is already settled. 

“ Since I have begun, I will carry my idea to its conclusion. There 
are some things which we ought never to say in the presence of a 
living man; but when the act of faith in a great writer is also an act 
of courage (I ask pardon of my beloved master—the master of us all), 
we have a right to do a violence to his modesty. France was asleep. 
She did not even dream. (Cries of ‘No! no!”) I pray you do 
not misunderstand me. I know that there are dreamers in France, 
and I am, perhaps, one of them. I speak of the France that is indif- 
ferent. She slept, and when she awoke from time to time, it was to 
think of the rise and fall of what was worse still than sleep. But 
‘‘ Les Miserables ” has startled her in her sleep. The air is shaken. She 
re-enters into possession of her conscience. She feels; she thinks ; 
she lives. And we, men who date trom another epoch, we do better 
than live, we revive, to find in that admirable work the last traces of 
the literary revival of our youth. A new spirit is breathed into the 
nostrils of our country, and we are all bettered for it in some way or 
other. For this, and for my part, I thank most profoundly the poet 
of our choice, whose name is, in a manner, the rendezvous of those 
souls which still stand erect. I thank Belgium for having welcomed 
us to her Liberty with such cordial sympathy. Finally, J thank .our 
host who, in giving this patriotic festival of thought, has given us, at 
the same time, the opportunity of embracing old friends whom we had 
not seen for twelve years.” 

Victor Huco rose and said: ‘* Gentlemen, my emotion is beyond 
words, and if words fail me, you will be indulgent. If I had only to 
reply to the honourable burgomaster of Brussels, my task would be a 
simple one. To do honour to the magistrate so worthily popular, and 
to the city so nobly hospitable, I should but have to repeat what is in 
every mouth, and to transform myself into an echo; but how shall I 
thank the other eloquent and cordial voices which have spoken of me? 
By the side of these great publishers, to whom we owe the fruitful idea 
of an international publishing house—a sort of preparatory bond 
between the peoples—I see assembled journalists, philosophers, 
eminent men of letters, the glory of letters, the glory of the civilised 
Continent. I am troubled and confused at being the centre of such a 
feast of intellect, and at seeing so much honour paid to myself, who 
am nothing but a conscience accepting a duty, and a heart resigned to 
sacrifice. How shall I thank you all? How seize all your hands in 
one grasp? It can easily be done. All you who are here—authors, 
journalists, editors, printers, publishers, thinkers, what do you repre- 
sent? What but all the energies of the intelligence, all the forms of 
publicity. You are Legion; you are the new organ of the new society ; 
you are the Press. I drink to the Press—to the Press of every 
people! To the free Press! To the potent, glorious, and fruitful 
Press! 

‘‘ Gentlemen, the Press is the light of the social world, and where 
there is light there is something of Providence. Thought is more 
than a right; it is the very breath of man. Whoso enchains thought 
enslaves man himself. To speak, to write, to print, to publish, these, 
from a correct point of view, are identities; these are the circles of 
intelligence in action, unceasingly enlarging ; these are the sonorous 
waves of thought. Of all these circles, of all these radiations of the 
human mind, the largest is the Press. The diameter of the Press is 
the diameter of civilisation, To every diminution of the liberty of the 
Press there corresponds a diminution of civilisation. Where a free 
Press is stayed, you may say that the nutrition of the human race is 
interrupted. Gentlemen, it is the mission of our time to change the 
ancient foundations of society, to create true order, and to substitute 
everywhere realities for fictions. In this displacement of the social 
bases, which is the colossal work of our century, nothing can resist the 
Press when it applies its strength to drag forth Catholicism, military 
rule, absolutism, and to the masses of the most refractory facts and 
ideas. The Press is strength. Why? Because it is intelligence. 
It is the living trumpet which sounds the réveille of the nations. It 
proclaims with a loud voice the approach of right. It takes no notice 
of night, but by saluting the dawn. It predicts the day, and warns 
the world. Yet sometimes (strange phenomenon!) it is warned 
itself—which reminds me of the owl reprimanding “ Chanticleer ” for 
his song. = 

“Yes, there are countries in which the Press is oppressed. Enslaved? 
No. An enslaved press is a combination of words which is impossible. 
Moreover, there are two ways of being a slave ; that of Spartacus and 
that of Epictetus. The one breaks his chain, and the other strengthens 
his soul. When the fettered writer cannot have recourse to the first 
method, the second remains for him. No, whatever despots may do, 
I declare it to all those free men who are listening to me—an 
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‘what you, M. Pelletan, have just said in such admirable terms, proves 
it; and, besides that, all you others have proved it by your generous 
example—no ! the mind can never be enslaved. 

‘* Gentlemen, in the age we live in, without the liberty of the Press 
there can be no safety: the wrong road; shipwreck and disaster 
everywhere. There are, in the present day, certain questions which 
ure the questions of the age, and which stand there before us inevit- 
able. There is no middle course—you must grapple with or fly them. 
Society is drawn towards them by an irresistible force. These ques- 
tions are the subjects of the sorrowful book of which M. Pelletan has 
so well spoken. Pauperism ; parasitism ; the production and division 
of wealth; money; credit; work; pay; the extinction of poverty ; 
the progressive decrease of penality, misery, and prostitution; the 
rights of woman ; the rights of the child who requires—I say requires 
—gratuitous and obligatory instruction; the right of the soul, which 
includes religious liberty—these are the problems to which I refer. 
With a free press, these have light to shine upon them. They are 
manageable. We can see their precipices and their approaches, and 
we can attack and penetrate them. Attacked and penetrated—that 
is to say, resolved—they will save the world. Without the Press, the 
profoundest night. Put out the beacon, and the port becomes a rock. 

4“ Gentlemen, with a free Press, error is not possible; no vacillation ; 
no blind groping in the march of humanity. In the midst of those 
dark roads of social problems, the Press is the finger-post. There is 
no doubting. If you attain the ideal, you arrive at justice and 
truth. But to march is not enough; you must march in advance. 
With what purpoose do you press forward? That is the whole ques- 
tion. To pretend to move is not progress. To seem to step forward 
without moving may be excellent for passive obedience; but the goose- 
step is @ mechanical movement unworthy of the human race. Let us 
have an object; let us know whither we go; let us proportion the effort 
to the result, and let there be an idea in every step we take, and let one 
step be attached to another as the solution is to the idea, and as 
victory should follow right. Let there never be a step backwards. 
Uncertainty of movement denotes an empty brain. Nothing is more 
wretched than to wish, and not wish for a thing. The man who 
hesitates and draws back never thinks. As for me, I no more admit 
of politics without a head, than of Italy without Rome. Since I have 
— that word Rome, suffer me to interrupt myself, that my 
thoughts, turning aside for a moment, may fly to that valiant man who 
lies on the bed of pain. Ah! he has good cause to smile. Glory and 
right are with him. What confounds and overwhelms me is that 
there could be found in Italy, in that noble and illustrious Italy, men 
who could lift the sword against that virtue. Did not those Italians 
recognize a Roman? These men call themselves men of Italy; they 
cry out that she is victorious, and do not see that she is decapitated. 
It is a sad adventure, and history will recoil with disgust before that 
hideous victory which consists in killing Garibaldi to avoid the 
possession of Rome. The gorge rises at it. Let us pass on. 

‘What, gentlemen, is the patriot’s ally? The Press. What is the 
terror of the coward and the traitor? still the Press, I know it, the 
Press is hated ; a great reason for loving it. All the iniquities, all the 
superstitions, all the fanaticisms denounce it, insult it, and abuse it 
as much as they can. There was a celebrated encyclical letter of 
which some remarkable words remain fixed in my memory. In this 
letter, a Pope of our times, Pope Gregory XVI, the enemy of his age, 
—and to be that seems somewhat a common misfortune with 
Popes—bearing in mind the Ancient Dragon and Beast of the 
Apocalypse, thus characterised the Press in his monkish Latin :— 

Gula ignea, caligo, impetus immunis cum strepitu horrendo.’ I do 
not dispute a word of this; it is an accurate portrait—a mouth of 
fire, smoke, prodigious rapidity, and a formidable noise. Yes; it is 
the locomotive which passes! It is the Press; the immense and living 
locomotive of Progress! Whither is it going? Towards what does 
it drag Civilisation ? To what does that powerful pilot-engine draw the 
peoples ? The tunnel islong, dark, and terrible. For humanity is as 
yet underground, overwhelmned and crushed by the superincumbent 
mass of superstitions, prejudices, and tyrannies, which encloses it as in 
a vault filled with darkness! Alas! since man has existed all history 
has been Subterranean. Nowhere could we discover any sparkle of 
the ray divine. But now, in the nineteenth century, after the French 
Revolution, there is hope, there is certainty. There, far before us, a 
-Uminous point appears. It grows, every moment it grows larger, It 
18 the future ! it is reality ! it is the end of misery! it is the dawn of 
day! itis Canaan! It is the land of the Future, where we shall have 
none about us but brothers, and nothing above us but Heaven! 
' —~. to the holy locomotive! Courage to Thought! Courage to 
lence ! Courage to Philosophy! Courage tothe Press! Courage 
a you, also, you minds! For the hour approaches when humanity, 
—— tas ay from the black tunnel six thousand years long, 
plore he enly face to face with the sun of ideality, will rush forth 
oriously into light. 

Gentlemen, one word more, and in your indulgence allow me to 
a it a personal one. To be among you—what joy! I thank God 
— sn given me, in my severe life, this charming hour. To- 
= Ww 1 re-enter the shadow ; but I have seen you—I have spoken 

you—I have grasped your hands—and [ shall have that to carry 
= again to my solitude. You, my friends of France, and you, my 

er friends who are here, will understand that it is to you I address 
my parting words, Eleven years ago you saw me go forth almost a 
young man; you find me now an old one. The locks are changed ; 
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but not the heart. I thank you for remembering an absent man. I 
thank you for having come here. Receive—and you also, young men, 
whose names have been dear to me from afar, and whom I now see 
for the first time—receive my affectionate thanks. It seems to me 
that among youl breathe my native air ; that each of you has brought 
to me a little of France. It seemsto me, that I can see arising from 
your assembled souls thronging round me, something charming and 
august, which shines like a light, and which is the smile of our 
country. 

‘*T drink to the Press! To its power, glory, and influence! To its 
liberty in Belgium, in England, in Germany, in Switzerland, in Italy, 
in Spain, and in America! To its deliverance elsewhere!” 

It is impossible to describe the frenzy of delight and admiration 
with which this eloquent oration was received—this oration of which 
(whatever we may think of its philosophy) every word is a brilliant 
epigram. Frequent bursts of applause interrupted the orator at the 
close of each phrase, and when he had finished the whole company 
pressed around him with enthusiasm, eager to shake him by the hand, 
or at least to touch the hem of his garment. 

Shortly after, M. Louis Blane was called upon to speak, and he 
improvised an eloquent but somewhat vehement discourse, taking for 
his text the failure of Garibaldi’s attempt upon Rome, and the con- 
demnation of that attempt which had appeared in the English press. 
Garibaldi, he contended, had gone to ask for Italy’s right, and he had 
been beaten back by Italians; but even in his distress he was victo- 
rious, for the affair at Aspromonte could not but hasten the departure 
of the French from Rome. In the course of his speech, which was 
very violent both for the phrases and choice of subjects, he spoke of 
Louis Napoleon as ‘ the Imperial Pantagruel.” 

Other toasts were proposed with fit orations. Honour was done to 
the foreign journalists who had come from different countries to do 
honour to the occasion. Photographic portraits of Victor Hugo 
were distributed among the guests as souvenirs of the event, and 
midnight had chimed from the towers of St. Gudule before the guests 
separated, each bearing with him a reminiscence which can never be 
effaced of one of the most interesting literary events that has taken 
place in modern times. 








THE ALDEN TYPE-SETTING AND DisTrRIBUTING MACHINE.—A company has 
recently been formed in New York, with a capital of 20,000/, to work a patent 
for a type-setting and distributing machine, invented by Timothy Alden, a 
native of Massachusetts, who spent twenty years and over forty thousand dol- 
lars in its perfection, and, strange to say, died six months after having obtained 
the patent for it. His whole life and thought after he attained manhood were 
expended in the invention. So completely was his mind absorbed in it that, in 
walking the streets, his hands moved involuntarily, as if following the motion 
of the machine, and he cared to talk about nothing else. ‘Wood's Typographic 
Advertiser describes the machine as occupying only four or five square feet of 
room, and as an ornamental piece of furniture. It does the whole work of set- 
ting up type ready for the forms, and after it has been used it distributes it 
again to its appropriate class. The work of setting and of distributing is done 
simultaneously. The machine is to be worked by hand or steam, as is most con- 
venient. It is moved by the strength of a child’s arm, and may be rigged to be 
moved by the foot of a compositor. The work of composition is performed by 
pressing upon ivory keys representing letters or characters, in nearly the same 
manner as a piano is played. There are 154 of these keys placed closely to- 
gether, representing the different kinds of letters, upper and lower case, spaces, 
figures, punctuation marks, &c., of one particular class of type, and these keys 
can be touched with exceeding rapidity. By the complex working of the 
machinery this touch brings the type from the fount, and places it in appropriate 
order. Any attempt to describe the machinery would be futile. It is very nice 
and subtle, but when its working is understood the plan is very simple. We 
may say, however, that it has the form of a circular table. In the centre is a 
wheel, turning horizontally, which brings the types to their place in the line. 
The wheel is about two feet in diameter. Around it there are arranged thirty- 
six type conveyers or fingers, one-half of them to carry type for setting, one- 
half for distribution. Around the wheel are 154 radiating grooves or channels, 
with one end presented to the wheel, which contain all the letters or marks of 
one particular kind of type, and as the wheel revolves each groove takes from 
the wheel or delivers to it its particular type. The touch upon the keys causes 
the type corresponding to that key to present itself to the wheel when it comes 
around. The process of distribution, however, is on a different plan. The 
machine will distribute the type to their appropriate case without any attention 
from the compositor. Their delivery is governed by a particular nick in the 
back, which differs on every different letter and mark, and the type, guided by | 
this nick, cannot possibly be deposited in a wrong case. As the wheel revolves 
the distributing fingers or conveyers stop at the body of dead matter and 
take each letter and deposit it in its proper place, while the setting fingers stop 
at the case, and take the letters severally and place them in the composing- 
stick in the order in which the compositor touches the keys. The outside 
grooves containing the type are so arranged in moveable segments of the circle 
that they can easily be removed to give place to grooves containing other sizes 
of type. If the compositor desires to stop the distribution he may do so bya 
touch of his finger, and go on setting type alone. On the other hand, he may 
discontinue composition, and the machine will go on distributing as before. 
without interference from anybody. If any of the grooves are filled, the wheel 
passes the type on and drops it into the pie-box. When type-setting is being 
done the line is shoved towards the column of matter, cut into lines by the 
compositor, and “ justified” with ease and accuracy. The key may be touched 
with the greatest degree of rapidity possible by the hand, but the wheel only 
revolves at a certain speed, and the compositor is enabled to touch sixty keys 
ahead of the delivery by the wheel, thus giving him abundance of time to look 
at the line as it is set up, and correct any mistake that he may have made; or, 
if he is careful enough always to touch the right keys, which is easily enough 
done, he may take the time for rest. But no proof reading or correcting is re~ 
quired of the matter set up by this process, The inventor was a practical 
printer previous to conceiving the idea of the invention, and every requirement 
of type-setting and distributing is provided for. The machine is all metal, and 
scarcely liable to derangement, or any great wear. The type is also better pre- 
served by its use. It is claimed by those holding the patent that it will set up 
40,000 ems (80,000 letters) per day, or as much as six or eight compositors. The 
price asked for the machine is 300/. 
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THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF CHARLES V. 


The Autobiography of Charles V. Recently discovered in the Portu- 
guese Language by Baron Kervyy pe Lertennove, Member of the 
Royal Academy of Belgium. The English Translation by Lzoxarp 
Francis Srpsoy, M R.S.L. Copyright Edition. London: Long- 
mans. 1862. pp. xlviii.-161. 

rMHIS BRIEF BUT INTERESTING VOLUME supplements 

E in a very valuable manner the abundant labonrs of Robertson, 

Stirling, Sandoval, Martinez de la Puente, Mesenius, and the other 

numerous historians who have chosen for their theme the great and 

triumphant career of Charles V. It is nothing less than the auto- 
biography of that puissant prince written by himself at a very ad- 
vanced period of his reign, and intended for the instruction of his son 
and successor Philip. That the original of such a document has, or 
once had) éxistence was already well known to students, albeit the 
document itself was unknown, and the original has not even yet been 
discovered. That which the Baron Kervyn de Lettenhove has dis- 
covered at the Imperial Library of Paris is but a Portuguese transla- 
tion. The original is yet missing, and what has become of it cannot 
even be surmised. The translation is described as: ‘* The History of 
the most invincible Emperor Charles V., King of Spain; composed 
by his Cesarean Majesty, as is shown by the preface on the following 
pages, translated from the French and from the original at Madrid, 
in 1620.” If this be a correct statement of facts, the Portuguese 

MS. which the Baron Kervyn de Lettenhove has discovered is a 

translation imto Portuguese from a French translation, which was 

afterwards compared with the original document at Madrid 
in 1620. What has become of that interesting original docu- 
ment no one Knows. The Baron Kervyn de Lettenhove asks : 

** Did some prejudice of natural honour cause it to be destroyed when 

the grandson of the King of France came to occupy the throne of 

Charles V.? Has it been the football, at the commencement of this 

century, of some of those soldiers who thought they were avenging 

the vanquished of Pavia when they made their weapons clang in the 
caverns* of the Escurial, where reposes the rival of Francis I. ? 

Or is it, on the contrary, preserved among a lot of secret archives ? 

Spain, we hope, will deem these doubts worthy of solution.” 

The existence of the original document was, we repeat, perfectly 
well known. William Van Male, one of bis secretaries and transla- 
tors, speaks of it in these terms: ‘In the leisures of his navigation 
on the Rhine, the Emperor, having plenty of leisure time on board 
ship, undertook to write his journies and expeditions from the year 
1515 up to the present moment. The work is admirably polished and 
elegant, and the style attests great strength of mind and eloquence.” 
The account of his journeys and expeditions here referred to is no 
doubt that which is now before us. It closes at the year 1548, eight 
years before he resigned his Crown and retired to the monastery of 
Yuste. ‘To that retirement, however, he most likely bore this record 
of his deeds ; although there is no evidence to show that he took ad- 
vantage of the retirement which he there enjoyed to complete the 
work. The Baron Kervyn tells us, that ‘In the enumeration of the 
books found at Yuste, atter the death of Charles V., we find the follow- 
ing :—‘* A Book of Memoirs (Memorias) with a golden pen.” This 
was, there can be little doubt, the autobiography whose translaticn is 
before us; but if the golden pen had been active in the solitude of 
Yuste, its productions have not yet reached us. 

A man’s own account of himself is always more interesting than 
anybody else’s, and to the eye of a careful analyst it will generally be 
more instructive. The errors of self-love are less complicated than 
those of ignorance and prejudice, and they have this advantage, that 
they are based upon the immutable laws of himan nature, and can, 
therefore, be read plainly by one who understands those laws, 
When the hero of the self-told tale isa man who has played such a 
considerable part in the world’s history as was supported by Charles 
V., the interest becomes indeed intense. There is also another charm 
about the autobiography of a great man; it enables us to realise 
something of the indifference with which men who are placed in con- 
siderable positions come to look upon the greatness which surrounds 
them and the tremendous events in which they take part. This is 
merely by reason of the operation of a very simple law of our nature. 
It has been well said that princes see farther than other men because 
they are placed higher. Thanks to that high position, they are not 
dazzled or astonished by the brilliance which surrounds them. The 
facility with which human nature adapts itself to circumstances is 
astonishing. A man who is accustomed only to the management of a 
shop or of a factory imagines that to rule a kingdom would be too 
great a task for his understanding. ‘The chances are it would not be 


* The word “ ¢averns” is Mr. Simpson’s, not ours, and is a very vile one. Not much 
better is the word * researches.” in the preceding page. Mr. Simpson’s translation is a 
very fair one, but it is not free from blemishes like these. He would have done well to 


bear in mind the description (quoted in the Baron Kervyn’'s introduction), of Van Maie’s 
system of translation: ‘*Perhaps I may be accused of employing a new and too tree 
system of translation; Ihave followed the exact text before me, without, however. hold- 
ing myself bound fo give it literally, but without altering the sense, even when I have 
not adopted the same order and the same words.” 











so. Great events and magnificent ceremonials, which unsettle, fever, 
and disturb the tranquillity of those who are not accustomed to them, 
are to princes but the natural events of every day life. The curt and 
unadorned simplicity with which this monarch records the most 
stirring and important events is the first thing that strikes us in his 
narrative. It is only after reflection that we perceive how natural 
that simplicity is after ali. Take, as an illustration of this, the opening 
sentences of the autobiography. Here we find events of which the 
historians have made volumes, recorded in, comparatively speaking, a 
few lines. 

After the death of King Philip, there were at intervals various wars in the 
States of Flanders, which we called the Netherlands. One of those wars was 
that undertaken by the Emperor Maximilian, in concert with King Henry of 
England, against Louis, King of France. By the prudence, as well as by the 
habitual bravery of the Emperor, the French were defeated whilst endeavouring 
to relieve Terouane. After the capture of that city, siege was laid to Tournay, 
which, shortly afterwards. also surrendered, The result was, that the Archduke 
Charles, grandson of the Emperor, proceeded to Tournay, which was then inthe 
hands of King Henry, and to Lille, where he had his first interview with the 
same King, and where, amongst other things, his emancipation was discussed and 
resolved upon. This took place in the year 1515, during which he was imme- 
diately recognised as Lord of the said States of Flanders. Shortly afterwards, 
the same Archduke sent ambassadors to King Francis of France, who at the 
same period had inherited that kingdom, on the death of King Louis. These 
ambassadors negotiated and concluded peace. Inthe same year, his Majesty 
visited a portion of the States of Flanders, and whilst making that visit there 
arrived at the Hague, in Holland, M. de Vendéme, sent by the King of France 
to ratify that peace. That portion of his states which he had not time to visit 
this year, was visited by him in the following year, 1516, and he held his first 
Chapter of the Order of the Golden Fleece at Brussels. This was the year of 
the death of the Catholic King; and, dating from that moment, the Archduke 
assumed the title of King. i 

At the same period he recovered, not without some resistance, his domains in 
Friesland ; then the King of France, on the occasion of his recent accession, 
expressed a desire to open other negotiations with his Majestv, which took place 
at Noyon, at the same time and in the same year. The King of France sent 
the Seigneur d’ Orval to ratify what had been newly agreed upon. His{Majesty 
remained in the Netherlands until after September 8, 1517, upon which day he 
embarked at Flushing for Spain, and he left for the first time, in his absence, 
Marvaret, his aunt, Governor of his states. 

This same year, his Majestv maintaining the peace concluded in France, and 
the friendship of the King of England, embarked, as already stated, at Flush- 
ing, crossed the ocean, and for the first time saw Spain, where his sojourn was 
to be prolonged till 1520. Continuing his journey to Tordesillas, he went to kiss 
the hands of the Queen his mother, and starting from thence, he proceeded to 
Mojados, where he met the Infant Don Ferdinand, his brother, whom he wel- 
comed with great fraternal love, At this time Cardinal Fray Francis Ximenes, 
whom the Catholic King had instituted Governor of his kingdom, died. Con- 
tinving his journey, his Majesty arrived at Valledolid, where he assembled the 
Cortes of the kingdoms of Castille; and he was recognised as King conjointly 
with the Queen his mother. 

Here we have the record of a war with France, and the conclusion 
of a treaty of peace, the taking possession of Spain and the Nether- 
lands, the recovery by foree of Friesland, all conducted prosperously, 
and all by a youth seventeen years old. This passage affords, more- 
over, one or two corrections to the historians. Robertson attributes 
his visit to Spain to the entreaties of Cardinal Ximenes, and assigns 
the end of 1518 as the date of his first visit. Charles speaks of his visit 
to Spain as the natural consequence of his accession to his domains, 
and makes no farther mention of Cardinal Ximenes but that he died 
shortly after his arrival. The date of that arrival, moreover, is at the 
end of 1517, and not 151s, 

With similar brevity he records all the most important events of 
his life. His marriage appears in this brief form: ‘In 1526 the 
Emperor left Toledo for Seville, where he married.” That is all. Of 
the ceremonies observed, the beauty of the bride, the magnificent 
jewels—topics which would have supplied the historian or the modern 
reporter with material for many pages of eloquent description, not a 
word. The births of his children are recorded with exact regularity, 
and so also are his attacks of gout. In two instances only does he 
condescend to a petty detail, and both of these concerned his personal 
ailments. On one occasion, when the gout was very bad, he wrote 
down that ‘“‘he suffered so much from the gout that he was obliged to 
have a Jinen pad to his stirrup to rest his foot, and he rode thus all 
day,” and again he writes that “this was his fourteenth attack; and, 
in the spring, to hasten his convalescence, took a concoction of China- 
wood,” 

Before going through Charles’s account of his career the reader 
will do well to recall to mind the position in which this prince found 
himself at its outset, the circumstances of the times in which he lived, 
and the events which characterised those times. Ata very early age 
Charles inherited the Netherlands and Franche Comté as the heir of 
his father Philip, Archduke of Austria, and the Kingdom of Aragon 
and Castille, with Naples, Sicily, and Sardinia, in the right of his 
mother Joanna, the sole child of Ferdinand and Isabella. This was 
the origin of that union between Spain and the Netherlands which is 
so visibly recorded to the eye in the Moresque splendour of some of 
the public buildings of Brussels and of Bruges, and on the tombs of 
Spanish governors and grandees in all the principal churches through- 
out Belgium. This was the blending of divine right which brought 
Protestant Flanders under the scourge of the able bué ferocious 
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Alba, a minister who was but too willing to work the cruel behests 
of suchatyrant as Philip. ‘The consequences of that tyranny are but 
too obvious in the priest-ridden condition of Belgium at this moment, 
and among the most striking proof that the memory of it is still lively 
in the breasts of the Belgians, we may point to the two magnificent 
pictures upon the walls of the International Exhibition, whereby 
M. Gallait has nobly commemorated the deaths of the martyred 
Counts Egmont and Horn. 

The passages in which Charles records the earliest actions of his 
reign have been already quoted. In 1519 he succeeded to the Empire 


of Germany by the death of his grandfather Maximilian. ‘This 
momentous event is thus recorded: 
In the year 1519, His Majesty assembled the Cortes at Barcelona. On his 


way, he learnt the death of the Emperor Maximilian, his grandfather; and, 
whilst holding the Cortes, the news reached him of his election to the Empire, 
which Duke Frederick, Count Palatine, was charged to announce tohim. From 
thence he left for Corunna, to embark to receive the Imperial Crown at Aix-la- 
Chapelle. 

On bis road to Germany he visited Henry VIII. at Dover, 
holding what he records as his ** second interview with the king,” the 
first interview having taken place, as already recorded, in the year 
1515, at Lille. Immediately after his coronation, he held the famous 
Diet of Worms, at which Luther was summoned to appear ; to enable 
him to do which Charles granted him a safe conduct. The growing 
power of Protestantism is thus noticed by Charles himself. ‘* About 
this time, the heretical doctrines of Luther in Germany and the Com- 
munidadas in Spain, began to manifest themselves.” 

It was during this Diet of Worms that the hostilities hetween 
Charles and Francis I. of France broke out, which lasted many 
years. There was a personal quarrel between these princes. We 
have already seen that the reply which Charles sent to Francis in 1518 
was construed into an affront by the latter; but-the Emperor gives the 
following detail: ‘* not only could that King not conceal his mortifica- 
tion and little satisfaction it gave him, but it gradually increased, 
especially when the Catholic King was elected Emperor.” The 
campaign against France is dismissed in about four pages, and the 
great event which brought the war to a close is very curtly recorded : 

At this time (1525) the King of France laid siege to Pavia, which was held 
by Antonio de Leyva, and, in the battle fought in front of that city the King 
was made prisoner by the Duke of Bourbon. . . . The King was taken by the 
Viceroy of Naples into Spain to Madrid, where he fell sick, and the Emperor 
went to pay him a visit. This is the first time they met... . At the same 
time (1526) he set at liberty the King of France, receiving in exchange two of 
his sons as hostages, conformable to the conditions of the conventions made at 
Madrid. 

It will be remembered that it was after the battle of Pavia that 
Francis wrote to his mother, ‘‘ Tout est perdu, fors ’honneur.” The 
quarrel this patched up was renewed by Francis, who entered into a 
league with Pope Clement VII. and Henry of England against the 
Emperor. The latter, however, made short work of his Holiness ; 
for the Constable of Bourbon marched to Rome at once, took it, and 
shut up Pope Clement in the Castle of St. Angelo, until such time as 
he came to his senses, and made peace with the Emperor. As for 
Francis, his raid upon Savoy was repulsed, his forces beaten, and after 
an interval of peace and being beaten in a third war, he gave up fora 
time shis hostile claims against Charles, and peace was concluded 
between them in 1538. 

In 1635, Charles's great expedition upon Tunis took place. The 
object of this war is not stated, but it was obviously a religious one. 
He merely tells us that during the winter of the previous year “ was 
conceived and prepared the expedition to Tunis,” and afterwards 
recording the arrival of the Infant of Portugal to join the expedition, 
he says that he did so, ‘* having learnt that the expedition undertaken 
by his Majesty was directed against the infidels, being a high-minded 
Christian prince, he joined the expedition at Barcelona.” Pope Paul 
{the successor to Clement) also contributed six galleys to the fleet, 
thereby giving it still more the character of a Holy War. ‘The result 
of that expedition is well known, the defence of Tunis by Barbarossa 
Khair Eddin and its capture by Charles being one ‘of the most 
remarkable events of the time. It is recorded by Charles himself in a 
very few simple words : 

Then, after having made a reconnaissance as to the best point for landing, he 
for the first time set foot on African soil, with his whole army, commanded by 
General Marquis du Guast. After being delayed by some skirmishes, he 
— Goulette for some days with heavy artillery, and finally carried it by 

orm. 

At this time the Emperor received the news that the Empress had given birth 
to the Infanta Doita Juana, her second daughter. A few days afterwards, 
leaving Goulette and the fleet well provided for, he advanced ‘towards Tunis 
with his infantry and cavalry and some pieces of artillery. Whilst advancing, 
Barbarossa made a sortie from Tunis with a large body of Moors, on horse and 
foot, supported by numerous artillery, and attacked the Emperor between some 
pits and swamps, where he had halted to rest his army. 

The Emperor took possession of the ground, and compelled the enemy to with- 
draw, with the loss of their artillery and of a portion of their troops. His Majesty 
also suffered some loss on bis side; on the same day Barbarossa beat a retreat 
toward Tunis. At daybreak next morning the Emperor drew up his army in 
order of battle, and advanced against the said city of Tunis, and neither Barba- 
Tossa nor his men could prevent him forcing an entrance with his army. After 
having sacked the town and liberated the Christian slaves, he restored it to 
King Hassan, and having returned to La Goulette, which he fortified, he em- 
barked with the intention of taking the city of Africa.* 

Subsequently, when FrancisI. went to war with Charles on account 
of Savoy, the Sultan Solyman was on the side of France, and sent 





* Mehedia—tie ancient Aplrodisium. 














Barbarossa at the head of an army to ravage Italy. In 1541 Charles 
returned to Africa and attempted to take Algiers; but the expedi- 
tion was an ill-fated one, and the Emperor had, for the first time in 
his career, to eat the bitter fruit of failure. In the account which he 
gives of this untoward event, Charles strives to make the usual 
excuses for his mistakes by attributing much to destiny. The 
weather was against him: “so fierce a tempest arose on sea that 
many vessels perished, and the army on land also suffered considerably. 
. . . Finally (be adds), the annoyances became so great that the 
Emperor deemed it the wisest plan to relinquish the expedition and 
put to sea.” Further on he refers to the want of provisions ; but, he 
adds, that, after all their misfortunes, ‘‘ the troops recovered so well 
that, without so much loss as might have been expected from such 
weather, they all returned to the appointed rendezvous. The Emperor 
dismissed the superfluous men and those least wanted, and the others 
returned to their garrisons.” ‘This, it must be admitted, is a slight 
enough description of an event which, according to the historians, cost 
the best part of an army and a fleet, and compelled the Emperor to 
leave both his artillery and his baggage in the hands of the enemy. 

In 1542, Francis I. once more attacked Charles for the sake of the 
Netherlands—always a capital object in the eyes of the French 
monarchs, ‘* Nevertheless,” writes Charles, “* by the grace of God, the 
Emperor, and those who had the management of his affairs, set things 
so well in order, and organised so able a defence, that this time the 
said King did nothing of importance.” 

At this period Pope Paul, not satisfied with having issued a bull, which was 
a testimonv of his good will, but which had scarcely any other eflect, convoked 
a general Council at Trent, and at the same time sent his legates to his Majesty 
and to the King of France, not only to invite them and to exhort them to peace, 
but also to restrain them by ecclesiastical censure if they would not obey his 
behest to conclude a truce. This happened, as already said, at the period his 
Majesty was attacked, and when the French were repulsed on all sides and com- 
pelled to withdraw. His Imperial Majesty, seeing with what intentions his 
Holiness wished to effect a peace between their Majesties, and that thereby his 
Imperial Majesty would have been muleted and dispossessed of all that had been 
taken from him by a sudden and unexpected invasion, did not think it either 
equitable or suitable to accept such propositions of peace; but he felt indignant, 
and obliged to reconquer what belonged to him, and to show his resentment for 
such an injury. The Emperor, therefore rejected the said propositions, and 
would not hearken to them at all. He somewiat drily dismissed the Legate, 
who had addressed him in a tone without that respect which was due to his 
Majesty. Je, however, still protested that he was, as he always had been, 
inclined to treat for peace, provided that the adverse party was governed by 
reason, and provided that the peace was sure and suitable to the service of God 
and to the welfare of Christianity. 

The struggle between Charles and Francis was for supremacy, and 
no one can wonder that the Holy Father was anxious—for the sake of 
the peace of Christendom, and, doubtless, also, that all his Catholic 
sons should aid him in the common object of repressing the rising heresy 
—-to bring about a peace between them. In 1544 the proceedings of 
Francis (who was ever alternating between professions of friendship 
and hostile acts) became so outrageous, that Charles marched into 
Champagne, and dictated terms of peace before the walls of Chalons. 
It happened at that precise moment that Henry ot England was har- 
rassing his host of the Field of Gold Cloth on the other side by besieging 
Boulogne, and Charles threatened, if bis terms were not accepted, that 
their forces should advance on each side until a junction was accom- 
plished at Paris. There is a story rife among the historians, that, on one 
occasion during their quarrels, Charles accused Francis of perjury, 
and the French King replied by challenging the Emperor to single 
combat. The latter, however, makes no mention of such an 
occurrence, 

In 1543, the Council of Trent was summoned by Pope Paul IIL, 
for the purpose of protecting the Roman Church against the inroads 
of Luther and his followers. Charles says of the Pope, that ‘‘ he had 
promised to announce and convoke the Council immediately, and 
exhibited a lively desire to provide a remedy for the evils which had 
befallen Christianity, and for the abuses of the Church ; nevertheless, 
those demonstrations and first zeal gradually cooled down, and, 
following the steps and example of Pope Clement, he temporised with 
soft words, and always postponed the convocation and meeting of 
the Council until he sent to Monzon—where the King of France com- 
menced the war in 1542—a bull of convocation of the said Council at 
Trent.” One of the results of the Council was the treaty of peace 
between the Emperor and Francis. The former writes, that ‘he 
knew and had seen the great arrogance and the obstinacy of the Pro- 
testants, and feared that no good results would be obtained. He had 
always maintained the conviction, with many others, that it was im- 
possible to lower by means of severity such obstinacy and so great a 
power as that possessed by the Protestants; he was, therefore, per- 
plexed how to act in a matter which it was so necessary and so im- 
portant to see settled. But God “who never forsakes those who have 
recourse unto Him, even when they do not deserve it,” showed him the 
way, which way was a secret treaty with Francis to support the 
spiritual and temporal power of the Pope, and that ‘if his Holiness 
would give them the support of his spiritual and temporal power, 
their Majesties—considering that kind and conciliatory measures were 
of no avail, and that the obstinacy and the insolence of the Protes- 
tants increased daily to such a degree that it could no longer be 
tolerated, would undertake by force to remedy and obviate their 
obstinacy and their insolence.” The convenient manner in which 
Charles referred all events which accorded with his own policy to the 
will of God, is noticeable in this document. When the death of the 
Duke of Orleans happened at the fortunate moment for Charles, he 
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wrote, ‘this death came opportunely, for, as it was natural, it may 
be believed that God had resolved it in His secret judgments.” 

This secret convention between the Emperor and the Pope was the 
cause and mainspring of that war which agitated Germany for 
the next eight years. The reforming Princes and Electors soon got 
wind of the matter, and when Charles next came to Germany at the 
head of a following rather more numerous than usual, they told him, 
frankly enough, that to come to Germany “ at the head of an army 
was something quite new, and which scandalised the greater portion 
of that country.” Charles replied, graciously enough, that he wished 
to settle matters by peace and concord rather than by force and dis- 
cord, ‘*tor he never wished to have recourse to arms unless he found that 
all other means were to be despaired of, and that he was compelled to 
adopt such a step.” Later on he aimits that ‘‘ the Pope’s emissaries 
and some ecclesiastics were incessantly endeavouring to induce the 
Emperor to take up arms against the Protestants ;” but that the 
Emperor hesitated, not from any qualms of conscience, but “as much 
on account of the greatness and difficulty of such an enterprise, as 
also to have time to consult the King his brother, whom he daily ex- 
pected.” It was not long, however, before a leagne was cemented 
according to the wishes of the Pope. Some of the Protestant party 
in Germany, and above all the combination of power called the 
League of Smalcalde, in vain attempted to ward off the blow. Others, 
however (at the head of whom was the Elector John Frederick of 
Saxony) assumed a more defiant attitude, and the Emperor soon had 
to take the field to uphold his resolution of remaining, as he ex- 
pressed it, Emperor of Germany. The opening of the war is thus 
related by him: 

At this time the Protestants who had taken Rhain, a domain of the Duke of 
Bavaria, were alvancing on Ingolstadt, a town belonging to the same Duke, 
into which the Emperor had placed some troops. ‘They sent him by a trumpeter 
and a page, according to their custom, a letter, as long as it wasinsolent, of which 
his Majesty took no heed, and to which hedid not take the trouble to reply. As 
they had entered into this path, it would have been better for them if they had 
adhered to their defiance, throwing off all reserve and carrying out their threats, 
than to waste their time in such empty fanfaronades. God blinded them; he 
allowed this to be the third fault which they committed, that they might not 
obtain the object of their perverse designs. The Emperor, turning this time and 
advantage to account, hastened the arrival of the Papal troops, as weil as of 
those of the other Italian princes, of the Spaniards, who had been called from 
Lombardy, and of some Germans, who, in consequence of impediments and 
obstacles caused by the advance of the Protestants, had not been able to arrive 
sooner. They all reached Landshut, and the Emperor immediately commenced 
to march with all the troops he had assembled, in the direction of Neustadt, a 
town belonzing to the Duke of Bavaria, with the intention and wish of establish- 
iny his head-quarters there, to entrench himself and gradually approach the 
enemy, which he could not do at the present momeut, from a scarcity of provi- 
sions, because, as the war had only just commenced, the necessary measures had 
hot yet been completed to provide the army abundantly with all that it stood in 
need of. Consequently the Emperor left Neustadt for Ratisbon; and there he 
so well organised matters, that no further want of provisions was felt, at least 
nothing worth mentioning. In the same city arrived the Spaniards, who came 
from Naples by the Adriatic; and also Marquises John and Albert of Branden- 
burg, and the Master of Prussia, with all the German cavalry they could collect, 
thereby rendering service to his Majesty. 

The events of the campaign against the Protestants are detailed by 
Charles with greater minuteness than he has used at any other period 
of his career. The battle of Neustadt is described at considerate 
length ; the Emperor (after his fashion) attributing the success of' his 
arms to the special providence of God. ‘The description he gives of 
the bombardment of his camp is highly characteristic. 

For some days the two camps remained close to and opposite each other, and 
a few skirmishes took place, in which, with God’s blessing, the enemy always 
had the worst of it. Nevertheless,*they came and established themselves one 
league nearer to his Majesty. A night assault caused them great damage, and 
on the following day a good skirmish ensued; on the day following that, very 
early in the morning, they advanced with the whole of their army and artillery 
in good order, within cannon-range, towards the imperial camp. The Emperor, 
having been immediately informed of this by his general, the Duke of Alba, 
conned his armour, mounted his charger, and ordered the Duke at once, without 
making any noise or causing any alarm, to put the whole army in order of 
battle. Tue Emperor had scarcely shown himself, and the order which he had 
given had scarcely been executed, when the enemy, who had already established 
a portion of their artillery on a ridge, which was very convenient for them for 
this purpose, opened fire with that artillery, and with a number of other guns 
placed at different points, upon the camp and army of the Emperor, with such 
good will, that from eight o'clock in the morning till four o’clock in the after- 
noon, they tired from eight hundred to nine hundred rounds of heavy artillery ; 
an event hitherto unprecedented, for never had an army in the open field been 
exposed to such a fire, without being protected by entrenchments. Nevertheless, 
the soldiers of the Emperor supported it so well that not one of them displayed 
the slightest semblance of fear, and, by God's blessing, the said artillery did not 
do much harm. The enemy suffered much more from the artillery with which 
the imperial army replied to them. It was reported that they had the plan of 
ceasing the fire of their artillery and attacking the Emperor's camp. It is pos- 
sible that they had good reason not to do so; at all events, they must not be 
blamed for not having done so. 

‘To this followed the battle of Noérdlingen and the surrender of 
Donauwroth, Hastat, Laubingen, Gondelfingen, Wiirtemberg, Augs- 
burg, and Strasburg. The Emperor records his successes on all these 
occasions with infinite gusto, always attributing everything which 
happened in his favour to Providential interference. On one occa- 
sion, when a dense mist obscured the advance ef the Imperial soldiers 
upon the Protestants at Milberg, and the atmosphere was cleared 
at an auspicious moment, we find the matter thus recorded: * The 
Emperor placed everything in the hands of God, that, whether he 
should be preserve or perish, His will should be done; and God in 
His mercy deigned all of a sudden to clear away the fog, and give 
such a clear sky, that it was discovered that the supposition which 











his Majesty had made on the previous day had been realised.” After 
the battle of ee the Emperor disbanded his troops for the 
curious reason that ‘there did not remain any leader of importance 
who could take the field against him;” and resolved to terminate 
‘‘what remained to be done by friendly measures.” ‘This was 
eventually brought about by the submission of the Electors of Saxony 
and Brandenburg, and the Landgrave of Hesse, upon terms satisfac- 
tory tothe Emperor. This war over, Charles held a diet at Augs- 
burg, and returned to the Netherlands. At which point in his career 
the autobiography ends. 

Such is the sketch which Charles V. has given of his career, and it 
is, in every respect, a most interesting one; not the least so on 
account of the insight which it gives of the manner in which great 
persons and * heroes” come to estimate their position in the world. 
Within the limits of this little book we find much of Charles’s own 
* richts,” much of his power and dignity, much of his wars, and of his 
diplomatic intrigues of his opponents; but of the great bulk of man- 
kind, of the vast throng of people who lived, and moved, and had 
their being around him; who paid for his glories and his victories 
with their sweat and with their blood; and, under the pretext of 
governing whom his position and proceedings were alone detensible— 
not one single word. 

A hint, in passing, to the enterprising publishers. In Mr. Gren- 
ville’s collection of books at the British Museum a valuable MS. is 
preserved. It contains a series of tableaux, executed with infinite art, 
by Julio Clovio, and representing the most notable points in the Em- 
peror’s Charles’s career: These tableaux have never, as far as we 
know, been engraved. What an opportunity does this autobiography 
present for giving them to the world in this form, if the proper per- 
mission to do so can be obtained! The career of Charles V., narrated 
by himself, and illustrated by these exquisite tableaux of Julio Clovio, 
would make a livre de luxe such as few publishers have the oppor- 
tunity of producing. 








THE DEMONSTRATION OF THE INVISIBLE. 


Der Materialismus: seine Wahrheit und sein Irrthum. Von Dr- 
Jurius Fravenstapt. [Materialism: its Truth and its Error. By 
Dr. Juttus Fravenstapt.] Leipsic: Brockhaus. pp. 224. 


T IS OFTEN where there is the greatest apparent diversity of 
opinion that there is the nearest approach to certain common 
principles; while, on the other hand, where there is the despotic 
assertion of unity, there may be the wildest anarchy of opinion, even 
though it may not come to conscious or definite utterance. Not 
useless, not fruitless, have the long metaphysical debates in Germany 
been. They have shown the folly of mere abstractions ; but, besides, 
they have secured some solid conquests for that diviner reason which 
exalts and harmonises human life by encouraging reverence for what 
is sacred in the lowliest earthly lot. And, moreover, they have made 
a Catholic faith possible, wherein philosophy and religion can have 
equal part. As a chief service they have vanquished for ever that 
dreary dualism which was the reproach alike of religion and philo- 
sophy. Henceforth the universe must be viewed as one grand, spon- 
taneous, vital reality, and not as two separate entities, frowning at 
each other as implacable antagonisms. No doctrine can be more 
prosaic, more mechanical, more ghastly, more atheistical, than that 
which preaches eternal war between matter and spirit. Substance is 
one; it is in being one that it has formative and productive energy. 
The identity of substance and force is an immanent identity ; and 
substance can as little be imagined without force as force without 
substance. This identity, however, has been so interpreted as to lead 
to materialistic conclusions, whereas its true interpretation can 
only be found in the ideal and the invisible. Matter cannot 
be the symbol of spirit, for symbolism implies affinity; but 
the seen can be the symbol of the unseen. Hence the pro- 
foundest mystics, in their ecstatic dreams of that unknown in 
the vast vestibule of which they adored, felt the sensuous creation 
to be no vileness, no vulgarity, but the very veil, gorgeously 
embroidered, of the Everlasting Temple. Mysticism has the presenti- 
ment of every lofty metaphysical idea; but the loftiest metaphysical 
ideas are at last accepted by experience and demonstrated by logic, 
so that the tendency must ever be, spite of transient aberrations and 
declensions toward a more joyous and majestic enthronement of the 
invisible in human hearts. Official Churches, however, and tradi- 
tional theologies, have always abhorred both mysticism and idealistic 
metaphysics, and have been ready on every occasion to raise a sense- 
less and craven outcry about unbelief, when the march of the com- 
munity was only toward a belief of a nobler kind. The Churches and 
the Theologies forget, or intentionally overlook, that the community 
is always eitber influenced by convictions or in search of convictions, 
and that the universal, or even the general reign of infidelity is im- 
possible. No infidelity is really fatal except that which endangers 
a heroic morality. But whence does such infidelity arise? Not from 
any theoretical teachings. It arises from the selfishness, the world- 
liness, of those very classes that vaunt themselves the champions of 
constituted systems. Germany is the only land where Belief and 
Unbelief receive fair and philosophical treatment. And Germany 
would be ashamed alike of the puny mortals who propound, and of 
the punier mortals who assail scepticism in England. 
Dr. Julius Frauenstidt offers an example which it would be 
well for those who detend popular creeds to follow. He shuns 
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declamation no less than misrepresentation; he is as calm as he 
is comprehensive; and he convinces because he employs no 
trickeries to persuade. Some time since we introduced our 
readers to a remarkable book, that of Dr, Louis Biichner on Force 
and Substance. This book has gone through many editions, 
and numerous refutations of it have appeared. Frauenstiidt’s work 
is a reply to Biichner’s book; and no one who has read the one 
should fail to read the other. Arthur Schopenhauer, a German phi- 
losopher, who died about two years ago, was long in gaining a 
reputation. But his treatises and his doctrines have recently excited 
a large and living interest. By some he has been regarded as the 
greatest philosopher since Kant, and the only true continuator of 
Kant. We shall be glad to furnish, on fitting opportunity, an honest 
and complete estimate of Schopenhauer’s philosophy. Meanwhile, 
from our present imperfect acquaintance with it, we are inclined to 
admit its novelty of form rather than its real originality, and to see 
in it a compound of paradox, of fallacy, of commonplace, and of 
full, fresh genius. A prominent disseminator and interpreter of 
Schopenhauer’s theories is Dr. Julius Frauenstiidt. As a consistent 
and zealous disciple, Frauenstiidt applies to all things the Schopen- 
hauer test. By this test he judges Biichner. The essential point in 
the Schopenhauer creed is that all things are externally perception, 
internally will. But ‘ will” here means the blind, instinctive impulse to 
existence. We are unable to see what is gained by substituting the 
term “will” for the more inclusive term “life.” That nature is sponta- 
neous life, and, though including intelligence, not pre-eminently in- 
telligence, is a conclusion to which all inquiry conducts that is not 
misled by the pedantries of the schools. It is the habit of 
the pedants to impose on nature certain rationalistic conditions. 
But nature bursts with sublime scorn through the feeble boun- 
daries raised by human presumption and caprice. In nothing 
does man so signally show his pride and his folly as in his in- 
cessant praise of the understanding at the expence of instinct. He 
builds in_ his brain the scheme and skeleton of a universe, and 
because the universe itself does not correspond thereto, he pictures it 
wounded by some terrible curse, writhing and moaning, and miserable. 
Surely there would be both wisdom and humility in striving to live in 
harmony with the universe instead of mourning over it for not being 
the exact incarnation of our crude conceits. But because the pedants 
determine to see in the universe nothing but an imperfect logical 
process to which they give a variety of names, the materialists 
absurdly retaliate by denying intelligence in the universe altogether. 
Yet as materialism is here the equivalent of atheism, it may be salu- 
tary and satisfactory to our readers in these days of distraction and 
of doubt, if we glance at the whole field of combat. 

There are four kinds of atheism. Materialistic atheism is the denial of 
God from an unwillingness, an inability to recognise the invisible. It 
does not proceed from a sceptical temper, but froma prosaic mind ; and 
It 1s connected with the progress of utilitarianism and industrialism. 
The French and English are more prone to it than the Germans ; and in 
ancient times the Romans were more prone to it than the Greeks. 
Sceptical atheism is the denial of God from the tendency to question 
and deny everything. It may, as in the case of Shelley, be con- 
nected with the richest imagination, the divinest idealism, the warmest 
religious emotion. From what is tragical in the individual’s lot it 
may arise, and it may also arise from the spectacle of moral degra- 
dation, of abject superstition in the community. This was specially 
the case during the last century in France, when D’Holbach, Diderot, 
Helvetius, and others, attacked religion. Speculative atheism is the 
denial of God from the love of logical consistency, or from the excess of 
philosophical daring. In the one case logic, in its investigation of 
causes, in vain seeks for a first cause. In the other, philosophy, re- 
fining and refining, analysing and analysing, arrives finally at a point 
where, in the dance of atoms, belief is impossible. Many of the 
ancient Greek philosophers had pondered and pondered till thought 
became a disease, and they were flung by their fevered phantasy into 
the gulf'of atheism. Practical atheism is the disbelief, not so much in 
God as in the ideal and heroic principles of virtue. It is compatible 
with extreme superstition, extreme credulity, the most rigid pharisaism, 
the most abject servility to priestcraft. The great mass of men at the 
present day are practical atheists. They believe the most puerile 
absurdities, but they have no earnestness, no enthusiasm, and treat 
the heroic, the ideal as follies, almost as crimes. Ontology is the 
science of existence, as existence ; and in the attempt to demonstrate 
the existence of God, the first proof or argument is the ontological. 
It supposes that the real and the ideal are correspondences, 
and it further supposes that every complete and clear idea 
implies a fact. What is the deduction? That, if we have 
the conception of a being infinitely and  sovereignly perfect, 
there must be ; such a being. The ontological argument was 
enpieyed by Saint Augustine, Saint Anselm, Descartes, Leibnitz. It 

4s been refuted by Kant and others. Satisfactory it is not; for, 
though the real and the ideal are correspondences, yet it is from the 
real to the ideal, and not from the ideal to the real, that we must 
Proceed. Furthermore, we have clear and complete conceptions of a 
unicorn, of a dragon, of a thousand strange things created by poetry, 
engendered by superstition, yet believe in none of them all. Cos- 
mology is the science of creation, and the second argument or proot 
is the cosmological. The cosmological argument concludes from the 
universe as the totality of conditions and relations to God, as the Un- 
Conditioned and the Absolute, But this argument takes for granted 





the very point in debate. For all probabilities are opposed to an 
unconditioned and an absolute; seeing that the vaster a thing the 
more the sum of its conditions and relations increases. Teleology is 
the science of ends, of purposes, and the third argument or proof is 
the teleological. It is the favourite argument of theologians, and it 
is the only one which atheists take the trouble to refute. The teleologi- 
cal argument points to the beauty, the order, the harmony of the 
universe as a proof of design, as a proof that there is a Being, Infinite, 
Eternal, and endowed with will, with consciousness, with foresight. 
But the order, however sublime, and the beauty, however enchanting, 
may proceed from a blind, unconscious force. It costs the atheist, 
therefore, slender effort to overthrow the advocate of design. As a 
writer, Paley is one of the clearest and best in the language. Yet, in 
dealing with the atheist, he is manifestly a sophist ; and the imitators 
of Paley, however well-meaning, have poured forth the most con- 
temptible rubbish. Brougham is eloquent; Hugh Miller was both 
eloquent and ingenious. Yet, in reference to the argument from 
design, they have alike talked the merest twaddle. Even if the 
argument from design could be accepted as valid, it would make the 
universe intolerably tiresome, and nature a sort of cross between a 
beaver and anavvy. The fourth proof or argument is the moral. 
Kant has called it a postulate or presupposition of the practical reason. 
Distinguishing between pure reason and practical reason, he insisted 
that practical reason must accept much which pure reason would 
reject. The moral argument is, that the consciousness of the moral 
law involves the consciousness of Deity; involves it as a principle, 
seeing that the moral law cannot be conceived without reference to 
the invisible ; involves it as an obligation, seeing that we estimate our 
actions in respect to an infinite being who has the power to punish. 
But the principle and the obligation may both be denied. The prin- 
ciple may be denied, for there is often the distinctest, most vivid con- 
ception of Duty where there is a total absence of the reiigious idea 
and of religious emotion. The obligation may be denied, for morality 
springs entirely from our social relations. If we were not social, we 
should not be moral beings. Hence the folly of those who maintain 
that we must invent an Elysium and an Erebus to bribe men to be 
righteous and to hinder them from being wicked. The fifth argument 
is the historical. It concludes the existence of God from the univer- 
sality of religious belief and practice. All times and all climes have 
had their divinities. But though it is absurd to suppose that religion 
is the invention of priests, yet the existence of religion does not 
demonstrate the existence of God. For religion, in its elementary 
state, is a simple dread of elementary forces. Besides, customs 
and beliefs have universally or extensively prevailed to which no 
reality corresponds. Men have believed in the stars as moulding 
destiny, in witches, in hobgoblins, and in possession by devils. They 
have believed, and they still believe, in ghosts. Nearly all Oriental 
nations still believe in the transmigration of souls. ‘There are philo- 
sophers, and even enlightened philosophers, who believe as heartily in 
the transmutation of metals as any alchemist of the Middle Ages. 
The sixth is the supernaturalist argument. There is a revelation, and 
there are miracles; and God alone could give the revelation and work 
the miracles. So reason certain zealots. On the other hand, it is 
argued by the same persons that there must be miracles and a reve- 
lation because there isa God. This pleading in a circle does not 
merit serious refutation. The seventh is the intuitionalist argument. 
In sending our phantasy to brood on our heart we find an invisible. 
If we enter this invisible we find an unknown; and if we utter our 
mystical joy to the deep abyss of this unknown, the voice which replies 
we are compelled to call God. This, however, is only an argument to 
men of an intuitionalist tendency ; and they do not need arguments 
of any kind. By the vast mass of men, who are not mystical, it cannot 
be felt as an argument at all. The eighth is the emotional argument. 
Men are driven, they know not why, to pray; and, even when they 
have renounced the creed of their childhood as mad and monstrous, 
worship, so far as it is of an emotional kind, may rouse them to 
enthusiasm or melt them to tears. Even when dying, religions long 
maintain their social and emotional power. The voices of children in 
the village church may be as entrancing as the grandest music pealing 
through the majestic cathedral. This is interesting, this is beautiful, 
but it may be an illusion; part of the romance and tragedy which we 
call our career. It is not a triumphant demonstration. The ninth 
and last argument is the biological argument. 

The other arguments are more or less inconclusive ; the biological 
argument is conclusive and irresistible. We, as individuals, are conscious 
life ; but only from conscious life can conscious life flow. Atheism, on 
the contrary, supposes the inorganic producing the conscious, that 
is, the infinitely inferior producing the infinitely superior! But 
though the biological argument is an invincible argument in favour of 
God's existence, it does not by itself pretend to demonstrate that God 
is wise, or just, or good. It is by faith, and not by demonstration, 
that the wisdom, the justice, the goodness of Ged are revealed to us. 
If there is no proof from the universe that God is wise; and if it 
would not be difficult for the logician to show that the universe is the 
sum of all follies, so much the more does faith rely on his wisdom. 
If there is no proof from the universe that God is just, forasmuch as 
iniquity reigns on the earth, so much the more does faith rely on his 
justice. If there is no proof from the universe that God is good, 
so much the more dees faith rely on bisygoodness. And if, 
restricting ourselves to the biological argument, we can only 
say that God is conscious life—but a conscious life obeving 
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resistless impulses, so much the more does faith, marvelling, 
adore a life beyond that life, an immensity of holiness and love, 
in which the harshest discords melt into the sweetest melody, 
the sublimest harmony. We question whether refutations of atheism 
serve any noble purpose. Renew the religious life ; purify, exalt the 
moral life of the community ; and atheism dies of itself. But to those 
who burn to defeat atheism by intellectual weapons, we have, we 
trust, furnished arms before which every foe must retire in dismay, 
while we have shown the necessity of faith at the exact point where 
intellectual weapons are unavailing. Frauenstiidt’s arguments do not 
so much help to complete those which we have offered as to vary 
them. They are, moreover, somewhat too subtle. Chivalrously 
celebrating what is true in materialism, be smites its falsehood down. 
But the victory, though absolute, is costly. Schopenhauer’s philo- 
sophy, like Berkeley's, tends to scepticism in the very effort to crush it. 
The individual is, according to Schopenhauer, a manifestation of the 
universal will. This universal will, furthermore, exists only as, and so 
far as, the individual beholds it. ‘Chis cuts away the ground from the 
materialist; but it quite as fatally cuts away the ground from the 
opponent of materialism. Nevertheless, Frauenstiidt’s modest, earnest 
treatise is a worthy utterance in a grand controversy. Arricus. 








COUNT CAVOUR. 


Reminiscences of the Life and Character of Count Cavour. By 
WittiaAm pe LA Rive. Translated from the French by Epwarp 
Romy, London: Longman, Green, Longman, Roberts, and 
Green. 1862. pp. 294. 

\ EMOIRS OF THE LATE PRIME MINISTER of King 
1 Victor Emmanuel increase in number, but we cannot say that 
they tend much to augment our real knowledge of the subject. We have 
Mr. Dicey’s book, upon which we have already passed judgment. We 
have not Mr. Devey’s book yet, although it was announced with much 
flourish of trumpets, and we were sternly rebuked by its author for 
presuming to doubt whether it would contain any very remarkable 
revelations. The volume before us is the production of an intimate 
friend and admirer of the late Count, and is, indeed, made up of five 
articles which have appeared in the Bibliotheque Universelle of Geneva. 
In a brief prefatory note, Mr. Romilly, the translator, tells us that 
Cavour was on terms of the greatest intimacy with the De la Rive 
family, that it was at their country house near Geneva that he was in 
the habit of spending days and weeks together, when he could escape 
from his work, and that it was at this country house that Mr. Romilly 
met him. The translator adds, as his own independent testimony, 
that ‘it was impossible to see Cavour in a family circle in which he 
was so intimate without knowing him; and to know him was to be 
inspired not only with respect and admiration, but with affection for 
him.” 

The main facts of Cavour’s life have already been recorded in 
noticing Mr. Dicey’s book, and our own opinion of his career and its 
results has been stated with sufficient clearness to render it quite un- 
necessary to go over that ground again. We purpose, therefore, to 
touch merely upon such points of M. de la Rive’s narrative as seem to 
challenge remark. 

At the outset, we must pay a tribute to the modesty of M. de la 
Rive, a modesty which some of the self-elected biographers of great 
wen would do well to emulate. He declares, on the threshold of his 
work, that his chief object is to describe Count Cavour as he appeared 
tohim. ‘ Thetime,” he admits, “is perhaps not yet come for passing 
judgment on Count de Cavour ;” and again, “I trust the reader will 
consider it as nothing more than a simple collection of notes, furnished 
by memory, and connected together by some few authentic documents. 
When I have laid down my pea, the life of Cavour will most certainly 
have still to be written; but I trust I shall have, in some degree, 
satisfied the curiosity of sympathising friends and admirers.” This is 
so true that it was almost obligatory on M. de la Rive to say it—and 
yet how few biographers do we find who are willing to make such an 
admission. ‘Time alone can test the ultimate value of what Count 
Cavour has done. M. de la Rive may well ask if “ the results which 
have been accomplished in Italy are final ?” Even as we write, events 
are occurring which warn us that they are not. Cavour’s master is 
looking to Rome as his capital and is yet obliged to punish the man 
who gave him Naples, for trying also to give him Rome. Louis 
Napoleon is declaring that the temporal rights of the Pope must be 
respected. The dungeons of Naples are as fill as ever they were 
under the Bourbons, with prisoners whose crinte is that they belong 
to what is called the party of “reaction.” The Emperor of Russia 
is addressing friendly communications to the dethroned King of Naples, 
assuring him that the last word is not yet said about Naples, and that 
he looks forward to a European Congress for the means of satisfying 
all parties. The soil of Italy is even now moving and trembling like 
Vesuvius on the eve of an eruption, and those who admire the beauty 
of the surface, and who even applaud the flames of the coming scourge 
as if they were feux de joie, reck little of the fiery surge of lava 
that boils and chafes below. 

And yet, though we cannot estimate the value of the results, we 
may be permitted to form an opinion of the means which Count 
Cavour took to obtain them. Here, as we have said before, we find 
a sad want of that high-mindedness which, to us, is indispensable to 
the character of a hero. Cavour was never too high for a trick, and 
expediency was the compass whereby he steered his political vessel. 





This, be it observed, belongs to a set of questions quite independent 
of the value of results, A victory may be necessary to the well-being 
of a nation; but we can scarcely call the man a hero who obtained it 
by falsifying a telegraph or breaking a promise that has been trusted 
in. When Cavour burked the press for the sake of liberty, we may 
be excused for doubting his liberalism; when he made a profession 
and a promise to the King of Naples, knowing the one to be untrue 
and that the other would be broken, we may respect his political 
ability, but scarcely set a high value upon his morals. M. de la Rive 
praises him for taking the ‘shortest cut” in diplomacy, and exalts 
his contempt for forms as a virtue. ‘At a glance,” says he, ‘he per- 
ceived the real gist of the question at issue, through every veil by which 
conventionalism disguised it and propriety encumbered it ; and these 
sacred veils—sacred in official eyes—were raised without respect, torn 
off without compunction, and cast aside without remorse.” And the 
arguments whereby M. de la Rive justifies this contempt for recognised 
modes of action are not less extraordinary. ‘ The Stock Exchange,” 
says he, ‘‘ and the press have put the old form of diplomacy to flight ; 
and in these days official dispatches are articles in newspapers.” Side 
by side with this remarkable declaration, which exalts the gambling- 
table and the Exchange for canards into the highest position among 
modern powers, let us set a wonderful enunciation of the Count him- 
self. ‘It is impossible to deny,” said Cavour, “ that mankind in the 
aggregate has made progress ; but as for individual man, I don’t believe 
the rogue has made any progress at all.’”” Which is as much as to say 
that an army can march forward twenty miles without any individual 
in it having advanced a step. Surely the Count would have been 
more guarded in his utterances among his friends if he had been aware 
that such nonsense as this was being faithfully recorded against him. 

In another part we find great laudation of Cavour’s wit. That, 
like his policy, always took the shortest cut. M. de la Rive gives an 
example of it: 

I remember that, in 1859, after the Austrians had repassed the Ticino, the 
inhabitants of Novara claimed from the Sardinian government repayment of the 
enormous contributions exacted from them by General Giulay. Equity seemed 
to be in favour of this appeal, made by a town which had thus exceptionally 
suffered ; but political expediency was against it, and it was rejected. ‘* What 
answer did you givethem?” lasked Cavour. ‘ Well,” he replied, ‘* 1 told them 
that war was war; that it kills some and ruins others; that it was true enough 
they were greatly to be pitied—tbat I pitied them; but that war is war.” This 
may give an idea of Cavour’s mode of arguing. 

We only hope that the unfortunate Novarese carried away with them 
a favourable impression of the Count’s witty mode of arguiag, and 
that they were as pleased with it as M. de la Rive appears to be. 

One more extract from M. de la Rive’s estimate of Cavour’s cha- 
racter, and it will serve for a key to the whole: 

But the country which he conquered he considered as his own, and if in order 
to effect this conquest he had recourse to the sword, be made still greater use of 
the principles of liberty. Liberty, then, it may be replied, was a mere instru- 
ment in his eyes; and if it were so, it seems to me of little consequence. What 
is of consequence is, that in wielding this instrument he neither impaired nor 
tarnished it, and that the work once accomplished, he did not destroy it, 

What a contradiction of terms! Liberty an instrument, and that it 
is of little consequence whether it be regarded so or not! That Cavour 
made use of a sham liberty as an instrument is very possible; but an 
instrument implies subordination, inferiority, despotism. ; 

The chapters relating to Cavour’s earlier life contains some interest- 
ing letters from himself, in which the growth of some of his later 
opinions may be traced. At one time we find him an enthusiastic 
admirer of Sir Robert Peel and free trade. ‘‘ England owes Peel many 
a statue,” he wrote in 1847. Peel was certainly a statesman whom 
Cavour would be very likely to admire; but it is a curious commen- 
tary upon his admiration for free trade that the financial policy of the 
kingdom of Italy, founded under his auspices, is anything but free 
trade, and that a more protective system has been adopted in the 
kingdom and duchies which have been annexed than prevailed under 
the governments which have been driven out. 

Cavour’s letters during the period of his stay in England are inter- 
esting as the criticisms of a shrewd, and, to a great extent, inde- 
pendent observer. He was especially disgusted at the language of 
the English newspapers about Louis Philippe and the Spanish mar- 
riages. Of our political opinions, he wrote: ‘I am a great admirer 
of the English; I have a sincere sympathy for them, for [ consider 
them as the advanced guard of civilisation, Nevertheless, I have not 
the slightest confidence in their politics. When I see them holding 
out one hand to Metternich, and with the other pushing on the Ultra- 
Radicals in Portugal, Spain, and Greece, I confess I am but little 
disposed to believe in their political honesty.” Some of his letters at 
this time introduce us to him in the character of a journalist. These 
were addressed to M. de la Rive’s father and mainly relate to articles 
which Cavour proposed to write for the Bibliothtque Universelle and 
the Revue Nouvelle. Among the subjects treated by him with most 
success may be named ‘Model Farms,” “ Railways in Italy”? and 
“Treland.” In 1847 he himself established the Risorgimento, 
thus availing himself of that press which (like liberty) he considered 
as an instrument—an instrument too, which, when he came to power, 
he did his best to spoil. M. de la Rive passes over somewhat hastily 
that episode in Cavour’s political career. The change in the law was 
to remove the privilege of a jury from the trial of offences on the part 
of the press against foreign governments. Cavour supported that 
change, maintaining, at the same time, “ the unrestricted liberty of the 
press, in relation to all domestic matters.” 
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in the Crimean war and in the treaty of Paris. There is nothing new 
either in the statements or the inferences. A file of the Times news- 
paper contains them all, and itis a significant indication of their value, 
that Cavour talks of the unmeasured hostility of England against 
Russia being checked and moderated by France. Cavour seemed to 
think that he was treated with icy coldness by Lord Palmerston. 

M. de la. Rive relates the circumstances of an interview between 
Cavour and Garibaldi. It occurred in 1859: 

It was about the same period that the valet whom I have just mentioned 
went one morning into the room where Cavour was at work, to say that there 
was a man below who ask to see the Count, “What is his name?” “ He 
would not give it. He has a large stick and a broad-brimmed hat; but he will 
have it that Monsieur le Comte expects him.” ‘“ Ah!” replied Cavour, rising 
from his chair, ‘let him eome iu. ...” That man was Garibaldi, just 
arrived from Caprera. Cavour had always entertained a good opinion of Gari- 
baldi. I remember formerly, with reference to the affairs of Montevideo, 
Cavour describing to me, in terms of sympathy and praise, the chequered life 
of one who at that time passed for a gallant adventurer. The events of 1848 
had brought Garibaldi back to Italy, where he increased his reputation for per- 
sonal bravery; and where he displayed a degree of military capacity for a long 
time questioned by protessional men, to whom the fame acquired by a general 
whose name was not to be found in the army list, gave umbrage. At the siege 
of Rome, he deserved to become the hero of Italy. In 1859, Cavour had two 
reasons for strongly desiring the co-operation of Garibaldi—the one purely noli- 
tical, arising out of his position as head of a party, which his defence of Rome 
had given him ; the other arising out of a just appreciation of the services to be 
expected from an able soldier, and one brave even to rashness. Garibaldi would 
be certain to carry with him the majority of the Republicans of Italy ; and this 
was a great object to attain, anxious as Cavour was that all the living forces 
of the country should be made to contribute to the national work. Hence the 
enrolment of the volunteers. But it required all Cavour’s firmness, and 
especially all his power, to overcome the impediments he met with, not only 
from the War Minister, who considered that this corps would prove an element 
of military disorder, but also from civilians and the diplomatic corps, who 
looked upon it as an element of political disorder. I remember having heard 
Cavour complain, on several occasions in 1859, that he could not obtain the 
uniforms, ammunition, and arms, which he had been promised for the volan- 
teers. Moreover, he laid great store npon these irregular bodies, trusting to 
their striking the first blow, and thus opening the campaign by some achieve- 
ment that would redound to the glory of Italy. ‘‘ We must,” he repeated, “ be 
the first in the field; we must fire our first shot before the arrival of the French. 

.. ” And he studied the map in search of the route which Garibaldi was 
not long in tracing for himself. 

The cession of Savoy and Nice to France M. de la Rive condemns 
frankly enough. It excited, he admits, too strong a feeling in his 
own country to make it possible for him to review it coldly. That 
the cession of so small a territory was no great compensation for the 
sacrifices which France had made for Italy he admits also, and even 
that it was better for Savoy itself to become a French department 
than to remain in Italy (!); ‘* but that precise reservation should not 
have been made for the express purpose of upholding engagements, 
which were all the more sacred from the circumstance that the country 
to which they bound Piedmont was comparatively feeble and disarmed, 
can only be excused by political necessity ; and that is precisely what, 
in my opinion, condemns it.” We are glad to see the innate honesty 
of a man break out here, and to find that, when he can feel the conse- 
quences of a crime, M. de la Rive can even cease to admire his friend’s 
fondness for *‘ short cuts.” 

_ But when he comes to speak of Garibaldi’s expedition to Sicily and 
Naples we are afraid that M. de la Rive suffers a relapse. We 
have seen that he is quite aware of the correspondence between the 
“gallant adventurer” and the statesman, because he was witness to 
an interview between them; yet he can give no more conclusive 
reason for the fact that Cavour “ was neither ignorant of nor pre- 
vented Garibaldi’s expedition,” than that “Cavour was averse to 
oppose the popular stream of favour which bore Garibaldi along. Per- 
haps he was apprehensive of being overwhelmed by it, and of losing 
the popularity which he had slowly acquired and had so long 
enjoyed.” Cannot we here discern a renewed fondness for the “ short 
cuts! 

The account given of Cavour’s last moments does not differ very 
materially from those which have been already popularly accepted. It 
would appear, however, that the patient himself insisted on being 
bled. In his extremity, he cried out “my head is becoming confused, 
and I want all my faculties for the important matter I have to con- 
sider; let me be bled again, another bleeding can alone save me.” 
The quinine which the doctors wished him to swallow he either would 
not or could not take. Almost to the very last he continued to 
entertain hopes of recovery, and it was only when the final agony set 
in that he sought the ministrations of the priest. The last interview 
between Victor Emmanuel and his minister is deteiled at length. 
Among Cavour’s last words were these: “‘ Garibaldi is an honest man, 
I wish him no evil. His desire is to go to Rome and to Venice, and 
So is mine; no one is in a greater hurry than we are.” 

There are many interesting personal details respecting Cavour which 
the reader will not find in the other biographies, and which M. de la 
tive’s habits of intimacy with the statesman enabled him to collect. 

fe was profuse with his money. During a journey which M. de la 
Rive took with him, he never gave the postilion less than a louis, 
and many a beggar picked up from the roadside a coin which, until 
then, was probably unknown to him. Once in Paris, the hotel keeper 
Sent in a bill for 1200 francs, the party having been there only forty- 
eight hours, without having even dined in the hotel. ‘Just 
imagine,” said he, laughing, ‘my secretary positively objected to 
paying it, and I have had great trouble in bringing him to reason ; he 
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We pass over the chapters relating to the part which Sardinia took | did not understand that it could be part of my policy to be robbed, 


without saying a word.” He was passionately fond of whist, and 
would play for twenty-five louis a point; “ but,” says M. de la Rive, 
“he applied himself to a family rubber at twenty sous a point, with 
me for his partner, with just as much pleasure as when he was at 
Paris, with M. de Morny sitting opposite to him.” His habits were 
active and laborious, He rose at four in the morning, or at five at 
the latest. He portioned out his time exactly, and worked with great 
facility. At nine or ten, he breakfasted on a couple of eggs and a cup 
of tea. At six he dined, and generally retired to rest before midnight. 
His private room was generally in a state of confusion, a circumstance 
whick would not favourably impress those who believe in the power 
of order. It was littered with “ piles of newspapers, pamphlets, 
books, manuscripts, telegraphic messages, torn envelopes, letters, new 
and old.” 





WASHINGTON IRVING. 


The Life and Letters of Washington Irving. By his nephew, PIERRE 
E. Irvine. Vol. II. London: H. G. Bohn. 1862. pp. 291. 


RVING MEETS US on the threshold of this volume a man of 
thirty-seven years of age, already possessed of wel] deserved fame 
in the literary world—fame, however, which was destined to be eclipsed 
in due time by greater to come. And here we cannot help reitera- 
ting an assertion which it has often been attempted to refute as a 
fallacy, viz., that in nine cases out of ten the life of the man of letters 
will not supply the materials for an attractive biography. The work he- 
fore us can hardly be called an exception to the general rule. No doubt 
Irving mixed at one period of his life a good deal with the best English 
socictvy—wasted his time, indeed, in so doing, as he himself tells us— 
and was a welcome guest at the tables of the noble and wealthy, 
perhaps because he presented in himself the phenomenon—then a 
real rara avis—of an American author who was also a gentleman, and 
who scorned to note down the arcana of his hosts’ private life and 
give them to the world in return for a certain number of dollars. But 
a man who wrote and published so constantly as Irving was neces- 
sarily very much in his study, and though he regularly corresponded 
with friends, some of whom were of considerable mark in the world, 
his letters are for the most part not particularly valuable. Indeed he 
himself tells a correspondent who asked him for one of his old, lively 
epistles, that he was now obliged to hoard his best thoughts for his 
publishers—a reason given, by the way, in “ Coningsby” to account 
for the social and epistolary dulness of the great majority of men of 
letters. 

In 1820, then, Irving at 37 years of age, when he pre- 
sents himself to our notice in these pages, had just embarked 
the whole value of his literary property—and other property 
he then had little or none—in a plausible scheme, suggested 
by his brother Peter, of running steamboats on the Seine between 
Havre and Rouen. His other brothers, William and John, 
declined to have anything to do with the project. They had no 
great opinion of Peter Irving’s commercial abilities, and still less of 
Washington's. Had the venture prospered, and at one time it seemed 
likely enough to do so, and Irving becomea man of substance, we 
tremble to think how many of the exquisite productions of his brain 
might have been lost to the world for ever. He was naturally a some- 
what indolent man, more disposed to enjoy life as sunnily and easily 
as his gentle temper and bright poetical fancy would allow him, than 
to catch each thought as it came and pen it down for permutation 
into hard dollars. For himself, too, he seems to have cared very little 
for money, but his brother Peter—a gentleman who must have been 
possessed of very many good qualities, or else he would never have 
earned and kept the love and respect of his brother Washington as he 
did—was ever near him with extended hand to catch at least a moiety 
of his brother's literary earnings, and sink them in some project 
which was to confer boundless wealth upon himself and the author. 

And now it was that Murray, who seems at first to have greatly 
underrated the capacity of Irving, began to understand, from the 
popularity and commercial success of the “Sketch Book,” that he 
had got hold of an author of no common calibre. ‘Twice for this same 
“Sketch Book” does the publisher with great liberality send the 
author a cheque for 100 guineas over and above the original bond. 
Henceforward Irving had no need to hawk round his litezary wares 
in the publishing market, as the printing-presses of Albemarle-street 
were ready for him as often as he chose to avail himse’f of them. 
Of his associates about this time we do not learn very much. He 
became tolerably intimate with ‘alma, and formed a close friendship 
with “Anacreon Moore,” as he delights to call the volatile Irish 
poet, of which he and his friends were particularly proud. “You 
keep excellent company in Paris,” writes a New York friend to Irving. 
* Anacreon Moore and Mr. Canning; these are names that set one’s 
blood in motion.” ; 

Leslie the painter, in his autobiography, gives an interesting 
account of the origin of the “ Stout Gentleman,” a sketch which is 
generally a particular favourite with admirers of Irving’s works. ; 

It was written towards the elose of the summer of 1861, and its 
origin was on this wise. Leslie and Irving were about to make a 
rural excursion together, and arrived with this intention late one night 
at Oxford. he remainder of the story may be told in Leslie’s words : 

The next day it rained unceasingly, and we were confined to the inn, like 
the nervous traveller whom Irving has described as spending a day im «n- 
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deavouring to penetrate the mystery of ‘the stout gentleman.” This wet 
Sanday at Oxford did in fact suggest to him that capital story, if story it can 
be called. The next morning, as we mounted the coach, I said something about 
a stout gentleman who had come from London with us the day before, and Irving 
remarked that ** The Stout Gentleman” would not be a bad title for a tale; as 
soon as the coach stopped, he began writing with his pencil, and went on at 
every like opportunity. We visited Stratford-on-Avon, strolled about Charlecot 
Park and other places in the neighbourhood, and, while I was sketching, Irving, 
mounted on a stile or seated on a stone, was busily engaged with ‘The Stout 
Gentleman.” He wrote with the greatest rapidity, often laughing to himself, 
and from time to time reading the manuscript to me. We loitered some days in 
this classic neighbourhood, visiting Warwick and Kenilworth; and by the time 
we arrived at Birmingham, the outline of ‘ The Stout Gentleman” was com- 
pleted. The amusing account of ‘The Modern Knights Errant” he added at 
Birmingham, and the inimitable picture of the inn-yard on a rainy day, was 
taken from an inn where we were afterwards quartered at Derby. 


Irving himself, according to the editor of these pages, gave the 
concluding touch to his graphic portrait of the “ Stout Gentleman” 
while seated on a gravestone in Lillington churchyard, close by Lea- 
aon while the artist by his side was sketching a view of Warwick 
Jastle, 

Irving’s name had now become sufficiently notable in the world of 
authors, and on his return to London in the spring of 1822, Colburn, 
the publisher, called on him, introduced by Tom Campbell, and offered 
him one thousand guineas for the MS. of “‘ Bracebridge Hall.” Irving 
wisely determined not to leave Murray, whom he had found to be liberal 
and open handed in his dealings. He therefore went with his MS. to the 
Albemarle-street publisher, and being requested to name his own 
price, said fifteen hundred guineas. This staggered Murray, who, 
after a moment’s hesitation, began, “ If you had said a thousand 
guineas—” “‘ You shall have it for a thousand guineas,” said Mr. 
Irving, breaking in. Murray was taken aback by this. He had pro- 
bably been prepared to divide the difference, and go the length of 
twelve hundred and fifty guineas. When he found Mr. Irving respond 
so promptly to the lesser sum, he sat down at once, and drew out the 
notes for the amount, and gave them to him, although he did not 
receive the manuscript until nearly two weeks afterwards. We may 
add that in the end Mr. Murray found that his thousand guineas had 
been very profitably invested. 

In 1822, Irving, while travelling through Vienna, chanced to see 
the Duke of Reichstadt, the son of Napoleon I. He describes him as 
“a very fine boy, full of life and spirit, of most engaging manners and 
appearance, and universally popular. He has something of Bonaparte 
in the shape of his head and the lower part of his countenance ; his 
eyes are like his mother’s.” 

Passing on to the next year, and examining the heterogeneous mass 
of matter—very much of it mere rubbish—extracted bodily from 
Irving’s diary, we find an item of some little interest, viz., that Moore 
was terribly discouraged by the ill success of the ‘* Loves of the 
Angels,” which he had originally as an episode in a much longer 
poem. Lady Donegal wrote to him that she was both displeased and 
disappointed with his last work; and Lord Lansdowne, who had 
read and liked it, omitted to acknowledge immediately his presenta- 
tion copy, which sadly discomposed the vanity of the mercurial little 
Irishman. 

In 1824, Murray offered Irving 1200 guineas for the “ Tales of a 
Traveller,” and this, too, without having even seen the MS. Irving 
replies: ** Your offer of twelve hundred guineas without seeing the 
MS., is, I confess, a liberal one, and made in your own gentlemanlike 
manner; but I would rather you would see the MS. and make it 
Jifteen hundred. Don’t think me greedy after money; but, in fact, I 
have need of all I can get just now, as I can do five pounds worth of 
good with every pound I can spare ; and since the world won’t let me 
live as I please, I find it very expensive to live with the world.” 

We have already hinted the gulf into which much of Irving’s little 
fortune had gone. It appears, too, that about this time he was invest- 
ing largely (for him) in the Bolivar Copper Mines—a speculation 
which turned out very unfortunately in the end. Murray, with his 
usual liberality, gave Irving the fifteen hundred guineas which he had 
asked for. 

We quote the following from Irving’s memorandum-book : 

Sunpay, May 80TH.—Breakfasted with Rogers, in company with Newton, 
Leslie, and Proctor, the poet. Rogers said that when Lord Byron and Lady 
Caroline Lamb quarrelled, Lord Byron told him, when men and women fell out, 
the one that keeps the ground longest wins. Lady Caroline gave in two 
minutes before me. Lady Caroline took all Lord Byron’s letters, made a 
funeral pyre of them, put his miniature on the top, had a number of young girls 
to dance round, singing a kind of incantation, and burnt them; but mark you, 
they were only copies, and what makes the ridiculousness complete was, that 
there was no one present to be taken in by it but herself, and she was in the 
secret. 

He said when Lord and Lady Byron separated, Byron told all his friends, and 
Rogers among the number, that he alone was to blame. 

Rogers thinks Murray the great loser by the burning of the MSS., as he 
bought a post obit work not to be available until the death of a man younger 
than himself; of course he ran a great risk; unexpectedly the death of that 
person makes the MSS. available in the course of a year, but he is deprived of 
his bargain. 

Rogers says Moore does not recollect the MSS., and he says he does not believe 
he read it; as while in Paris he was so coatinually engaged he had not time to 
read even his billet-doux. 

Rogers suspected he himself is handled harshly in the Memoir, as Moore did 
not show it to him. 


Byron had died at Missolonghi in the preceding April, and his 
— had insisted upon the destruction of the memoirs presented 
to Moore. 
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Irving, like most men whose perverse destiny has caused them to 
follow literature as a profession, was not anxious that any of his 
younger relatives should follow his example. ‘To a nephew who had 
contributed to a short-lived periodical, called The Fly, Irving writes 
warningly: “ I hope your literary vein has been but a transient one, 
and that you are preparing to establish your life and reputation on a 
better basis than literary success. I hope none of those whose 
interests and happiness are dear to me will be induced to follow my 
footsteps and wander into the seductive, but treacherous, paths of 
literature. There is no life more precarious in its profits and fallacious 
in its enjoyments, than that of an author. I speak from an experience 
which may be considered a favourable and prosperous one; and | 
would earnestly dissuade all with whom my voice has any effect from 
trusting their fortunes to the pen. . . . Many and many a time have 
I regretted that at my early outset in life I had not been imperiously 
bound down to some regular and useful mode of life, and been 
thoroughly inured to habits of business ; and I have a thousand times 
regretted with bitterness that ever I was led away by my imagination. 
Believe me, the man who earns his bread by the sweat of his brow 
eats oftener a sweeter morsel, however coarse, than he who procures 
it by the labour of his brains.” So preaches a man who may be con- 
sidered to have carried off the prizes of his calling, and who soon after 
was in a position to reject an offer of 1000/. per annum from Mr. 
Murray to edit a monthly magazine, all contributions from his pen to 
be paid for handsomely in addition. 

Murray, by the way, appears to have been rather a negligent man 
of business. Part of this apparent negligence doubtless arose from his 
being pestered with applications from dogged scribblers, asking absurd 
prices for rubbish which the publisher would not have accepted as a 
gift. Yet Murray occasionally seems to have allowed weeks to lapse 
ere he answered important letters from Irving himself. Writing to 
Mr. Everett, who had offered Murray his work on ‘ America; or, a 
General Survey of the Political Situation of the several Powers of the 
Western Continent,” Irving says: ‘I observe from your letter that 
Murray has not written to you on the subject of your work. I do 
not wonder at it. He is the most negligent man in his correspon- 
dence (for a man of business) that I ever had any dealings with. I 
have felt extremely vexed at times, until I found that he was so to 
everybody.” ‘The editor of the work before us, in alluding to Mur- 
ray’s intention of setting up a newspaper, says, “for which, as Mr. 
Irving was informed by one of his correspondents, he had already 
deposited 40,000/. in the Bank of England.” This seems a very large 
sum, though, doubtless, if the intended paper was a daily one, not too 
large for the purpose. 

Irving, for his ‘‘ Life of Columbus,” received from Murray three 
thousand guineas—the payment to be spread over two years. The 
first edition of this work was published in four large. volumes, at a 
price which made many of the admirers of the American author’s 
previous writings grumble sadly. The letterpress, too, was full of 
typographical blunders, as the author was in Spain, and the proof- 
Kb had been most negligently revised. Besides the three thou- 
sand guineas from Murray, Irving got also a considerable sum from 
the Messrs. Carvill, of New York, for the right to publish in America. 

In 1828, as we have already mentioned, Murray offered Irving the 
editorship of a monthly magazine. The author, writing to his brother, 
says, ‘‘ Murray is about to set up a monthly magazine, free from any 
political or party bias, purely literary and scientific. He has offered 
me a thousand pounds a year to conduct it, besides paying me 
liberally for any articles I might contribute to it. .... I have de- 
clined his offer, principally because I will not bind myself to any 
undertaking, however lucrative, that would oblige me to fix my resi- 
dence out of America.” At the same time, Murray was anxious that 
he should become a regular contributor to the Quarterly Review, at 
ths rate of one hundred guineas for each article. Irving refused this 
tempting offer, giving the following reason for so doing to his brother 
Peter: ‘“‘As for the Review itself (the Quarterly) it has always been 
so hostile to our country, I cannot draw a pen in its service.” ‘This 
was under the editorship of Gifford, who snarled at everything 
American. Afterwards, however, Irving, while in Spain, did contri- 
bute a few stray articles to the Quarterly. They all, without excep- 
tion, however, referred more or less to the country wherein he was 
temporarily residing. We may add, that subsequently it was urged 
(falsely, of course), as an opprobrium against Irving in his own 
country, that he had been a frequent contributor to the Quarterly 
Review at a time when it was particularly distinguished for its 
venomous hostility to the United States. 

In 1829, Irving, greatly to his own surprise, was appointed Secre- 
tary of Legation to the American embassy in London. This appoint- 
ment he appears to have owed chiefly to the solicitation of a 
kind-hearted American sailor, Captain Nicholson, who was intimate 
with General Jackson. It was felt, besides, that such an appointment 
as that of Irving would reflect credit on the new American Govern- 
ment. Irving, writing to his brother Peter of his appointment, says: 
“TI cannot help smiling at the real source of this unlooked-for 
honour. That I should have that fat, jolly little tar Jack Nicholson 
for a patron! .. . Little Jack has had a kind of dogged, 
determined kindness for me now for about twenty-five years, ever 
since he took a liking for me on our getting tipsy at Richmond, in 
Virginia, at the time of Burr’s trial.” Irving, after all, was not 
particularly enamoured of his new office, which obliged him to give 
up his residence at Granada, in the Alhambra, where he was at the 
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time delightfully domiciled, and very busy with profitable literary 
work for Murray. He resigned his post after having held it, without 
much satisfaction to himself, for two years. He, of course, took a 
somewhat conspicuous part in the ceremony of the coronation of 
William IV. The Sailor King appears to have taken quite a fancy to 
the American Ambassador, Mr. M‘Lane, in consequence of his having 
been a midshipman at one time of his !ife. Irving quaintly remarks of 
the King («propos of a grand ball given in his Majesty’s honour by the 
Duke of Wellington): ‘‘ He spoke to everybody right and left in the 
most affable manner, and I observe he has an easy and natural way of 
wiping his nose with the back of his forefinger, which I fancy is a relic of 
his old middy habits.” About this time Irving received one of the fifty 
guinea gold medals of the Royal Society of Literature. Hallam—a 
circumstance particularly gratifying to the American author—being 
the recipient of the other. He was also created an LL.D. of the Univer- 
sity of Oxford, an honour which he seems to have not a little dreaded, 
chiefly, we fancy, through fear of the Saturnalian criticisms of the 
undergraduates at the University Commemoration, whose rough jokes 
and witticisms were somewhat alarming tothe sensitive American. 

Irving in his diplomatic capacity attended at the presentation of 
that clever oddity, John Randolph, at the British Court. His nephew 
gives the following account of the ceremony : 


Mr. McLane and Mr. Irving called for him [Randolph] in a earriage, and 
they found him prepared to accompany them with black coat, and black small 
clothes, with knee buckles, white stockings, and shoes with gold buckles, a 
sword, and a little clack hat. They looked wonderingly at his dress, so likely, 
with his odd figure, to attract observation. He pointed to his gold buckles. 
‘*Nosham about them. Rundell and Bridge, by !” To some observation 
as to the propriety of his dress, ‘‘] wear no man’s livery, by ——!’’ But, said 
Mr, Irving, the object of a court costume is to avoid awkwardness and chal- 
lenge; there is a convenience in it; and at all events you don’t want a sword. 
** Oh now, Irving, as to a sword, you need not pretend to teach me about that ; 
my father wore a sword before me, by !” Mr. Irving explained that 
the sword belonged to a different costume, but was out of place in that dress. 
This seemed to strike Randolpb, and he unbuckled his sword afterwards, and 
lett it in the carriage. As he was about to enter the antechamber, where the 
foreign ministers are in waiting, he was, as Mr. Irving had feared, stopped by 
the usher. Mr. Irving immediately explained who he was, and he was permitted 
to pass. ‘‘ There now, Randolph,” said he, * you see one of the inconveniences of 
being out of costume.” In the antechamber, the foreign ministers eyed him 
curiously. Admitted to the presence-clamber, be preceded Mr, Irving, made 
his bow to royalty in his turn, and then passed before other members of the 
royal family. As he went by the Duke of Sussex, the hatter beckoned Mr 
Irving. “Irving,” said he, with bis thumb reversed over his right shoulder’ 
and moving it significantly up and down, half suppressing # laugh at the same’ 
time, ‘‘ who's your friend, Hokey Pokey ?” Mr. Irving, jealous for the honour 
of his country, replied with emphasis: “ That, Sir, is Jobw Randolph, United 
States Minister at Russia, and one of the most distinguished orators of the 
United States.” 

Some time afterwards, Mr. Irving was dining with the Duke of Sussex, and 
he inquired after McLane, who had feturned to his own country ; then, pursu- 
ing his inquiries, he added, with a significant smile, “and howis our friend 
Hokey Pokey r 

Randolph, said Mr. Irving, in concluding these anecdotes, a long, gaunt, thin, 
poke of a fellow, with no beard, small features, bright eyes, attracted attention 
wherever he -went—he was queer, but always wore the air and stamp of a 
gentleman. 

I asked what impression he made by his conversational powers. ‘‘ Ie was 
remarkable in this respect,” he replied; “but he was not at home among the 
London wits. I dined with him when Sydney Smith and others were present, 
but hedid not shine. He was not in his beat.” 








The cholera and the Reform Bill, as Irving repeatedly tells his cor- 
respondents, having greatly shaken the London publishing market, 
and consequently deranged his literary plans, he determined to return 
to America—and here the second volume concludes. At this period of 
[rving’s history it would be a work of supererogation to dwell upon 
his rightful place in literature—a task which we may properly reserve 
for the concluding volume. Although the American author had, 
curing the eleven years of his residence abroad, netted by his literary 
exertions more than 12,000/., he returned to his native land with 
but a scanty supply of money in his purse. Faster than his brain 
could invent and his hand write did the steamboat and mining specu- 
lations engulf the money earned. That moderate competence, which 
he is perpetually talking and writing of to his friends, and which is to 
free him for ever from literary drudgery, is still nearly as far off as 
ever. Nevertheless, Irving lands in his native country with strong 
hopes of the future, and meets with a reception from his countrymen 
which seems to have greatly gratified his gentle and sensitive heart. 
Here we must leave him for the present. 


Siren la: or, Re collections ofa Past Existence. (Richard Bentley. 
pp. 588.)—This is a fanciful volume based on the doctrine of the pre- 
existence and transmigration of the soul. Many of the stories are 
childish enough, but others are prettily told ; and those readers who do 
not care for probability in works of imagination will perhaps find some- 
thing to admire in these pages. Of his work the author says in the 
preface: ‘* The following narratives were furnished by one whose memory, 
like that of the Greek philosopher, seemed linked with a prior state of 
existence. The details having been recalled to the mind of the narrator 
through the medium of an entirely strange language with which the inci- 
dents were associated, and having been recorded in these pages with almost 
verbal fidelity, little surprise will be felt at a certain abruptness of style, 
or at almost the entire absence of the legitimate artifices of construction, 
which are familiar to all readers of works of imagination.” This soupcon 
of ghostliness is after all but a clumsy apology for the want of plot and 
connexion between the stories, some of which, however, as we said above, 
are prettily told, and will probably please imaginative readers. 
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PRESTON GUILD. 

A History oy Preston Guild: the Ordinances of Various Guilds 
Merchant; the Custumal of Preston; the Charters to the Borough ; 
the Incorporated Companies; List of Mayors from 1327, &c. By 
WirraM Donson and Jonn Hartanp, F.S.A. Preston: W.and J. 
Dobson. London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. pp. 115. 

The Guild Guide, with a Concise History of the Guilds, and the 
Arrangements for the Festival of 1862; together with an Historic 
Account of the Borough; also Particulars of all the Objects and 
Places of Interest in the Town and Neighbourhood, and a full 
Chronology of Local Events, By R. Cuarxson and Jos. DEARDEN, 
Preston: Toulmin. pp. 76. 

The Preston Guardian, Chronicle, and Herald, for September 1862. 


HE CELEBRATION which has supplied a text for these two 

little volumes is one which should be highly interesting not only 
to the antiquarian, but to those who observe with interest the gradual 
but certain disappearance of customs and institutions which belong to 
bygone ages. Mr. Tennyson has told us, with equal elegance and 
truth, that 

he old order changeth, giving place to new; 

and nothing proves the assertion more positively than the gradual 
decadence of such ceremonies as the Preston Guild. Under the feudal 
system, when burghs were close corporations and guilds merchant 
had real power and significance, a periodical recurrence of the Guild 
ceremonies, a taking stock of the progress of the burgh, and an open- 
ing of the Guild books, to give opportunity for the reception of new 
freemen, were, no doubt, necessary, and it was but_ natural that the 
periodical recurrence of those things should be seized upon as the 
opportunity for a little of that festive mummery of which our 
ancestors were much fonder than ourselves. No doubt, moreover, 
the ceremonies had another use, that of fixing the event in the 
memories of those who took part in it, being herein somewhat 
analogous to that old custom of whipping boys at the boundaries of 
the parish in order that they might have cause to remember the exact 
position of the Jandmarks—a custom which may have been very 
useful to the parish authorities, but which bas since been commuted 
into the more humane practice of setting the boys to beat the bounds. 

[t is well that Messrs. Dobson and Harland and Messrs. Dearden 
and Clarkson have furnished us with these little historical accounts of 
the Preston Guild Merchant before that ceremonial disappears for 
ever into desuetude, if not oblivion. Disappear it will to a certainty, 
and that at no very remote period. In Preston itself many of the 
spectators of the Guild ceremonies of 1862 doubted whether 1882 
would repeat the mumming. Although the celebration of 1862 was 
as nothing to that of a century previous, when the Guild lasted for a 
month, and the whole term was given up to unlimited feasting; yet 
it is no more suitable to the taste of the age to behold the pre- 
posterous procession which accompanies the chief magistrate of the 
city of London to Westminster than it was to the Prestonians and 
the inhabitants of the Fylde to behold their Guild Mayor, Mr. 
Parker, of Cuerdon, walking about the streets in the disguise of a 
respectable beadle, and preceded by a sturdy factory lad balancing 
the Union Jack in a socket fastened around his waist. Although we 
never witnessed the Coventry relic of medizeval mumming, we are 
qnite persnaded that Lady Godiva, or rather the young lady from 
Astley’s engaged to represent her, must be a much more agreeable 
spectacle than the Guild Mayor offered on that oceasion. 

The conjoint authors of these two Histories of the Guild seem all 
entitled to a share of praise for what they have done, and it must be 
a source of satisfaction to themselves to perceive (what is un- 
doubtedly the case) that the two little volumes are in no respect 
rivals. Messrs. Dobson and Harland’s account contains a great deal 
of antiquarian lore which Messrs. Dearden and Clarkson have not 
given; but the latter supplements the former very carefully by giving 
a great deal which the more learned editors have omitted. These 
two pairs of editors have evidently resorted to quite different sources 
of information, and the result is that, by putting the two works to- 
gether, we get a very satisfactory and, at the same time, a very 
amusing history of the Preston Guild. 

Preston, a town described in Doomsday- book, as being in Amoun- 
derness, is one of the oldest boroughs in the kingdom. Its origin is 
indeed lost in the mist of ages. Centuries before such a thing asa 
factory-chimney was dreamt of, the old country gentry flocked to 
Preston as their country town, to hear such scraps of news as had 
been slowly infiltrated from the metropolis, to get a glimpse of the 
fashions, to do their shopping, and attend the Guild. So thoroughly 
aristocratic was this remote country town, in the days before looms 
and spinning-jennies, that people, taking advantage of the P. P. 
(Princeps Pacis) in the town arms, nicknamed it Proud Preston. 
Situate on the borders of that rich agricultural district called the 
Fylde, it was the frontier town between Southern England and those 
wild regions of North Lancashire, Yorkshire, Cumberland, and 
Westmoreland, where dwelt stout squires by hundreds—squires who 
regarded Preston as their metropolis, and who paid a visit to the 
capital of the kingdom perhaps once in a lifetime. It is not many 
years ago since there was no town, save Chester, of any considerable 
importance between Preston and Derby. 

We do not propose to follow Messrs. Dobson and Harland ver} 
deeply into their interesting account of the early history of guilds. 

Those who desire to know more about the matter will be amply repaie 
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by a perusal of their pages. The date of the first celebration of the 
Preston Guild is unknown; but there are records extant of twenty- 
three celebrations having been held. There is a charter in existence, 
dated on the 18th of September, 1173, whereby Henry II. granted a 
guild to Preston, granting them all the liberties and free customs 
already enjoyed by the burgesses of Newcastle ; there were quittance 
of tolls, passage of the Ribble, stallage, lastage, ulnage, and all other 


customs, also the right of levying sac, soc, and toll, the rights of 


infang-thicf, outfang-thief, hangwite, homesokyn, grythbryce, flight- 
wite, ford-wyte, forestall, childwyte, wapentake, shoowynde, hundred- 
penuy, and averpeny. For the benefit of those who are curious in these 
matters, we may explain that stallage was the right of putting stalls 
in the market-place ; lastuge, the custom for wares sold by the “last;” 
and ulnage, a custom paid on measuring woollen cloths, and having 
them stamped with authenticity by the King’s ulnager. Sac and soc 
were rights to fine and administer the law within the borough; infung- 
thief, the right to judge a thief taken within the borough ; outfang- 
thief, the right to call a dweller within the borough, when taken 
beyond it for felony, to come into court for judgment. The other 
terms are thus explained by Messrs. Dobson and Harland: 

Hangwite is quittance of a felon hanged without judgment, or escaned out of 
custody ; sometimes the fine to the lord for a man hanging himself. /Tomesokyn, 
or Hamsoken, the penalty for entering another’s home by force and unjustly; 
also breaking into a dwelling in the night, now called burglary. Grythbryce, or 
Grith-brece, is breach of the peace and its penalty. Formerly the fine for breach 
of the King’s peace was 100s. Flight-wite, or Fled-wite, was a discharge from 
fine, where a person, having been a fugitive, comes to the peace of the King of 
his own accord, or with license, Ford-wyte, or Ferd-wite, a tax paid for exemp- 
tion from military service. J orestall, or Forestel, is the stopping or intercepting 
of any one on the highway; and also the buying cattle, provisions, or mer- 
chandise on the way to market; and the penalty therefor. Childiryte, the 
penalty of a bond-woman, who is pregnant with the lord’s consent. JW apentake 
is either the extension to the burgesses of the privileges of the hundred or 
wapentake ; or the right of the burgesses to muster the dwellers in the borough 
with their weapons. Shoowynde (also called Scavage) is a sort of toll on goods 
shown for sale. /undred, or Hundred-penny, was a collection made by the 
sheriff for the support of his office. Averpeny is money paid by the vassal towards 
providing averia or beasts of burden for his lord. It may also mean the drawing 
of corn to the lord’s granary by the avers or working cattle of the tenants. 


Insome MS. collections by Dr. Kuerden, now preserved in Herald’s 

College, there is a document entitled “ First Guild Merchant at 
Preston, 2 Edward ILI.” This was first printed in Baines’s ‘‘ History 
of Lancashire :” (vol. iv. p 349). It is merely an abstract or minute 
of the regulations observed and legal proceedings which took place. 
The next Guild of which there is any record took place on the 4th of 
June, 1397 (20th Richard II.). ‘The dates that follow are 20th May, 
1415; 1429 (or 1439); 6th May, 1459; 31st August, 1500; 22nd 
May, 1542; and after that, at intervals of twenty years, kept up with 
pretty uniform regularity. Messrs. Dobson and Harland give copious 
minutes of the legal proceedings and regulations which were passed by 
the Guild Courts. At the Guild held in 1662 (in the third year after 
the restoration of the Stuarts) the Guild Court promulgated some 
stringent regulations as to the proper observance of the Sabbath, 
enjoining the inhabitants to keep their doors shut “in all 
the time and times of divine service and sermons upon the 
Sabbath days, and all the festival days, days of humiliation or 
thanksgiving, as is or shall be appointed by his Majesty’s Royal 
Proclamation, or other known laws of this nation, and that they, nor 
any of them, shall at such time of divine service or sermon, as afore- 
said, suffer any of his, her’s, or their children, servants, or families, to 
play at any kind of game whatsoever, either within the public streets 
or the liberties of this town of Preston, or to sit at the aforesaid time, 
on the days aforesaid, at his, her’s, or their doors, in the open streets, 
or idly to wander up and down the aforesaid streets or liberties of the 
town of Preston, upon the foresaid days, in time of divine service or 
sermons as aforesaid, upon pain to forfeit, for every several person’s 
offence, fourpence, to be paid to the churchwardens of this town, by 
the parent, master, or mistress, of such child, or servant, for the use of 
the poor, for his, her, or their child, children, servant, or servants, or 
for any and every one of his, her’s, or their family, so offending con- 
trary to this order, And, nevertheless, every master and mistress of 
any such servant, or servants, so offending, shall deduct out of his or 
her said hired servant’s wages, so much, and so often, as such masters 
or mistresses shall pay for their or any of their servant or servants’ 
offence or offences, all such fines and forfeitures, as shall be paid for 
the use above mentioned.” Other clauses in these regulations enjoin 
the stoppage of selling, ‘except in case of urgent necessity,” and of 
Victualling or tippling during the time of divine service, and the last 
clause imposes a fine of a shilling upon every dweller who does not 
‘diligently and faithfully (having no lawful or reasonable excuse to 
be absent, the same to be approved and allowed of by the mayor of 
this borough, for the time being) resort to the parish church.” “Thus 
we see that the Guild Court was not without a care for the religion 
and morals of the burgesses. 

_In the records of the Guild Court the outline of a kind of social 
history of the town may be traced. Protection was in those 
Temote times the order of the day. Foreign butchers (as the 
butchers not belonging to the town were called) had to pay twopence 
toll for every cow, instead of one penny, and a penny for every 
‘leape ” of fish, instead of a halfpenny. Monopolies, however, were 
not encouraged, and on it being discovered that persons had been in 
the habit of forestalling the market, by buying up fish, victuals, fruit, 
and other things, and immediately selling them again at a higher 





price, it was ordered that ‘‘no person should thereafter regrate or 
buy up any butter, eggs, cheese, fish, flesh, cockles, mussels, nuts, fruit, 
or other victuals and things, after the same is brought into the market, 
by wholesale, with intent to sell the same again, until the same has 
been exposed for sale by retail for two hours at the least.” Corn, 
moreover, was not to be sold by wholesale until it had been exposed 
for sale by retail for half an hour after the market bell had rung. 
This market-bell was a signal that hucksters might begin to purchase 
the inhabitants having had full time to make their purchases at first 
hand. ‘This custom was abolished as lately as 1838. The regulations 
imposed by the Guilds upon the beer-shops were as paternal as the 
most ardent supporter of Mr. Berkeley’s Act could desire. ‘There was 
to be no tippling on Sabbaths, no drink even to be served, “‘ except 
to travellers and such as civilly accompanied them.” If any brawled 
in the house, the landlords were “ forthwith, if they lodged there, to 
convey them to their beds, and if they would not depart in peace, to 
allow no more liquor to be filled.” Alehouse-keepers were to ‘* appre- 
hend any rogue, vagabond, or sturdy beggar, who should come to 
their houses.” They were also to supply “a full quart of the best ale 
or beer for a penny.” This, be it remembered, was before the days 
of the Burton Ale-kings. 

Dr. Kuerden gives « minute account of the celebration of the Guild 
in 1602. The profit to the Corporation from the celebration of that 
Guild was 401/.; for the sums accruing for grants and renewals 
of freedom, were 632/., and the expenses of the Guild were 
2301. The Mayor and Corporation upon this occasion opened 
the Guild at the High Cross in the Market, after which they 
went with a procession of trades. with ‘drums beating and music of 
all sorts playing,” to the parish church. Barrels of “nappy 


ale” were tapped, and, after being partaken of by Mr. 
Mayor and his friends, the remainder was left for the popu- 
lace. The mayor gave a dinner at the Guildhall, where (Dr. 


Kuerden tells us) “the guests were kindly and nobly welcomed, they 
were treated with good sack and biscuit until, dinner was ready.” 
There was “every variety of mirth and good victuals; nothing was 
wanting to give contentment to the guests, or eredit and honour to 
Mr. Mayor, and many a noble health, in good liquor, passed 
around ail the tables; and, lastly, after a great variety of fruits and 
sweetmeats were su(fliciently over, in comes the concluding dish, of 
all store of pipes and Spanish tobacco, drenched with healths and 
Spanish wine.” Nor were the ladies forgotten. Dr. Kuerden re- 
lates that “the ladies who are pleased to honour Mr. Mayor with 
their presence in the great dining-room, where they are treated most 
nobly with a splendid supper, rich banquet, pleasant music, 
balls, and revellings, where their excellent skill in dancing is 
expressed to the full; Mrs. Mayoress (if any), or otherwise a repre- 
sentative appointed, to make them welcome; no gates are shut this 
night, no persons of gentry or credit debarred from being spectators 
(if not active themselves) in this jubilee. I have known 200 or more 
ladies and gentlemen entertained at supper at three or four sittings 
down, the great dining-room prepared with divers ascents for the 
ladies’ better prospect, divers Wislers in antique apparel, with links 
and torches to keep off the more intruding spectators, for greater liberty 
and freedom to the dancers each—them showing their learned skill and 
mysteries in the art of dancing—Corantes, Galliards, Sarabands, with 
their Castinetts, French and Country Dances, with great delight to 
the spectators, and glorious reputation to the deserving actors, coming 
hither from all parts of the county and neighbouring parts upon this 
occasion and grand solemnity. Morning and weariness having con- 
cluded these revellings; after a new treatment all depart to their 
several apartments, with their attendance.” 

The Guild celebrations have not been without even their poetic 
recorders ; that of 1782 found one in the person of the Rev. Thomas 
Wilson, whose poem on the Guild is quoted by Messrs. Dobson and 
Harland. The appearance of the corporation officials as they walked 
in procession to the parish church is thus described : 

The Recorder attracted the eyes of the town, 

With his wig of three tails and the blush of his gown. 

Joy sparkled and smiled in the face of the Mayor, 

And he marched through the streets with right worshipful air, 

Whiist dignity shone in the steps of each Ba 
With looks of command and the pomp of a C 


New scour’d was the Mace, and so bright. I cou! 

By the help of a glass, half the length of the street. 

*Twas glorious to see how the men of all trades, 

With faces clean wash'd, wore their flaming cockades. 

With a strut of true consequence, every Profession 

Did honour to Preston throughout the procession. 

The gentlemen, coupled in pair after pair, “a 

Cock'd their hats, and look’d fierce, when reviewed by the fair. 
It is noteworthy, as corroborative of the statement put forward by all 
the historians of the Guild (that the celebration is more a matter of 
the country families than the manufacturing immigrants into the town 
—“ foreigners,” as the old Guild Courts would have called them) to 
observe that many of the names given in this poetic record of the 
celebration eighty years ago were to be found among the most promi- 
nent of those which took part in the celebration of 1862, viz., 
Addison, Parker, Rawstorne, Fielden, and Hulton. We find the Earl 
of Derby taking a conspicuous part in the Guild of 1802. Private 
letters of that date, quoted by Messrs. Dobson and Harland, state 
that ‘‘no pains nor expense have been spared by Lord Derby or 
Mr. Horrocks to render it worthy the attention of the public.” 
Again, “the windows were filled with some of the most charming 
Lancashire witches, dressed in the top of fashion, to view the company 
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enter the town. About six o’clock, the Earl and Countess of Derby 
entered their house in this town from Knowsley, to dinner.” There 
were two remarkable features in the celebrations about this date which 
were not observed in 1862. The first was a procession of ladies to the 
parish church, headed by Mrs. Mayoress, and a ladies’ banquet after- 
wards, The wife of the present Guild Mayor being, for some 
reason, indisposed to take part in the proceedings, those inter- 
esting features were omitted, greatly, no doubt, to the disap- 
pointment of the Lancashire witches. ‘The other peculiarity was that 
every gentleman who came properly dressed was admitted without 
further question to the mayor’s ball—a proof of confidence which, in 
these days of cheap, fine dressing and railways, could hardly be per- 
petuated. 

It was in the year 1842 that a-change, indeed, came over the 
spirit of the Guild dream. During the period which had elapsed 
since the former celebration, in 1822, some remarkable indi- 
cations of what is called ‘‘ progress” had taken place. The cotton 
trade had grown to be developed to such an extent that the wealth 
and influence of the manufacturers more than outweighed the landed 
gentry, and the latter had retired from the unequal contest. In addi- 
tion to this, railways had been invented, and the town had thrown off 
its political adhesion to the House of Stanley, whose son and nominee 
had been shamefully ousted at the last election, by no less a per- 
son than ‘“ Orator Hunt”—conduct of which the head of that house 
showed a proper appreciation by ceasing to occupy his house in Preston, 
and by withdrawing the light of his countenance from the Guild. 


Other circumstances tended to render the prospects of the Guild of | 


1822 anything but promising. ‘Times were bad, the cotton operatives 
were in great distress, and bread riots had broken out. By the impru- 
dence, or, as some thought, the mad cowardice of the mayor of the 
year, Mr. Horrocks (a cotton manufacturer), an unfortunate collision 
bad taken place between the rioters and the military, and several lives 
had been sacrificed. Under these circumstances, it was thought by 
many that it would have been better to postpone the celebration, and 
some (bearing in mind the fact that no new freedoms, which it was 
the object of the Guild to create and renew, could be created) even 
proposed that the celebration should there and then be finally discon- 
tinued. Neither proposals, however, carried the day, and the Guild 
was duly celebrated, and with complete success. The county families 
held aloof, it is true; but the middle classes and tradesmen entered 
more heartily into the matter than they had ever done before. Cricket 
and wrestling matches and a regatta took place; besides which there 
were musical performances, a ladies’ procession, a dress ball, and a 
fancy ball; the mayor gave a dinner and the mayoress a breakfast. 
As a result of the Guild of 1842, the sum of 200/. (the surplus of 
receipts arising from the sale of tickets over expenditure) was handed 
over to the charities of the town. 

Another period of twenty years had almost elapsed, and the ques- 
tion once more presented itselt’ whether ar not the Preston Guild 
should be commemorated. As on the former occasion, there was 
plenty of arguing pro and con. The times were even worse than 
before ; but, happily, there had been no riots, and it was argued, with 
some show of reason, that the very existence of that distress afforded 
only an additional reason for bolding the festival; seeing that to 
refrain from doing so would do no possible good to the distressed 
operatives, whilst, on the other hand, the Guild would be the means 
of bringing a large number of visitors into Preston, who would spend 
money in the town, and thus relieve those middle-class shopkeepers 
who are among those who suffer most severely from the cotton famine; 
and also it might be arranged that all the surplus realised by the sale 
of tickets should go in augmentation of the Distress Fund. ‘Taking 
this point of view, the majority of the burgesses of Preston determined 
that another celebration of their ancient Guild Merchant should take 
place in 1862, and their determination was carried into effect with all 
the form and ceremony due. 

In order to bring about a reconciliation with the county families, 
the Preston aldermen elected for their Guild Mayor, Robert Townley 
Parker, Esq., of Cuerdon, a gentleman of ancient lineage, and con- 
nected with the principal families in the county by ties of friendship 
and relationship. By a curious coincidence, the grandfather of Mr. 
Parker occupied the mayoral chair on a similar occasion exactly one 
hundred years ago. The experiment, so far as it went, was perfectly 
satistactory ; for the county families attended in large numbers, and 
Lord Derby and his family once more participated largely in the fes- 
tivities. It was, perhaps, a little strange to the casual observer to 
find the very town which was being quoted all over England as the 
centre and capital of the operative distress given up for an entire week 
to luxury and enjoyment. Whole families came from all parts of 
Lancashire and the neighbouring counties of Cumberland, West- 
moreland, and Yorkshire to do honour to the Guild. Enormous 
prices were obtained for furnished houses and lodgings in the town; 
guineas were paid for concert tickets, and a grand costume ball was 
held which, one way or other, probably caused from 80001. to 10,000/. 
to change hands. The streets of the town were decked out as a fair, 
and were crowded with thousands of happy sight-seers, whom none but 
a practised observer could have distinguished from the normal inbabi- 
tants. There was a procession to the church, according to ancient 

custom; a Masonic procession, and a ceremony of laying the first 
stone of a new Town Hall; there were trades processions 


and processions of schools; there were wrestling matches and 
fireworks, and Blondin; there was a dress ball, and a Masonic 





ball, and a juvenile ball, and a grand costume ball; there 
were musical entertainments and concerts not a few; there 
was an agricultural meeting, and a monster dinner connected there- 
with, which took place in a tent, and at which rainwater was the 
liquor which most abounded. All these were there; but of the ancient 
hospitality which characterised bygone celebrations of the Guild there 
was none. The Mayor, it is true, gave a dinner to his private friends ; 
but, although the foremost Conservative English statesman was 
present, and made a speech on the occasion, the representatives of the 
public press were inexorably and with intention excluded. At the 
ceremony of laying the first stone, also, the Guild Mayor took an 
opportunity of manifesting his dislike to the press by declaring that 
the common custom of depositing copies of the local journals in the 
cavity of the stone should not be adhered to; and although the com- 
mittee evaded this little piece of pettishness by profusely gilding the 
bottle so that the worthy Mayor could not see that it really contained 
copies of the Preston papers of the day, the intention was not less 
marked. 

The upshot of the last celebration of the Guild is, that about 400/. 
has been handed over to the Distress Fund, to which the Guild Mayor 
has added 150/.; but when we compare what is, comparatively speak- 
ing, but a morsel of bread with all the sack which was consumed 
during the Guild week; when we think of all the money which was 
spent and time wasted to raise this comparatively small sum for the 
starving operatives; when we reflect upon the evil effect which all 
this useless display of medieval mummery and luxury must have upon 
the suffering, brooding minds around; and when we remember that a 
small club of London literati, by giving, at their own charges, two 
dramatic entertainments at Manchester and Liverpool, raised more 
than twice as much as has resulted from the Preston Guild, we ask 
ourselves, not unnaturally, whether the whole affair has not now 
become an utterly vain and useless piece of folly, and whether the 
Prestonians had not better make up their minds (whether times be 
good or bad) to do without the Guild for the future ? 








POETS OF THE SEASON. 

Cache-Cache: a Tale in Verse. By Witt1am Davy Watson, M.A. 
London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 1862. pp. 153. 

Shadow and Substance, and other Poems. By Rosert Riptey. Man- 
chester: J. Heywood. London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. pp. 
160. 

The Sailor Boy, and other Poems. (Published by request.) By J.C. 
Doorne. Dover: Chronicle Office. pp. 32. 

Poems. By Wittu1am C. Benyetr. A new Edition in one Volume. 
With Portrait and Illustrations. London: Routledge, Warne, and 
Routledge. 1862. pp. 533. 

E TOOK UP THE FIRST VOLUME ononr list, moved thereto 
by some slight curiosity as to what might be the meaning of the 
mysterious and somewhat affected title of Mr. Watson’s tale. ‘* Cache- 

Cache ” after all is only a pet name for a young French lady yclept 

Roland Delaunay, given to ber in consequence of her retiring dispo- 

sition. She is loved by the hero of the story; but, unfortunately, 

shortly before the bridal-day arrived, Mademoiselle Delauny falls over 

a precipice and is killed. Her lover apparently sought consolation 

for his loss in writing a long and tedious notice of ‘‘ Essays and 

Reviews,” of which we quote the following portion for the benefit of 

our readers : 


Oh, cherish well the liberty bequeathed 

To English Churchmen by the torefathers 

Who drew their ritual from the ancient 
forms, 

But left interpretation wisely free; 

And did their best, by widening the base, 

And comprehending very different views, 

To make the National Church identical 

In compass with the Nation.. Guard it | 


| Nor deem theology alone debarred 

The privilege of progress. Guard with care 

The independence science justly claims; 

And think, if Galileo’s enemies 

Had really proved his doctrine heterodox, 

| Where now would be their orthodoxy? 
Change 


The name, the story’s true to-day as then. 
No infidelity could seize the mind, 


well— Fatal as that must follow the belief 
The freedom to expand, as knowledge | That science’ revelations contradict 
grows: The revelation given to man by God. 


The scene of the tale is laid in one of the Border counties, and the 
narrator tells us, in the most prosaic of poetry, the very uneventful story 
of his life. How his sire travelled and 


“ Home to his heritage he then returned 
A most accomplished gentleman ;” 


how he sent his son to school at Ascham House, where unknown, were 
(perbaps, indeed, unfortunately), 
Or birch, or cane, or spiteful tawse, 
The plague of Scottish palms. 
We are told how, 
At Ascham-house 
The practice matched the theory. Enough 


When fear of railroads roused the jealous 
Of watchful landlords. One sharp winter 


| 
Trigonometric lore acquired, we went | when 
With rod and flag, theodolite and chain, The lakes were frozen hard,.upon the ice 
Forth through the lanes and fields, a mirth- | A base a measured, and the neares 
mapped, 


ful band 
Ot young surveyors, long before the days | Making the mountains echo to our glee. 


Leaving Ascham-House, it was settled, so says the hero of the tale, 
that 
The London University should claim 
Me one of its first students, 
Accordingly the young gentleman arrives 
One dim morning, towards October's end, 
At Islington’s famed Angel, by the mail. 
and enters the Gower-street Academy. 
While residing at this abode of learned Thebans, he apparently 
gives himself up without much profit, to the study of metaphysics, and 
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ultimately determines to enter the University of Cambridge of which 


he tells us— 


No test perplexed 
The student entering Cambridge; not for 


him . 
The “Thirty-nine’’ were “forty if you 


wish ;’ 
No statement of Church-membership he 
signed. 
To wear a surplice and be “ pricked”’ at 
chapel 
The rules required him; then his course 
was free 
The senior-wrangler of his year to rank, 
Though not, as now, to write himself B.A. 
But once a term there was communion, 
And with surprise I heard our tutor say 





That no one was required to join the rite, 

Because our creeds were not considered 
known. 

Strange contradiction ! to myself I thought, 

Know notbing of our faith, yet see us daily 

Mustered in chapel! What, was chapel 
then 

Only a roll-call, merely a parade ? 

What satire on all forced observances! 

But though surprised from such a source to 
hear 

So strange a lesson, it agreed so well 

With my own mood, that after writing it 

Home to my father, I just laid it by 

With London church-going. 


The narrator then studies mathematics, and tells his readers how 
he “mastered Napier’s mystic craft, reducing computation to the 
rules of plain arithmetic,” &c. &c., until ultimately, 

His college course 
Well ended, but not splendidly, he moved 
From Cambridge to the Temple, and achieved 
What moderate fame he wished for at the bar. 

We fancy our readers by this time have had quite enough of Mr. 
Watson’s poetry, which we cannot help thinking was originally written 
in the sheerest and veriest prose, and then, by the aid of his ten 
fingers, converted into the hobbling lines of which we have quoted 
some specimens. In one sense it is not particularly bad, that is to 
say, the grammar is generally correct, and it is free trom those out- 
rageous conceits which are nowadays so popular with poetasters. 
Still it has not a spark of fire or vigour in it, and is indeed nothing 
but very commonplace humdrum prose. Extravagant fancies and 
high-flown metaphors may be pruned or tamed down, being often, in- 
deed, the overgrowth of a luxurious fancy, but it would be about as 
easy to convert a brewer’s horse into a ‘* Marquis” or a ‘ Buck- 
stone” as to train Mr. Watson by any amount of study into a 
poet. 

Mr. Ripley is a songster of quite a different class, In his ‘*Shadow 
and Substance,” a gloomy, Byronic young gentleman, of the name of 
Roland, goes for a walk with his chire amie, Gertrude. He is on the 
hills at night, gazing over a waterfall, and professing passionate love 
to Miss Gertrude, when a female spirit suddenly appears in a clond, 
and sings the following song, which Roland is pleased to term ‘*a 


marvellous melody :” 


All things from out the spirit spring, 
And fervent exultation 

It feels when o'er it hovering 
Is its own deep creation : 

For Reverence demands its god, 
And Love its blessed idol, 

And Justice pineth for the rod 
Whese power shall decide all. 


In calm of summer-scented eves, 
When hanging blossoms feel 
A trail of music on the leaves 
In spirit-whispers stcal 
I move as perfume from the tree, 
An exhalation thrown 
To worship as divinity, 
To grasp at as a crown. 


Gertrude being of a more mundane spirit, is not permitted to hear the 
marvellous melody, and the consequence is that Roland falls away 
in his allegiance to her, and transters his affections to the poetical 


spirit or prophet in question. 


As a sample of Roland’s own powers we append the following : 


We are the fools of Nature, for she gives 

A chaos of wild spirits to a thing 

T’ whom she denies the will to govern 
them: 

I love, I hate, full oft I know not why, 

I strive to love where I may hate—in vain : 

Istrive to hate where I may love —in ‘vain ; 

And I'm enraptured by I know not what: 

I have a body, mine for bliss and pain, 

And yet I cannot alter one smal! jot 

That may rest on it, though it shoald dis- 
please me, 

It might, or quick or slow, sink to decay, 

And thongh I shrunk from it I could not 


save: 
Icall these mine; and what am 7? A thing 


Distinct from ail, who rules, though ill, 
these powers ? 

And I, who call these mine, the very essence 

Cuil'd from them all, yet greater than they 
all? 

We are the fools of Circumstance, I raise 

A noble project, and the aim’s in sight, 

When some smal!, petty thing I wot not of, 

Like cloud before the sunlight, creeps be- 
tween ; 

It comes despite of me; and I seem strug- 


ing 
As with an Unseen Foe, whose hand is on 


me, 
As with an Unknown Power, who bows me 
down. 


We should advise Roland—who, by the way, keeps most unreason- 
able hours, being always in the hills at midnight, or sitting over a 
waterfall at daybreak—to go home, live cleanly, and eschew poetry, 
lest he may even do a more foolish thing than write and publish such 


a volume as that before us. 


Mr. Doorne appears to have got some of his versicles into the 
“Poet's Corner” of a country newspaper, and to have been tempted 
by injudicious friends to collect and publish them. They are quite 
harmless, but it is difficult to allow them higher praise. ‘There is 
Nothing to be found in them either better or worse than the fol- 


lowing : 
Oh! mother, why 
That heavy sigh ? 
That stifled sob of inward grief? 
Look up on high 
To yon bright sky! 
And faith will give your soul relief. 


That mute despair; 

Ah! what is there ? 
Aletter! oh! I dread to guess. 
Thy chast’ning rod 
Has come, O God! 

And I, alas! am fatherless, 


My mother dear, 
Thy son is near ; 
Let thy dear head upon me rest ; 
Not speak to me! 
God comtort thee, 
And send sweet peace unto thy breast. 
Oh! fearful blow; 
Sad day of woe; 
Ifear me that her heart will break: 


Here, my brother ; 
See! your mother! 
Go, kiss her for your father’s sake. 


There, clasp her neck : 
She keeps him back ! 

How wild, yet vacant, is her eye ! 
No use, my boy; 
*Twill but annoy ; 

The fountain of her tears is dry. 


This must not be; 
Christ strengthen me, 
And teach me what is best to do; 
For none can tell, 
But Thou, so well 
The trial my mother's passing through. 


Could I but try 
To fix her eye 
Upon some known familiar thing; 
Perhaps it might 
Attract her sight, 
And with it recollection bring. 





If this be poetry, except in so far as it rhymes, then we should 
very much like to know what prose is. 

Mr. Bennett’s poems are now, we believe, for the first time col- 
lected together in the handsome volume before us. Many of the 
songs to be found in these pages have been received by the public 
with marked favour, and we trust have brought their author some 
more substantial reward than empty fame. We say this, because Mr, 
Bennett's writings are almost invariably characterised by a healthy 
spirit. They are remarkably free from the spasmodic tendencies now 
so much affected by English poetasters, and they have no unhealthy 
savour of Byronism or Tennysonianism. Still, we felt bound to say 
that, in our opinion, Mr. Bennett is not a poet. Smooth, facile, and even 
tender as are many of the songs in this book, we are forced to recog- 
nise in them rather the pretty rhymes of the accomplished rhymester, 
than the immortal verses of thetrue poet. Mr. Bennett isone of the same 
school as Mackay, Cooke, Muloch, &c. By a good deal of practice 
and very slight modicum of inspiration, it is possible to write very 
pleasing verses. But sunt certi denique fines in the poet-land which 
none but more gifted spirits can pass, and which Mr. Bennett never 
has passed, and in our opinion never can pass. We say this somewhat 
regretfully, so much do we like the tone of the poems before us. 

** Baby's Shoes” is a pretty little song, perhaps equal to anything 
in the whole volume: 

BABY'S SHOES. 
O those little, those little blue shoes ! For they mind her for evermore 
Those shoes that no little feet use! Of a patter along the floor, 
O the price were high And blue eyes she sees 


That those shoes would buy, Look up from her knees, 
Those little blue unused shoes! With the look that in life they wore. 


For they hold the s:nall shape of feet 
That no more their mother’s eyes meet, 
That by God’s good will, 
Years since grew still, 
And ceased trom their totter so sweet ? 


As they lie before her there, 
There babbles trom chair to chair 

A little sweet face, 

That's a gleam in the place, 
With its little gold curls of hair. 
And O, since that baby slept, 

So hush'd! how the mother has kept, 

With a tearful pleasure, 

That little dear treasure, 

And o'er them thought and wept! 


Then O wonder not that her heart 
From all else would rather part 

Than those tiny blue shoes 

That no little feet use, (start 
And whose sight makes such fond tears 

*“ The Tearful Cornet ” is a very weak production, and we subjoin 

P ’ 
the first half of it: 

To-day, arresting the passers’ feet, 

A cornet I heard in the hurrying street. 

Common the cornet and man that played it; 

What was it so telling and plaintive made it? 

I couldn’t get from it. What could be its spell? 
There was one I knew ; that I could but feel well. 
Otten I'd heard our Keenig play, 

But never the cornet before to-day. 

Strange was its charm, it must be confest ; 

Whence was its power you'd little have guessed. 
The player was one not worth a rap, 

With a broken hat and a coat with no nap. 

Out at the elbows—with shoes that let 

Out his bare toes, and in the wet. 

Wrinkled and old—too aged by half 

To be standing for pence amid jeer and laugh : 
Though many I saw, to my elbows nigh, 

Thought little of laughter, as moved as I. 

What could the cause be that all of us made 

Not able to stir while tuat tune he played. 

*Twas a common street-air, I shouldn’t have lingered, 
Except !'d been forced, to hear uttered or fingered. 
‘One—why, @ month past each urchin had hummed it, 
No organ but ground it—no scraper but strummed It. 
And yet as it swelled now and died through my ears, 
My heart, it beat to it and praised it with tears. 
You'll think me maudlin ; I wasn’t a fool 

To let that cornet my feelings rule. 

For the powers that ruled in that cornet’s breath 
Were not age and want, but misery and death. 

We have quoted “ Baby’s Shoes” and ‘The Tearful Cornet” 
because they may in some measure be regarded as the Alpha and 
Omega of Mr. Bennett’s style. He has written nothing better than 
the former ; and, perhaps, nothing worse than the latter. f&ven had, 
however, all his songs been equal to the former, we should not have 
regarded the writer as a poet, though had he written nothing better 
than the latter we should hardly have cared to notice him in these 
columns. 

NN | 

Colour to Sculpture: Is it Applicable? A Letter to Thomas Colley Grattan, 
Esq. By C. Darsy Grirritu, Esq., M.P. (Robert Hardwicke. pp. 
18.)—-This pamphlet was called into existence by a passage in Mr. 
Grattan’s “ Beaten Paths and Those Who Trod ‘Them,” in which he raises 
the whole question of colouring sculpture. In eighteen pages Mr. Griffith 
tells his friend that he thinks colour is not advisable, and that it turns a 
statue into a piece of waxwork, and in this opinion we agree with him. 

St. Clement's Eve: a Play. By Hesry Tarytor, Author of “ Philip 
Van Artevelde.” (Chapman and Hall. 1862. pp. 182.)—The subject 
of this play is taken from a well-known episode in the reign of Charles 
VL. of France. It is essentially a drama tor the closet, and not for the 
stage, aud we have no hesitation in classing it as greatly inferior to 
“Philip Van Artevelde.” The diction of “St. Clement’s Eve” is 
throughout extremely correct, stately, and frigid, and the writer seldom 
warms up into anything above tepid heat. There is, however, some real 
poetry in the dialogue between /slande and the Duke of Orleans in the last 
act. Mr. Taylor seems, on the whole, to have rusted irretrievably during 
his thirty years of lying by; and his later efforts, in our opinion, are by 
no means worthy of comparison with his early achievements. 
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FRENCH BIOGRAPHY. 


Nouvelle Biographie Générale. Tome Trente-Neuvieme. Paris: Didot. 

pp. 1024. 
| | pg aeeww oe THE DIDOTS, who are scholars as well as publishers, 

intend this to be the best biographical dictionary that ever appeared. 
But, gladly admitting the general merits of the publication, we deem it a 
duty to say a word of its defects. 

In the first place, the editor, Dr. Hoefer, is a pretentious, pedantic, 
ponderous German, who does not seem to have pursued any definite 
method, or imposed any definite method on the contributors. 

In the second, there are numerous and important omissions, 

In the third, French subjects occupy a disproportionate amount of 
space and attention. 

In the fourth, no opportunity is omitted of flattering French prejudices. 

In the fifth, a somewhat degrading servility is, from time to time, ex- 
hibited toward the present French Emperor. 

In the sixth, inaccuracies of date, inaccuracies of statement, inaccu- 
racies of every kind abound. 

Not quite half a column is allotted to Charles Dickens; but Jules 
Janin occupies five columns and a half. Now Jules Janin is a brilliant 
critic; surely, however, he cannot, for a moment, be compared with 
Dickens as a literary creator. « 

In the present volume there is a lively account of Lord Palmerston. 
But we are informed that in 1835, the “ Grey and Melbourne Ministry ” 
had existed for ten years. 

The career of hundreds of insignificant French nobodies is chronicled 
at wearisome length. But the name of Mazzini, and other names as 
notable, are never mentioned. 

Dr. Buckland was instrumental, it seems, in establishing a geological 
museum “ at Jermynstre and at London.” On no English map have we 
ever seen Jermynstre, but there is a street in London called Jermyn- 
street, and there is a geological museum there. 

In the biography of Byron the “ little town of Aberdeen” is introduced 
to us, and Annandale is placed in a region where no Scotchman or 
Englishman would be ever likely to find it. 

A genius called Alfred Franklin contrives to commit every imaginable 
blunder in his life of WilliamIV. In his early days William allied him- 
self with the Wighs; but he also formed a more tender alliance with 
Mistriss Jordans, who ded of grief when William married. In the House 
of Commons the Reform Bill was vigorously combated by “ George 
Murray, Robert Peel, and Lord Brougham.” In the House of Lords it 
was supported by “ Lord Grey and Lord John Lussell ; opposed by the 
Duke of Wellington, the Marquis of Lonsdown, the Marquis of London- 
derry, and Lord Plunkett.” On this horrible jumble it is unnecessary to 
comment. By and by Londonderry is converted into Landonderry. Poor 
George Canning is summoned from his grave to enumerate along with 
Peel the advantages which Ireland derives from the union. In the reign 
of William IV. “the Communions dissenting from the Church of Eng- 
land were deprived of a great number of civil privileges.’ The Queen 
and her daughter, “the Baroness de Lisle,” a lady who is usually sup- 
posed to have been William’s own daughter, excited an evil influence over 
the King. One of the author’s chief authorities is “P. Goldsmith.” Of 
course P. comes after 0., and O. means Oliver; but it is only to a French- 
man that Oliver Guldsmith coul] be a good authority for the events in 
the reign of William IV. 

We could easily multiply specimens of the most idiotic and unpardon- 
able blunders. Let these, however, for the present suffice. What is 
amusing is, that the writers in the “ New General Biography” are con- 
tinually correcting the errors of other writers, and especially of the con- 
tributors to the great rival work, the “ Biographie Universelle.” 

{t is a singular circumstance that the volume of the “ New General 
Biography ” containing the life of Napoleon, has not yet appeared, though 
it has long been due. The publishers have given reasons for this delay 
which seem somewhat silly. The probability is that Louis Napoleon, the 
saviour of French society, has in some way or other interfered. And 
even publishers like the Didots must submit to the degradation. 
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The School Euclid. 
Text of Dr. Simson. 


strations. 


Comprising the First Four Books. Chiefly from the 
With a New Arrangement of the Figures and Demon- 
Designed as a Help to Beginners and Candidates preparing for 
Examinations. By A. K. Ispister, Esq., Head Master of Stationer’s 
School, London. (Longman. pp. 151. 1862.)—Mr. Isbister, in the pre- 
face to this excellent school edition of Euclid, thus sums its main features: 


1. Immediately following the enunciation are given, in each case, the 
“* references,” or elements, of the proposition—the definitions, axioms, and pre- 
vious propositions—on which the successive steps of the reasoning depend. 
These must be thoroughly mastered by the pupil; and they should in all cases 
be required to be written out, or repeated aloud, before either the construction 
or the proof is attempted. Every teacher knows how carelessly these references, 
generally inserted in text-books in the margin, or in the body of the proposition, 
are slurred over, or repeated mechanically, without any reference to their import, 
by boys in class, and how confused and imperfect is their conception of the rea- 
soning In consequence. 

2. In describing the figures, the parts which are given in the enunciation are 
represented by dark lines, and those which are added in the course of the 
demonstration by dotted line. The process of the construction is thus exhibited 
to the eye, and the data and the quesita of the problem can always be distin- 
guished at a glance: ; 

3. In the demonstrations, the several steps of the proof are arranged in a 
logical form, by giving the premises and the conclusion always in separate lines, 
and in a different type; and, as a further aid to the learner, the enunciations are 
broken into paragraphs, and the demonstration into corresponding divisions, 
wherever the proposition consists of more than one case. 

In this way the constituent parts of a proposition are presented separately, 
part by part, and the learner, knowing exactly where one begins and the other 
= is enabled to make himself master of the one before he proceeds to the 
other. 


Young learners will cross the pons asini, by the aid of Mr. Isbister’s care- 
fully edited little volume, with more than ordinary ease and speed. 








Universal German Reading-Book. Second Course. By the Baron von 
Aypiavu. (Edward Stamford and Co. pp. 307.)—This course contains 
sentences, descriptions, tales, dialogues, letters, and poetry, and the neces- 
sary explanations in English for the use of private schools, and for self- 
instruction. It will form a useful companion to the “ German Grammar 
and Key,” and the “ First Course,” by the same author. 

Willie's Home Exercises. Part Il. By T. Warp. (Manchester: John 
Heywood. pp. 64.)—An excellent little book for little children, contain- 
ing a systematic and graduated series of exercises in arithmetic, spelling, 
and composition, for home practice. 

The Student's Handbook of Comparative Grammar. Applied to the 
Sanskrit, Zend, Greek, Latin, Gothic; Anglo-Saxon, and English Languages. 

3y the Rev. Tuomas Crark, M.A., late Head Master of the Proprietary 

School, Taunton. (Longman and Co. 1862. pp.335.)—Some such little 
volume as this has been long needed in our English public schools, and 
even the most intolerant champion of the so-called “ dead languages ” 
need not fear that they will suffer by the introduction of “ Comparative 
Grammar” into the curriculum of study. Mr. Clark honestly confesses in 
his preface that for the greater portion of his work he has had recourse to 
our masters in philology—the Germans; and that his work has been 
chiefly based upon the “ Vergleichende Grammatik” of Professor Franz 
Bopp. But honour to whom honour isdue. If this book is only a com- 
pilation, at least it is the compilation of a skilful writer, and one 
thoroughly well acquainted with his subject. As an introduction to the 
study of ‘“ Comparative Grammar,” there is nothing in the English lan- 
guage like it. It is at once simple, methodical, and, we may almost say, 
amusing. The task of learning the ancient languages, which has been 
heretofore a dreary toil to teginners, may, we venture to affirm, be made 
one of the most attractive of studies by a process which converts 
hundreds of unintelligible collocations of letters into symbols of the most 
significant kind. In the well-known controversy on Eton Education 
Mr. Johnson, on behalf of his school, defended the custom of making 
Latin verses on the plea that the youths themselves, when they had 
acquired sufficient skill, took a singular pleasure in the occupation of 
making musical hexameters and lyrics; and that to banish Latin verse- 
making from English public schools would be to deprive the pupils 
in them of one of their chief incentives to work. No doubt there 
was some truth in this plea, but how many years must be spent 
before even the cleverest and most industrious youth can write 
musical Latin verses? And how dreary ,is the path, by the ordi- 
nary method of teaching, to the Latin-verse oasis in student life? It is 
not too much to say that, by employing comparative grammar to teach 
the languages, ancient aud modern, a boy at the very outset of his 
studies may be made to feel an intelligent pleasure in them which will 
marvellously spur on his exertions. Though Mr. Clark has given the 
original forms of the Sanskrit, Zend, Gothic, and Anglo-Saxon alphabets, 
he has in the text of his book employed in all possible cases the Roman 
characters. In this, we think, he has shown his wisdom, and there is no 
need whatever to deter pupils, when breaking ground in a fresh study, by 
the apparition of formidable characters which may be just as well sup- 
plied by the Roman or English type. When the pupil has thus attained 
some familiarity with the Sanskrit and Zend, then he will find little dif- 
ficulty in mastering the symbols which at first sight appear so per- 
plexing. 

On the Reading of the Church Liturgy. By the Rev. W. W. CazaLeT 
A.M. (John Crockford. pp. 72.)—This excellent little pamphlet, full of 
valuable advice to the clergy, originally appeared in the columns of the 
Clerical Journal. A quotation will serve to show how thoroughly and 
exhaustively Mr. Cazelet has treated the subject: 

The power of reading well, depends on many points. 
must be sustained firmly and equally. The delivery ought to be smooth giving 
to each vowel sound its full value. The words should be blended together in 
succession. Modulation too is essentially requisite. Such are among the con- 

ditions necessary to carry out my principles of reading, and as regards ex pression 
I have introduced a system of pauses, based on the grammatical construction 
of the language itself, and in so doing, | have found that emphasis was not 
necessary for effect, on the contrary that if the conditions I have indicated are 
carried out, the strict meaning of the language is more clearly conveyed than 
by any mere accent on certain words in the sentences. This view has been 
taken hold of and made the subject of remarks, which I should hardly have 
troubled myself to notice, being perfectly convinced that if my system was 
understood, there would be no halting of opinion between the points at issue. 
But there are one or two questions involved which will at once settle the 
matter. I would ask then. Does any one when he sets himself to write, ever 
consider whether any words in each sentence should or should not have any 
emphasis? Does he not endeavour to give expression to his sentiments in the 
best manner he is able,—dves it ever enter into his head even that the language 
could be improved by emphatic pronunciation—on the contrary does he not 
depend for its effect on the power of the language itself? If so then I maintain 
that it is sheer impertinence to eke out the writer’s meaning by a process which 
is not only coarse in itself and falls short of the mark it aims at, but mars even 
the force it attempts in vain to give. Any one who depends only on an emphasis 
for effect cannot have weighed the internal power of words, and any system 
based on it, indicates but little feeling for the innate force of these outward 
signs of mental operation or emotion, The rules of grammar have been framed 
to regulate and give a form to the thoughts of the mind, and these are and must 
be also the best guide for their delivery, for I think it may be admitted asa 
self-evident proposition that the power of the language would be best conveyed 
by the same rules that guide its construction. I may have dwelt perhaps too 
much on this, but the ignoring of emphasis on my part has been taken up and 
commented upon as if it was incapable of being supported by any argument and 
required no consideration for its immediate and utter condemnation. 

Gawthorpe’s Elocutionary and Rhetorical Class-Book. Containing an Essay 
upon Oratory, Preliminary Remarks on Elocution, and Carefully Selected 
Specimens. Edited and Revised by Joun Davenport. (Relfe Brothers. 
pp. 175.)—A reliable elocution manual fit for the use of schools. The 
observations on oratory and the laws of elocution are sensible enough, 
and the examples are well selected from the best authors. 

The Annual Retrospect of Engineering and Architecture; a record of 
Progress in the Sciences of Civil, Military, and Naval Construction for 1361. 
(Lockwood. pp. 372.)—This promises to be a valuable record of contem- 
porary engineering. It is divided into sections, and gives, from the 
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records and publications of the day, condensed but authentic accounts of 
the various works in the way of railways and roads, harbours, docks and 
canals, gas and water supply, and sewerage, agricultural engineering, 
mechanical engineering, mining and metallurgy, telegraphic engineering, 
architectural works, military engineering, and naval engineering. 

Annals of the Ancient British Church. By the Rev. T. Watson. (Wer- 
theim, Macintosh, and Hunt. pp. 203.)—The purpose of this little 
volume is to prove the existence of a Christian Church in Britain before 
the preaching of Augustus. The historical evidence bearing upon this 
important point has been carefully collected and plainly put forth, and 
Mr. Watson deserves the gratitude of all Protestant Christians. 

The Gull's Hornbook. By Tuomas Decker. (London: Reprinted from 
William M‘Mullen. pp. 44.)—Apparently moved by Dr. Nott’s warm 
commendation of Decker’s jeu d’esprit, Mr. M‘Mullen has had reprinted 
“a very limited number” of “‘ The Gull’s Hornbook.” Those who cannot 
have the original may spend twenty-four stamps to worse purpose than 
in obtaining a copy of the reprint. 

Simple Questions and Sanitary Facts, for the Use of the Poor. An Attempt 
to teach the Simplest Natural Phenomena, and to Explain the Functions and 
Structure of the Human Body. (William Tweedie. pp. 210.)—A useful 
little volume, putting forth a collection of valuable truths in a very simple 
form, the catechismal form being that adopted. It may be safely recom- 
mended for use in National and Parish Schools. 

Mick Tracy, the Irish Scripture Reader ; or, The Martyred Convert and 
the Priest. A Tale of Facts. By W. A.C. (Siwpkin, Marshall, and Co. 
pp. 355.)—The title-page of this furnishes a very expressive résumé of the 
whole book, A Roman Catholic priest is on horseback, amid a crowd of 
Irish rapparees, who are busily engaged in giving a poor fellow a sound 
thrashing : 

“ Boys,” said Father Fogarty, “I must ride on, but’ mind”—(winking with 
one eye, and drawing his mouth towards the opposite side, forming a most 
grotesque grimace, he said laconically)—‘t Be sure you don’t lay a finger on the 
Rev. Mr, Tracy.” This caution was taken as Father Fogarty intended it should 
be—as a signal fora general onslaught on poor Mick. They snatched his hat 
off—forced his Testament out of his hand—tore it to pieces, and scattered the 
fragments to the winds; they rolled him in the mud, tore his clothes, pelted 
him with stones, and shouted, ‘ Kill the turn-coat;” ‘* God an’ the blissed 
Mother and the thrue Church for iver.” 

That is what the story of “ Mick Tracy ” is about. 


The Addresses of the Hungarian Diet of 1861, to H.L. M. the Emperor of 
Austria, with the Imperial Rescript and other Documents. Translated for 
Presentation to Members of both Houses of the British Parliament. By 
J. Horne Payne, Esq., M.A. (Bell and Daldy. pp. 104.)—This is a 
valuable political document, whose purpose is very sufficiently explained 
in the title-page. It is, however, worth knowing that an ancillary pur- 
pose of its publication is to correct an important error set afloat by Lord 
Brougham when at the Dublin Congress of the Association for Promoting 
Social Science, he declared that “ the ancient constitution of Hungary was 
restored, and the establishment of that which was formed in a season of 
civil war alone refused.” It is to correct this impression that the trans- 
lation into English of the Hungarian remonstrances addressed to the 
Emperor of Austria and the Imperial Royal reply is put forward. No 
comment has been made, the translator having designedly avoided any- 
thing which could be construed into an expression of opinion. 

The Winter Climate of Menton (South of France); with Hints to Invalids 
intending to Reside there. By P. C. Price, F.R.C.S.E. (John Churchill. 
pp. 79.)—This little volume will be of use to those who require guidance 
in the selection of some spot in the South of Europe favourable for 
diseases of the lungs and other ‘complaints proceeding from and pro- 
ducing weakness. The author is apparently free from that which gener- 
ally taints such recommendations with suspicion; he is seemingly quite 
unconnected with the locality which he recommends. He has spent 
several winters at Menton for the sake of his own health, and having 
greatly benefitted thereby, he is desirous that others should be similarly 
advantaged. The little volume contains a general description 
of Menton, with ample notes on the geology, meteorology, and 
water-supply, which will be significant enough to medicalmen. He sums 
up, in general terms: “I believe the climate is not surpassed by any one 
on the same shore of the Mediterranean, and am confident that it has 
proved most acceptable and invigorating to a large number of invalids 
suffering from many forms of disease.” He then gives his medical expe- 
Tience of the climate of Menton, as it affects the diseases of children, 
including those of a glandular, scrofuleus, and rachitic character ; 
effects of the climate in various diseases of adults; pulmonary con- 
sumption in its different stages; bronchitis and affections of the throat; 
asthma, rheumatism, gout, neuralgia, nervous disorders; paralytic and 
other affections. The third part of the book contains a great deal of 
economical information as to modes of travelling, fares, prices of lodging 
and food, &c., likely to be of great service to intending travellers. 

Messrs. Darton and Hodge have added to their “ Parlour Library ” a 
cleverly-written, spirit-stirring tale, entitled Zhe Soldier Monk: a Tale of 
Two Nations. By Capt. BERKELEY. 

The twentieth volume of the authorised edition of the History of the 
Consulate and the Empire of France under Napoleon, by M. A. Turers, has 
appeared. (Willis and Sotheran.) 

We have received some interesting and important documents as to the 
present state of the colony of Victoria: The Statistical Register of Victoria, 

from the Foundation of the Colony; with an Astronomical Calendar for 1855. 
Edited by William Henry Archer. (Melbourne: by the Government 
Printer.) Catalogue of the Victorian Expedition, 1861; with Prefatory 
Essays.— —Statistical Notes on the Progress of Victoria, First Series. Parts 
Land II. (Both by the Government Printer. ——A pamphlet on A Few 
Particulars Supplementary to the Catalogue of the Products of the Colony. Com- 
Piled by J. G. Knight. (Harrison and Sons.) 

Of works issued in parts, we have received: Part VIII. of Kitto’s 
Cyclopedia of Biblical Literature. (Edinburgh: A. and C. Black.) 
Part XIX. of Orley Farm. By Anthony Trollope. With Illustrations 
by J. E. Millais. (Chapman and Hall.) Part VIII. of Barrington. 
By Charles Lever. Illustrated by H. KX. Browne. (Chapman and Hail.) 














Part XII. of Beeton's Book of Garden Management. 
Beeton’s Book of Home Pets. Parts XII. and XIII. of Beeton's Illuminated 
Family Bible. Part XI. of One Hundred Lectures on the Ancient and 
Modern Dramatic Poets, the Heathen Mythology, Oratory, and Elocution. 
By B.C. Jones. (Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.)——Vol. III, Part L, of 
Curiosities of Savage Life. By the author of ‘‘ Wild Sports of the World.” 
(S. O. Beeton.) Part XLII. of Routledge’s Natural Tistory. 
Part XLVI. of Beeton’s Dictionary of Universal Information. 

We have received, as new music, When J first Beheld thee Smile. A 
Ballad composed by Léon Moonen. (L. Moonen). 

We have also received: A pamphlet on The Pressing Necessity for In- 
creased Docks and Basins at Portsmouth; with Some Observations on Mr. 
Cobden’s “ Three Panics.” A Letter to Lord Palmerston. By Rear-Admiral 
Admiral the Hon Joseph Denman. (James Ridgway.) ——Mauve and 
Magenta: «a Lecture delivered on Friday, April 11, 1862, in the Theatre 
of the Royal Institution of Great Britain. By A. W. Hofmann. 
(W. Clowes and Sons.) ——The Domestic Guide to a 
Teeth. By Leon Jablonski Platt, Surgeon-Dentist. (Houlston and 
Wright.) ——Evidence of Admiral Bowles, €.B., taken before the Select 
Committee on the Board of Admiralty, 24th May and 4th June, 1861. 
(James Ridgway.) Self-Supporting Dispensaries. Their Adaptation 
to the Relief of the Poor and Working Classes, with Directions Jor the 
Establishment and Management of Such Institutions. By John Jones, 
M.R.C.S. (John Churchill.)—— St. Bartholomew's Day. A Sermon. By 
the Rev. Arthur Garfit, M.A. (Wertheim, Macintosh, and Hunt.)—— 
Tales and Legends of Westmoreland. (Kirkby-Stephen: J. Close.) ‘To be 
published once a year.——The Animal Kingdom : being a Digest of the State- 
ments of the Bible in respect thereto. (Morgan and Chase.) ——A Treatise on 
the Resurrection. By Peter Gloag. (Wertheim, Macintosh, and Hunt.) 
—-—Proposed Reform in the Income Tax, and Extension of the Franchise to 
the Payers of the same. By J.O. Y. (Effingham Wilson.)——The Theory 
of Vital Force applied to the Cure of Disease. By FE. Haughton, M.D. 
(John Churchill.) Reprinted from the London Medical Review.——M. 
Michel Chevalier on Mr. Henry Dunning Macleod's Works on Political Economy. 
Reprinted from the Journal des Economistes. (John King and Co.)—— 
Vol. II. of Sermons. By Professor Marks. (A. W. Bennett.) ——The 
Future: an Outline of Events Predicted in the Holy Scriptures. By the Rev. 
John Cox. (Nisbet and Co.) 

We have also received: Vol. III. of The Complete Works of Richard 
Sibbes, D.D. Edited, with a Memoir, by the Rev. Alexander Balloch 
Grosart; being a Continuation of “ Nichol’s Series of Standard Divines,” 
Puritan Period. (Edinburgh: James Nisbet. London: James Nisbet 
and Co.)——Vol. IX. of the Reprint of De Quincey’s Works, being The 
Cesars, and other Papers. (Edinburgh: A. and C. Black.)——Vol. I. of 
The Exchange: a Home and Colonial Review of Commerce, Manufactures, 
and General Politics. (Sampson Low, Son, and Co.) 

We have also received the sixth edition of England and its People: a 
Familiar History of the Country, and the Social and Domestic Manners of its 
Inhabitants. By Emily Taylor. (Houlston and Wright.)——The second 
edition of The Knevets: a Tale of the Time of Henry VII. By Emily 
Taylor. (Houlston and Wright.) 

Of periodical works belonging to October we have received: The Corn- 
hill Magazize.—— The Dublin University. —— Macmillan's.—— London 
Society.—— The Art Journal.—— Frazer's Magazine.——The Bulwark.—— 
Duffy's Hibernian. —— Every Boy's Magazine.—— Also (among the 
periodicals for September), Zhe Cornhill Magazine——The Technol gist. 
——Dublin University Magazine. Temple Bar.——Kingston’s Magazine 
Sor Boys.—Every Boy's Magazine.-—— Duffy's Hiberniaa.—— Sixpenny 
Magazine.——Journal of the Statistical Society of London.——The Ladies’ 
Companion.—— St. James's Magazine-—— Bentley's Miscellany.—— Le 
Follet.——The Sixpenny Magazine.——oss’s Monthly Toilet Magazine —— 
The Exchange.——The Gardener’s Weekly Magazine.——The English- 
woman's Domestic Magazine.—— Boy’s Own Magazine. 
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MISCELLANEA FOR THE MONTH. 


TNHE PAST HAS BEEN AN EVENTFUL MONTH for the pedagogues on 

the Bench. Dr. Longley (ex-Scho»lmaster of Harrow) has become 
Primate of England, and it is nearly certain that Dr. Tait (ex-Master of Rugby ) 
will succeed to the vacant archbishopric of York. 

The Birmingham Exhibition of pictures opened on the 8th ult. 

Mr. Francis Oliver Finch, one of the oldest members of the Society of Painters 
in Water-colours, died on the 27th of August. 

A new School of Art is to be founded at Coventry. 

The Queen bas announced her intention of giving ber patronage to the Female 
School of Art, Queen’s Square, Bloomsbury. 

M. Bisson, the French photographer, has been successful in obtaining some 
views from the summit of Mont Blane, 

Mr. Macpherson has moved his magnificent collection of Roman photographs 
to the Polytechnic, where they may be visited by collectors, and duplicates may 
be ordered. 

The report of the Department of Science and Art gives an account of the 
expenditure of 100,000/. inone year. Query, whether one-haif the money spent 
in purchasing some of the best objects in the Campana Museum wouid 
not have more benefited A:t than these expensive labours of Messrs. Cole and 
Redgrave. 

The Manchester School of Art has issued a circular announcing that it is in a 
bad way, and that it cannot be maintained unless the grant of 3002. (with- 
drawn by the Department of Science and Art, in consequence of the change of 
master) can be made up by private liberality. 

Mr. Baily has been the first Academician to accept the superannuation post 
lately called into existence by the spontaneous will of the Academicians. Flis 
adyanced years and the fact that he has long since ceased to work rendered this 
an act of duty, but it is not always that duty is so gracefully performed. There 
are other Academicians on the list who will do well to follow this graceful 
example. 

A portrait of Philip IT. of Spain, by Velasquez, has lately been purchased 
for the Louvre at a cost of 920/. As the King-Consort of Queen Mary of Eng- 
land, this portrait should have been acquired for our National Portrait 
Gallery. Bat the authorities in art matters in England seem wofull lax 
of late. They bave let the magnificent Campana Museum slip through their 
fingers, and now the portrait of a King-Consort is allowed to go to France. 
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The Manchester memorial to the Prince Consort is to be executed by Mr. 
Noble. 

Some of the pieces of sculpture at the International Exhibition have fetched 
enormous prices. Mr. Gibson, it is said, has sold his coloured ‘‘ Cupid” for 
15002, and Mr. Morrison has bought Mr. Story’s “ Cleopatra” and the ‘‘ African 
Sibyl” for 3000 guineas, 

The following is in the “‘ Literary, Artistic, Dramatic, and Scientific Feuille- 
ton” of the Queen: ‘Mr. Joseph Durham’s statue of the late Prince Consort is 
nearly completed, so far as the model is concerned. This work, it will be 
remembered, is to be substituted for the statue of the Queen which was to crown 
Mr. Durham’s magnificent Memorial of the Great Exhibition of 1851, to be 
erected in the Horticultural Gardens. After the death of her beloved consort, 
her Majesty insisted that his statue should take the place of her’s, being 
thoroughly determined that he should lose no particle of the honour which is 
his due, as the originator, designer, and organiser of that Exhibition. As soon 
as this was known, the Prince of Wales, in the most filial manner, hastened to 
carry out the behests of his Royal Mother, and at once intimated that the car- 
rying them out should be left to him, for which purpose he commissioned Mr. 
Durham immediately to set about the execution of a statue which should be 
worthy to commemorate the person and virtues of the dead Prince. This has 
been done by Mr. Durham with commendable zeal, and the statue is now so far 
advanced that we may expect, at an early day, to see it installed upon its place 
of elevation. During the whole progress of the work, her Majesty has taken the 
greatest interest in it; desiring that photographs of it should be sent to her from 
time to time, upon which she has freely made her criticisms and comments, 
evincing the liveliest desire that it should present a faithful and graceful por- 
trait of him whom she has lost. We understand, moreover, that the last visit 
which the Prince of Wales paid in London, before proceeding to Brussels to 
meet his fiancée, was to Mr. Durham’s studio, and that his Royal Highness gave 
expression to his great gratification at what he saw there,” 

A monument to the elder Disraeli has been erected at Hughenden Manor. 
The inscription is as follows: ‘‘In memory of Isaac Disraeli, of Bradenham, in 
this county, Esq., and D.C.L. of the University of Oxford, who, by his happy 
genius, diffused among the multitude that elevating taste for literature which 
before his time was the privilege only of the learned. This monument was 
raised, in affectionate remembrance, by Mary Ann, the wife of his eldest son, 
the Right Hon. Benjamin Disraeli, Lord of the Manor, Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, 1852—8 and 9, and now, for the sixth time, Knight of the Shire.— 
Sept. 1862.” 

Milton Abbey, Dorset, is to be restored by Mr. G. G. Scott. 

Mr. Pennethorne is preparing plans for extending the Public Records Office 
in Chancery-lane, Additional accommodation is much needed. 

Cirencester parish church (a tine work of the fourteenth century) is to be 
restored by Mr. G. G. Scott—if 12,000/. can be raised. 

The Russian journals give an account of the works of restoration proceeding 
at Jerusalem. The engineers have laid bare foundations which they ascribe to 
the time of Solomon. 

The Alhambra, at Grenada, is being restored under the orders of the Queen of 
Spain, by a Spanish artist, Don Rafael Contreras. Models of the works are now 
being exhibited at the South Kensington Museum. 

The steeple of the magnificent cathedral church of St. Gudule, at Brussels, is 
being finished, and the same means are being resorted to (by the application of 
iron to string together the traceries of stone) which enabled the old Flemish 
=" to make the Antwerp steeple one of the architectural wonders of the 
world. 


A new drama, by Mr. M. Morton, has been produced at the St. James’s, called 
**She Would and He Would'nt.” 

Mr. Benjamin Webster has reappeared in the part of Mr. Pen Holder in ‘One 
Touch of Nature.” 

A new comedy by Mr. Parselle, ‘‘ My Son’s a Daughter,” has been produced 
at the Strand. 

RE Wigan has produced a piece at the Olympic entitled “Real and 
eal. 

Another “ Dundreary ” piece has been produced at the Strand under the name 
of “‘Sam’s Arrival—An Absurdity.” The main feature of this is the success 
achieved by Mr. Belford, who is thought to out-Dundreary even Mr. Sothern. 

Mr. Creswick has retired from the management of the Surrey, which will 
henceforth be under the sole control of Mr. Shepherd. The theatre will reopen 
under the new management on Saturday next, with a company well fitted for 
the kind of drama enacted there. 

The arrangements about certain cf the metropolitan theatres (so long uncer- 
tain) are at length fixed. Mr. Falconer enters Drury-lane in December, and 
Mr. Fechter opens the Lyceum at the same time. Mr. Boucicault, it may be, 
will have the Princess’s, but rumour says that be will build a theatre for himself. 

Mr. Sterling Coyne has produced at the Haymarket a pleasant little farce 
entitled ‘“‘ Duck Hunting.” Miss E. Romer made her first appearance on 
Monday in the character of Vary in ‘A Danghter to Marry,” and sang a 
charming song, “I could not bear to dwell alone,” written for her by Mr. 
William Brough. 

On Saturday, the 27th ult., Sadler’s Wells was opened for the winter season, 
under the management of Miss Catherine Lucette, assisted by Mr. Morton 
Price. It is understood that the legitimate drama will no longer reign supreme 
at ‘the Wells.” A new drama, called “ Clouds and Sunshine,” by Mr. Adolphe 
Faucquez, was produced with moderate success; followed by anew comedietta 
by Mr. Morton Price, and acted by that gentleman and Miss Lucette. 

Science does not often make its appearance on the stage, unless in some such 
form as the electric light; but a Belgian scientific dramatist, M. Rohde, has 
lately produced at Brussels a geological drama in forty-five tableaux, in which 
the pre-Adamite conditions of the world (from nebula to the Third Red Sand- 
stone) are presented to the audience, The idea is certainly a novel ome; and it 
has been successful. 

On Tuesday, the 9th ult., the annual meeting of the Dramatic, Musical, and 
Equestrian Sick Fund Association was held in the saloon of Drury-lane 
Theatre. The report disclosed a flourishing condition ; the income being suffi- 
cient, and funds and property in hand to the amount of 13641. 1s. 7d. Situations 
have been obtained during the year for 111 members; 54 families have been 
assisted on journeys; 37 cases of distress relieved; and 903 days of sickness 
administered to; besides all which the burial expenses of four members have 
been partly paid and several loans have been granted to distressed but respect- 
able members. 

The Dramatic College received its tenants on Monday last. With excellent 
taste, the occasion was suffered to pass without any formal ceremony. Mr. Ben- 
jamin Webster, the Master, and a few friends and well-wishers of the college, 

dined with the new tenants, and bade them welcome in their new home. The 
occupants of the seven houses already built are Mrs. Christian, Mrs. Shirley, 
Mrs. Rivers, Mr. Starmer, Mr, Eugene Macarthy, Mr. Campbell, and Mr. 
Henry Bedford—all members of the dramatic profession once famous in their 
time, but necessarily better known to the past than to the rising generation. 
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That tried and time-honoured melo-dramatic favourite, ‘‘ The Flowers of the 
Forest,"’ has been revived at the Adelphi Theatre. Mrs, Alfred Mellon sustains 
her original part, Lemuel, the gipsy boy ; Mrs. Billington is Cynthia; and Cheap 
John and the Kinchin fall to the lot of Mr. Toole and Mr, Paul Bedford. 

Mr. Boucicault has produced at Drury Lane a grand “ sensation” piece, or 
spectacular drama, entitled, ‘“ The Relief of Lucknow.” ‘The incidents are 
chosen from among the most exaggerated stories of the Indian zebellion, which 
ought to be a very painful subject with us here, and probably would be, if Mr. 
Boucicault had not deprived the representatien of all verisimilitude by the 
making most extraordinary confusion between Mahommedan and Hindu cere- 
monies, costumes, architecture, and manners. The great event of the piece is 
worthy of Astley’s—Mrs. Boucicault (as an ayah) riding on horseback through 
a waterfall and up a precipice of 45 degrees. 

Bocage, an old French actor of the romantic school, lately died. 
he was a very considerable actor. 

The French Censorship has prohibited the appearance in Paris of a dramatic 
version of ‘* Les Miserables,” arranged by M. Charles Hugo (the eldest son of 
the author), under the superintendence of his father. 

The Gloucester Festival has been held during the month with average success. 

It is rumoured that M. Meyerbeer is composing a new opera. 

Herr Max Bach is to complete Geibel’s opera of ‘‘Lorely,” begun by 
Mendelssohn. : 

It is rumoured that the English Opera Company (Limited) will open their 
next campaign at Her Majesty’s Theatre. 

Mr. Robson has reappeared at the Olympic in the part of Daddy Hardacre, 
the English adaptation of De Balzac’s well-known “ Pére Grandet.” 

Herr Thalberg is giving performances on the pianoforte in various parts of the 
kingdom. The opportunity of hearing this first-rate master of the instrument 
should not be neglected. It may never occur again. : 

Mr. Balfe has lately visited Paris, to arrange for the production of “ The 
Bohemian Girl” at the new Théatre Lyrique. 

The Paris Italian Opera opens this day with Flotow’s ‘“‘Stradella.” 

Mlle. Patti is engaged at the Paris Italian Opera. 

Mile. Viardot will sing at Leipzig in October. 

Herr Sulza, of Vienna, will shortly produce a new opera at Vienna, called 
‘ Jane of Naples.” 








In his time 





The Society of Arts has issued cards for a conversazione, to be held at the 
South Kensington Museum, on Wednesday, the 8th inst. 

Thomas Duffus Hardy, Esq., the new Deputy Keeper of Public Records, has 
issued an interesting report on the state of his department. 

Dr. William Tennant Gairdner has been appointed Regius Professor of 
Medicine in the University of Glasgow. 

Scientific inquirers are searching for a fibre to take the place of cotton. A Mr. 
Harben has suggested that of the plant known as Zestera marina, or Sea-wrack, 
and some practical men look favourably upon the suggestion. 

The Congress of Social Science has been held this year at Brussels. We have 
not yet seen any detailed report of the proceedings of this Parliament of Progress. 

The International Exhibition will be closed to the public on the Ist of 
November. It will, however, be open for a fortnight longer at fixed charges, to 
give opportunity for getting rid of unsold articles, 

Lord Palmerston is to open the Hartley Institution at Southampton. The 
trustees of the institution have appointed Dr. Bond (late Professor of Chemistry 
and Dean of the Faculty of Queen’s College, Birmingham) to the office of 
Principal Librarian. an 

The inhabitants of Bolton and the neighbouring cotton district have been 
inaugurating a memorial to Samuel Crompton, the inventor of the mule, whose 
valid claims to the gratitude of cotton spinners were ungratefully disregarded 
whilst be lived. , . 

The Keith biennial prize has been awarded by the Royal Society of Edin- 
burgh to Mr. Jobn Allan Brown, Director of the Trevandum Observatory, for bis 
papers ‘On the Horizontal Force of the Earth’s Magnetism,” ‘On the Corr<e 
tions of the Bifilar Magnetometer,” and ‘‘ Cn Terrestrial Magnetism generally. 

Victor Hugo (the author of ‘* Les Miserables ”) paid a flying visit to London 
on Wednesday and Thursday last on his return to Guernsey. M. Hugo visited 
the Great Exhibition, where he made some purchases in the French Court, 
notably a magnificent chimney-piece. He afterwards went to the Crystal Palace 
to see Blondin. : 

On Monday, the 22nd _ult., Speech Day was held at Christ's Hospital, and 
orations delivered by the senior Grecians. The Lord Mayor presided. The 
orations were of average merit; the delivering of a speech from “ Julius Cesar, 
and its translation into Greek Iambics (by M. J. H. Wylie) being specially 
applauded. Among the strangers present was M. Francois-Victor Hugo, the 
second son of the poet and the translator of Shakespeare. ; 

The Thirty-second Annual Meeting of the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science, commences at Cambridge thisday. The President of 
the year is the Rev. Professor Willis, and the Vice-Presidents are the Dean of 
Ely, Professors Whewell and Sedgwick, the Astronomer-Royal, and Professors 
Stokes and Adams. The General Secretaries are Professors Phillips and Hop- 
kins; and the Local Secretaries, Professors Babington and Liveing, aud Mr. 
Ferrers. The meeting will continue until ‘Tuesday next, the 7th inst. Several 
soirées have been arranged to take place during the week. 

The following notice appeared at least twice in the advertisement columns of 
the Times last week : 

“ FREETHINKERS AND OTHERS,—A_ highly intellectual and accomplished lady desires em- 
pees, literary, educational, or domestic; or would give German, or music lessons, or two 

ours daily fora home.” Address ——. 

We have no doubt the advertiser is a specimen of a really strong-minded woman. 
She wants a home; but it must be, if possible, with a free-thinker; probably 
on the principle pares cum paribus, or possibly with a desire to convert him from 
the error of his ways. We shudder as we picture this “highly accomplished 
lady ” in our mind’s eye, and gaze in fancy on her with spectacles on nose, and 
(we observe she professes to teach German) wits expanded by the study of pon- 
derous German tomes, full of rationalism or, it may be, of divinity. But who, 
we may ask, are the “Others” who might like the company of this “ highly 
intellectual lady,” either for themselves or their children? De gustibus, &C.y 
but if she be a freethinker we would rather that her legs did not * come under 
our mahogany ;” and, if she be not, her missionary efforts would be thrown away 
upon us. If the former be the case we can only express our hearty desire that 
the “high accomplishments” of the advertiser may not be thrown away upon 
anybody so unintellectual as to believe in the doctrines of Christianity. 


— 
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Tue Lonpon Society os Compostrors have received a handsome present 
from their brethren in Turin. It consists of the two volumes of the Altacomba, 
or History of the House of Savoy, beautifully bound, and a triumph of exquisite 
typography. The Turin printers received the work as a gift from his Majesty 
Victor Emmanuel, and when he heard of their intention to send it to London be 
replaced it with another copy. We hear there is only another copy of the 
Altacomba in this country, in the British Museum. 
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BOOK NEWS: 


A BOOKSELLER’S RECORD AND AUTHOR’S AND PUBLISHER’S REGISTER. 





N LITERATURE we never expect the appearance of much that 
I is new in September, and, expecting little, are not therefore dis- 
appointed with the meagre list for the month which Stationers’ Hall 
supplies. We do not see that either Mr. Murray or Messrs. Long- 
mans have brought out a single new book during the past four weeks, 
and their inactivity may very well be an example to all lesser firms. 
In History and Biography there are no more than a reprint by Mr. 
Bohn and Mr. Bentley of the second volume of the Life and Corres- 
pondence of Washington Irving, from the American edition; a 
Manual of Dates, by Mr. G. H. Townsend ; a volume of Historical 
Documents relating to the Act of Uniformity of 1662, edited by Mr. 
Peter Bayne ; and a Life of Bishop Milner, Roman Catholic, by Dr. 
Husenbeth. In Travel there are but three books—“ Robert O’Hara 
Burke and the Australian Exploring Expedition,” by Mr. Andrew 
Jackson; ‘‘ Our Last Years in India,” by Mrs. Speid; and “ A Nar- 
rative of a Yacht Voyage round Vancouver's Island, and of a Sojourn 
of Two Years on the Pacific Coast of the North American Continent,” 
by Captain Barret-Lennard. In Science there are also two—a volume 
on “ The True Figure and Dimensions of the Earth,” by Johannes 
von Gumpach, and the first part of “Our Satellite, a Selenography 
according to the Present State of Science,” a magnificent work, which 
will contain, besides descriptive introductions and general remarks on 
the moon, a topography of the lunar surface, photographs of spots 
and regions taken at different periods, and descriptions accompanied 
with photographic maps in outline,” &c., by Mr. D’Orsan. In 
Fiction there are “The Marcon,” by Captain Mayne Reid; “ All’s 
Well that Ends Well,” by Mr. Cyrus Redding ; “John and I;” 
“ Winifred’s Wooing,” by Miss Craik; and the second volume of 
Mr. Troliope’s “Orley Farm.” In Theology there are the second 
volume of ‘The Introduction to the Old Testament,” by the Rev. 
Dr. Davidson ; “Things Hard to be Understood,” by the Rev. Dr. 
Cumming; “Six Sermons on Prayer,” by the Rev. S. Bentley; 
“Sermons on Christian Doctrine,” by Dean Alford; “ Dialogues on 
Essays and Reviews ;” and “ Bibliolatry, an Essay,” by the Rev. John 
Hughes. Under Miscellaneous Works we may enumerate a volume 
on American affairs, entitled, “The South Vindicated,” by Mr. Wil- 
liams, late American Ambassador to Turkey; “The Origin and 
History of the English Language,” by Mr. Marsh; “ Praying and 
Working,” by Mr. Stevenson; and ‘“*The Common Sense of the 
Water Cure, ” by Captain Lukis. 





The month has produced very few novelties in the book way in 
Paris, but jadging from the Custom-house returns, the export trade 
for the first seven months of the year has been steady, although 
for the month of July there was a falling off as compared 
with the same month, in 1860, of 166,800 metrical quintals. 
Firmin Didot fréres issue, under the title of ‘“ Charles-Quint,” 
commentaries published for the first time by the Baron Kervyn de 
Lettenhove. The first announcement of the discovery of the ‘“‘ Com- 
mentaires de Charles-Quint ” appeared in the last report made by the 
classe de lettres of the Belgian Academy, to the effect that they extend, 
as the letters of Guillaume Van Male indicate, from 1515 to the 
month of May, 1550. Commenced during the month of June, 1550, 
they were continued and finished at Augsburg, where Charles V. 
passed more than a year; but it was not until the beginning of 1552 
that he sent them to his son at Inspruck. ‘ These commentaries,”’ 
continues the report, “ where Charles V. has taken care to set forth 
the considerations which guided his policy, will shed, without doubt, 
a bright light on the history of the first half of the sixteenth century.” 
These statements have since received rectification in the pages of our 
contemporary, the Chronique du Journal Général de I’ Imprimerie, &e. 
The French translation of the Commentaries, which has appeared in 
Brussels, informs us that the original manuscript, written in French, 
and which still existed in Madrid in 1620, has not been found. The 
Baron Kervyn de Lettenhove, to whom we owe this first publication of 
the “‘ Commentaires,” expresses himself thus in the historical intro- 
duction which he has placed at the head of this precious document : 
“We hasten to say that we have not had the good fortune to exhume 
the text even of the commentaries of the celebrated Emperor ; we have 
discovered a Portuguese translation only, a translation which was the 
sole work in a Southern language, inscribed in the grand inventory 
of the Articles in the Imperial Library of Paris, from whence it was 
sent to Spain. It is this error which has probably concealed it so 
long from the curious eye of investigators.” Firmin Didot fréres, as 
Government publishers of the collection of inedited documents on the 
history of France, published by order of the Minister of Public In- 
struction, announce another work of general interest, ‘‘ Le Mistére du 
siége d’Orléans,” published for the first time from the unique manu- 
script preserved in the Vatican. Inthe Imperial Library there is an 
Inedited journal of the reign of Henry IV. (1598-1602), by Pierre de 
YEstoile, which has been brought out under the care of M. E. 
Halphen, by the publisher, M. Aug. Aubry. M. Francisque- 
Michel, of Bordeaux, an indefatigable archeologist and_ biblio- 
phile, to whom we owe the recent work on Scotsmen in France 








and Frenchmen in Scotland, has edited and published for the 
first time the ‘* Gesta Regum Britannie,” a metrical history 
of the Britons of the thirteenth century, from three manuscripts The 
well-known accuracy of M. Francisque-Michel always recommends 
his works to attention. ‘‘ Les Miserables” has reached an eighth 
edition, and we observe notice of twenty-five photographs, published 
by MM. Faucheur and Danelle, after the designs of M. G. Brion, of 
the principal characters, as Monseigneur Bienvenu, Jean Valjean, 
Fantine, &c. ‘The date 1863 appears upon various novelties, to 
remind us that we are approaching the winter quarter, and that books 
for New Year’s Day presents are to be had. 

Byron’s “ Childe Harold” has been translated into French verse by 
M. Lucien Davésiés de Pontés. The Spenserian verse employed by 
the English poet has been imitated by the French translator as nearly 
as possible, and this is considered a great literary feat, the Spenserian 
stanza having hitherto presented to the French language almost 
insurmountable difficulties, and all previous translations have been 
made in the most prosaic form. How far the translator has succeeded 
in his attempt may be judged from his translation of the stanza 
commencing 

The moon is up, and yet it is not night: 


La lune s'est levée et le jour luit encore ; 
Entre elle et le soleil se partagent les cieux. 
Un océan de flamme incendie et devore 
Des monts bleus du Frioul des sommets sourcilleux 
Tandis que d'un ciel pur les tons harmonieux 
Embrassent, au couchant, I'Iris qui les nuance, 
L’ Orient voit flotter l’orbe mistérieux, 
Comme une ile d’élus dans un éther immense ; 
Et le jour va finir ou l’infini commence. 
We do not think that the line (stan. xvii. c. 2)— 


The dullest sailor wearing bravely now, 


is happily rendered by 


Le plus mauvais voilier fend bravement les eaux. 


The translator died about two years ago, and to his widow, an English- 
woman, herself an author, and known by her work in two volumes, 
“Poets and Poetry in Germany” (1858), he confided the publication 
of his literary remains. 

The French Acclimatation Society have received advice of the ship- 
ment of Japanese products which should arrive by way of Suez. 
Among the vegetable produce will be found the wax-tree and the 
paper mulberry tree. From the seed of the first wax is extracted. 
The seeds, after being gathered, are threshed with flails to separate 
them from the pericarp; they are then submitted to the steam of boil- 
ing water, after which they are pressed in the same way as oleaginous 
seeds. The yield is 25 per cent. We are more interested in the paper 
mulberry, however. It is surprising that it has not yet been 
thought of to be turned to account at a time when the penury 
of rags so much preoccupies the world. It is from the rind or 
bark of the tree that the Japanese make the paste for paper. 
To unbark the branch of the mulberry, it is cast into boiling 
water, where it remains for half an hour, after which the bark is taken 
out with the hands to be dried in the sun. The bark is then placed in 
river water, where it is left three days, and during two or three days 
it is spread out to the sun or the dew. This operation has for object 
to bleach it. In fine, when it is judged to have attained the desired 
degree of whiteness, it is boiled for three hours in a ley, it is mashed 
to cause the epidermis to fall, then dried. It is then passed to the 
mortar, and when it has acquired a sufficient degree of fineness they 
form a paste of it, which is mixed with water. Into this liquid paste 
is poured, in the proportion of 1 to 120, a liquor obtained by macera- 
tion of the albumen of a shrub—a liquor which is thought capable of 
taking the place of gum arabic; such is the method employed in Japan 
for preparing the paper paste. Paper-makers who would like to try 
this kind of manufacture can procure the first material from Nagasaki 
(Japan), where it is sold at about 12s. 6d. the hundredweight. A 
hundredweight produces about 30|bs. of paper, which is much 
cheaper than our rags. Further, two merchants of Nagasaki have 
sent over supplies to Europe sufficient for the first essays. One is 
the representant of the house of Renard, of Paris, and the other 
M. Knieffer, of Hamburg. 


The German booksellers, according to the Boersenblatt, are extremely 
uneasy in their present position. Their old habits of doing business 
have been invaded by the railways, and rivals spring up in every 
direction. Whether the remedy proposed by our German contempo- 
rary will meet the evil we are not in a position to say. He remarks: 


The greatest evil is that we print too much! Such is the cry of the unfor- 
tunate booksellers who keep stock. If all the retail booksellers were to unite 
to accept only of a certain number of novelties, this would render publishers 
more circumspect in the publication of new volumes; but this measure would 
not suftice to appease the complaints of booksellers holding stocks, because it 
would not remedy another grave inconyenience—I mean the number of new 
establishments, which augment from day to day. Nothing is easier than to be- 
come a stock-bookseller. A circular, a locality, a forced credit, and we have 
the new library in activity. Young men barely escaped from their apprentice- 
ship, but having yet no real knowledge, nor experience, nor business notions, 
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set up because nothing is more easy. Well, had they received the best commer- 
cial instruction, were they active, laborious, economical, strictly honest, they 
could not, with the best will, arrive at a good result, for their sphere of activity 
would not give them the means of assuring their existence. For this evil there 
is yet no remedy, for neither the directors of the Book-Exchange, nor the union 
of its members, have the right or power to hinder new establishments. Are 
there no means of aiding the German bookseller, and of ameliorating his con- 
dition? I believe that the most sure reform, the only one possible, the only one 
which can bring aid to the publisher and the general bookseller, is this: Let all 
the publishers understand one another no longer to expedite on condition; the 
booksellers no longer to order but on fixed account. Stock-booksellers who 
have a correct notion of our commerce will find, on due reflection, that they 
have only to gain by this reform. All inconsiderate establishments will become 
impossible, all competition will diminish in the leading quarters. The German 
book trade ought ouly to be represented by serious and well-informed book- 
sellers, who alone are in the best position to make choice among new books. The 
production will thus also be notably diminished. 

A Frank contemporary remarks hereupon, that if this project, which 
has for its project the restraining of production, were adopted, the 
publisher not accepting the agreement would not have the right to 
send a novelty in dépét, the retail bookseller would not have the right 
of receiving it, and, to diminish competition, every new vendor of 
books by retail would be enjoined to be a serious and well-instructed 
man. 

A glance at the Allgemeine Bibliographie fiir Deutschland will 
satisfy any one that the charge of reproduction of well founded, and 
that real novelties in literature, science, and the arts are few and far 
between. We have two recent works on subjects with which the 
Germans are well acquainted, and on which a number of works have 
been published within the last thirty years—German mythology and 
popular legends, One is by Dr. F. J. Vonbun, “ Beitrage zur 
deutschen Mythologie” (Contributions to German Mythology), 
treating of gods, demigods, nornies, enchanters, witches, &c. The 
other is a collection of popular Mecklenburg Jegends, collected by Dr. 
A. Niederhoffer. In history we have an original work by Dr. B. 
Erdmannsdorfer, “‘ Herzog Karl Emanuel I. von Savoyen,” &c. (Duke 
Charles Emmanuel I. of Savoy, and the Gerinan election of Emperor 
in 1619. A Contribution to the Preliminary History of the Thirty 
Years’ War). ‘The author has dived into the archives of Savoy for 
his materials, and has made judicious use of them. Most readers 
who take up this work will be at a loss to know what Charles 
Emmanuel I. had to do with the election of Emperor in 1619. He 
will first know, towards the end of this work, that this Charles 
Emmanuel, who had already obtained some moral and military vic- 
tories, and who had greatly raised the power of Piedmont, desired to 
be Emperor himself. ‘Through his position in Italy he was in conflict 
with the Spanish policy, he had to defend his rights on Montserrat, 
and waged war on Spain to assert his authority in Italy. Through 
the treaty of Asti (21st June, 1615) he came out of this war with 
honour. After this treaty he was received into the union 
of the German Protestant Princes, and his ambition was 
to be the leader of their armies. Count Ernest von Mans- 
feld entered his service with an auxiliary corps of 2000 men; 
and when the famous signal was given at Prague, he gave 
Mansfeld the hint to place these 2000 men at the service of the 
Electoral Prince of the Palatinate, the head of the Union. Charles 
Emmanuel gave it plainly to be understood that the price of this 
assistance was to be the imperial purple. How his lofty aims were 
disappointed will be read in detail in the present work. Another his- 
torical work is by Frederick, Prince of Schleswig-Holstein-Noer— 
** Aufzeichungen aus den Jahren 1848—1850.”” We fear this book 
will have very few readers in this country, except by those who take 
an interest in the question of the duchies. It is of the dry-as-dust 
order, and its historical worth is doubtful. He begins his book in 
this fashion: ‘‘ My father was German, my mother Danish, my 
grandmother English,” &c. But this excellent descent has not made 
him an excellent and engaging author. Theological and philosophical 
treatises are the great forte of German authors ; but with the former 
it is not within our province to meddie, and the latter we do not 
pretend to comprehend. 

It is right, however, for the sake of those who take an interest in 
German philosophy to mention “ Aristotelische Studien,” by H. 
Bonitz, reprinted from the Transactions of the Academy of Sciences of 
Vienna. H. Bonitz was editor of the “* Metaphysics,” and his present 
work has been received by the critics with great favour. Professor 
Nahlowsky has published a work entitled, ‘* Das Gefiihlsleben,” which 
may perhaps be translated Sentient Life. The subject is taken up in 
a practical point of view, and the book is accompanied by a critical 
introduction. ‘The work is mentioned as well thought out, clearly and 
intelligibly written. _ 

The Invalide Russe has lately announced an important saving in its 
budget. ‘This saving is made in orthography, and consists in the 
suppression of the e mute, which is added to every syllable in Russian 
terminating in a consonant, and which is scarcely heard in the spoken 
language. ‘This suppression effects a saving to the Jnvalide of 8000 
roubles a year, i.e., 8 per cent. of the expenses of the impression. 
Several provincial journals have already taken the initiative in this 
reform. 


A New Book ror Hovsekerrers on “ Foreign Desserts for English Tables, 
with a Calendar of Dessert Arrangements for the whole Year,” by the author of 
“*Everybody’s Pudding Book,’ will be published in a few weeks by Mr. 
Bentley. 














“ On MATTER AND EtHer; or, the Secret Laws of Physical Change,” by the 
Rev. T. R. Birks, is announced by Messrs. Macmillan and Co. 

A VotumeE oF SERMoNs on the Acts of the Apostles, by the late Rev. J. 
Hampden Gurney, is announced by Messrs, Rivingtons. 

“ A Bap BEGINNING,” a story of a French marriage, in two volumes, will be 
published by Messrs. Smith, Elder, and Co., in the course of the month. 

“Tue LrrERATURE OF Soctety,” in two volumes, by Grace Wharton, is 
announced by Messrs. Tinslev, Brothers. 

A Tutrp Eprrion of Mr. Froude’s History of England is now passing through 
the press. 

ry Lire of the Right Honourable Benjamin Disraeli, M.P., by Dr, 
John Mill, will shortly be published. 

Miss KAVANAGH has two volumes nearly ready on ‘English Women of 
Letters,” uniform with her former work on. “ French Women of Letters.” 

‘Poems GRAVE AND Gay,” by Mr. Edward Irwin, advertised as ‘‘ the new 
Irish poet,” will be published by Messrs. Tallant and Co., shortly. 

A New Monta y, entitled The Church of England Temperance Magazine, 
commences life with the present October. 

Tue Lire or Josern Locks, the engineer, by Mr. Joseph Devey, is prepar- 
ing for publication in one volume by Mr, Bentley. 

“SLAVES OF THE RinG; or, BEFORE AND AFTER MARRIAGE,” a new novel 
in three volumes by the author of ‘‘Grandmother’s Money,” is announced by 
Messrs. Hurst and Blackett. 

Mr. E. W. Roxertson’s work, “ Scotland under her Early Kings,” or a 
history of the kingdom to the close of the thirteenth century, will be published 
by Messrs. Edmonston and Douglas, of Edinburgh, in November. 

A First Latin GRAMMAR, by Mr. H. J. Roby, assistant master in Dulwich 
College, is in preparation by Messrs. Macmillan and Co. 

Mrs. Gorpon’s Memoir of her father, Professor Wilson, ‘ Christopher 
North,” will be out this month. It will be comprised in two volumes, illus- 
trated with portraits and pen and ink sketches by the late Mr. John Gibson 
Lockhart. 

“On tHe Mounratn; or, the Welsh Experiences of Abraham Black and 
Jonas White, Moralists, Photographers, Fishermen, and Botanists,” by Mr. 
George Tugwell, is announced by Mr. Bentley. 

THE NUMBER OF TRADE MAGAZINES AND NEWSPAPERS is steadily growing. 
There is just announced The Drapers’ Weekly News, price twopence, with the 
usual promises of impartiality and devotion to the interests of the class it pro- 
poses to serve. 

Mr. Dicey’s “ Six Months in the Federal States” will not likely appear until 
next month or December. Current events will, no doubt, modify many opinions 
formed in the spring. 

Mr. S. H. Brapsury (Quallon), has a new volume of poems in the press 
entitled “A Lyrical Legend, and Miscellaneous Melodies.” Mr. Bradbury, who 
resides in Leicester, will be happy to give his manuscript to any publisher who 
will undertake its publication. 

Tue Rey. Dr. Wrxstow has a volume nearly ready on “Joseph as a Type 
of Christ.” 

Unpus.isuep Letrers orJoun Knox.—The EdinburghCourant states, that we 
shall probably have soon from a tried and competent historian, a volume of 
history, in which some 1300 letters of John Knox, never before published, will 
be made the basis of some chapters on Scottish affairs. 

Mr. Cuarves READE, it is said, will follow Mr. Wilkie Collins as story-teller 
in All the Year Round, and that the Cornhill Magazine for January will open 
with Mr. Collins’s new tale. The rumour is revived that Mr, Dickens will at an 
early date commence the issue of a novel in his old style of monthly shilling 

arts. 
¥ Mr. ANDREW GRAY, a reporter, was found guilty at the Central Criminal 
Court last week for having published a libel on Mr. Phillips, a horsedealer, of 
Knightsbridge, in the columns of the Weekly Times, under the heading of 
‘“‘ Alleged murder by a gentleman,” for which he was sentenced to pay a fine of 
50/., and to be imprisoned until it was paid. 

Miss Brappon’s novel, ‘Lady Audley’s Secret,” will be out this week in 
three volumes, and though the name of the authoress is somewhat new to 
the libraries, upwards of five hundred copies were at once subscribed for. Her 
other novel, ‘‘ Aurora Floyd,” of which higher opinions are expressed, will be 
reprinted from Temple Bar as soon as it nears completion. 

Proressor Huxtey’s work on the Evidence as to Man’s Place in Nature; 
Professor Wilson’s (of Toronto) Prehistoric Man, or Researches into the Origin 
of Civilisation in the Old and New World; and Sir Charles Lyell’s Geological 
Evidences of the Antiquity of Man, will all appear in the course of the present 
month, and will afford abundant subject-matter for the discussion of a question 
which year by year has been increasing in interest. 

WE MENTIONED SOME TIME SINCE that the missing half of the ‘‘ Liber Cus- 
tumorum,” belonging to the Corporation of the City of London, had been found 
in the Cottonian Collection in the British Museum. It is supposed that the 
book some two hundred years ago had been cut in two, and the stolen half sold 
by the thief to Sir Robert Cotton. The Corporation, anxious to recover their 
stolen property, directed their Library Committee to inquire into the subject, 
and Dr. D. Smith, the chairman, now reports as the result, that the trustees of 
the British Museum declare they have no power to restore the part of the muti- 
lated volume in their possession, and adds, that the Corporation have no re- 
dress, legal or equitable. Mr. Norris, M.P., has undertaken to bring the matter 
before Parliament. 

Tur TriaL or Mrs. McLAcnuan ended on Saturday afternoon, and the 
Glasgow newspapers in the evening contained a full report of the conclusion of 
the trial and the prisoner’s extraordinary statement. The sale of papers 
throughout the city was never before equalled, the shops of many news-agents 
being fairly besieged by eager crowds. The Glasgow demand left few copies 
for the country towns, where the interest and excitement were nearly as great ; 
and as Sunday was about to intervene, when it is reckoned a sin to read a news- 
paper, and much more to buy one, many railway stations were thronged with 
people anxious to hear the news, or to procure a Glasgow paper. Some travellers 
who had bought a newspaper before they left Glasgow managed to pay their 
fares by selling them at exorbitant prices to the highest bidder. At Perth on 
Saturday night one man got ds. for a copy of a well-thumbed penny evening 
edition. 

Mr. Sata, in his column headed Echoes of the Week in the I/ustrated London 
News, gives his own opinion of ‘‘ Captain Dangerous ” and the promise of a new 
romance thus: “A word of announcement as to Temple Bar. The story of 
Captain Dangerous, which has, with perfect justice, been described by critics as 
its author’s least successful work (an opinion in which we are told the author 
perfectly concurs). . . This malencontreux performance being near completion, 
the November number of Temple Bar will contain the first portion of a new 
romance of the present and the past, entitled Doctor Forster, or the Compact. 
Who Doctor Forster is, or rather was; what strange and almost incredible cir- 
cumstances marked his career; who is the author of the romance, and who the 
artist who is to illustrate it month by month, are all at present State secrets, 
which will in time be revealed.” 
¢ 
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Mr. Saretey Hisserp’s annual “The Garden Oracle, or Economic Year 
Book,” will be published by Messrs. Groombridge in the course of the month. 

Mr. T. A. Trouiorse has just ready for publication ‘A Lenten Journey in 
Umbria and the Marches of Ancona.” 

“A SaILor Boy's LoG-BooK From PortrsMouTH To PetHo,” edited by Mr. 
Walter White, is announced by Messrs. Chapman and Hall. 

Mr. Kinevaxe’s History of the War in the Crimea will, we hear, be pub- 
lished by Messrs. W. Blackwood and Son. 

Mr. Roserr BELL has two volumes in the press descriptive of the Town Life 
of the Restoration. 

“A Bisuop, H1s OFFICE AND QUALIFICATIONS,” by the Rev. H. Stowell 
Brown, the Liverpool Baptist preacher, is announced. 

Mr. A. W. Bennett of Bishopgate-street, has in the press, as one of his series 
of photographic gift-books, an edition of Scott’s ““ Lady of the Lake” illustrated 
with photographs of the scenery of the poem. 

Mr. Lascettes Wraxa.u's translation of M. Victor Hugo’s great work 
‘‘Les Miserables” will be published by Messrs. Hurst and Blackett, in three 
stout volumes, in a few days. 

A. K. H. B. has in the press “‘ The Graver Thoughts of a Country Parson,” 
a series of papers, no portion of which has appeared in any magazine. 

A New Havrrenny WEEKLY MaGazine will commence this week, entitled 
Word and Work. It will be edited by the Rev. D. MacColl, and, patronised 
by Religious Tract Societies, will likely attain a very wide circulation. 

“Dr. GouLBURN has in the press two volumes of sermons preached on various 
occasions during the last twenty years. 

Tue Curseseé [Npemnity claimed on behalf of Mr. Bowlby, the Times’ cor- 
respondent, murdered in China, has been received and paid over to his widow. 
The proprietors of the Zimes have made a handsome addition to the sum. 

Dr. LrrrtepaLe has in the press a volume of ‘ Offices from the Service 
Books of the Holy Eastern Church,” with a translation, notes, and glossary. 

Messrs. TinsLeY Broruers have in preparation an English version of 
Dante’s Divina Comedia, by Mrs. Ramsay, illustrated with notes, the results of 
long study of the poet’s life and visits to every spot associated with his memory. 

ANOTHER TRANSLATION OF THE OpyssEy is announced. It is by the Rev. 
7. S. Norgate, and in blank verse. 

Tue CuristiAN Heracp, a penny weekly teetotal magazine, will be com- 
menced this week. 

An Accounr oF THE Present ConpiTIon OF AFFAIRS IN THE CorTron 
Disrricrs will be published in a few days by Messrs. Jackson, Walford, and 
Hodder. 

Mr. Warts, the oldest reporter in the House of Lords, and a contributor of 
long standing to the London daily press, is about to publish a volume entitled 
“ A Reporter’s Note-book,” in which he will relate some of the most remarkable 
experiences of his life. 

Dr. CHARLES Mvurcuison, the Senior Physician to the London Fever 
Hospital, has in the press, ‘‘A Treatise on the Continued Fevers of Great 
Britain ;” illustrated by coloured plates and diagrams, which will be published 
by Messrs. Parker, Son, and Bourn. 

“Mr. Ronert MALtett will publish in November, under the authority and 
with the aid of the Royal Society, his Report on the Great Neapolitan Earth- 
quake of 1857, in two volumes, illustrated with lithographs, woodcuts, and 
maps. 

‘ A New Epirtron of the Coptic Grammar, by Dr. Tattam, Archdeacon of 

Bedford, and an Arabic Chrestomathy, by Mr. W. Wright, of the British 

+~Museum, are preparing for publication by Messrs. Williams and Norgate. 

ALTHOUGH some two or three dozens of literary magazines have been started 
in Glasgow and, after short lives, have died, Mr. Hedderwick, the editor of the 
Glasgow Citizen, bas made another attempt, and brought out LZedderwick's 
Miscellany. ‘The October number contains an article on the Scottish Pulpit, by 
Professor Blackie, and an unpublished poem by David Gray. 

A MONSTER ALBUM, manufactured by M. Rollinger, of Vienna, which was 


; Originally intended to receive the autographs of all distinguished visitors to the 


Exhibition, has been offered to, and accepted by, the corporation of the city of 
London. At present it contains only the names of the principal officers of 
the corporation, beautifully emblazoned on the richly-ornamented pages. The 
album is six feet long, three and a half feet wide, and about eight inches thick. 
In the centre of the upper corner are the City Arms, and in metal panels at each 
side are engraved the emblematic rose, thistle, and shamrock. Other panels are 
formed of mosaic leather, arranged with great taste and with a marvellous 
amount of care. The inside of the book is lined with a rich moire silk, and 
every page has a border of rich gold and delicately-coloured ornamentation. 
The weight of the book is upwards of 700Ib. 

Mr. F. W. Loneman, son of Mr. W. Longman, met with a narrow escape 
from death last month. Whilst crossing with his father one of the glaciers 
between Chamounix and the Téte Noire he suddenly vanished from his party. 
An immediate and anxious search was made for him, when the guides were not 
long in discovering that he had fallen down a deep crevasse. One of the guides 
being tied by a rope was lowered into the crevasse, and on reaching Mr. Long- 
man he seized him by the collar of his coat, and they were both pulled upa 
portion of the way. The horror of his father can well be conceived, when he 
saw the cuide come to the surface of the ice alone. He was able to drag Mr. 
Longman up a certain height, but in consequence of his great weight he was 
obliged to let go his hold, Mr. Longman falling still deeper into the crevasse. 
A rope and strap were then lowered to Mr. Longman, and he was requested to 
place the latter round his body. This, he replied, he was unable to do, in con- 
sequence of the benumbed state of his hands. The other and stronger guide 
then descended by means of the rope into the crevasse, and happily succeeded in 
bringing him safe to the surface, very little, if at all, injured. 

AUSTRALIA.—We have received the first three numbers of Our Weekly 
News, a threepenny paper, started at Castlemaine, Victoria. It is well stocked 
with local news, hearty discussions of colonial politics, and scraps for everybody 
drawn from books and magazines. It is, in fact, the counterpart of a well- 
managed English country newspaper. 


NEW ZEALAND.—The number of letters which passed through the New 
Zealand post-offices last yeat was 1,256,768, and of newspapers 1.400,000. The 
postal revenue was 14,1087. As the whole white population only numbers 
109,209 souls these figures betoken considerable literary activity. 

UNITED STATES.—Mr. G, W. Child’s, of Philadelphia, who made such 
a hit with Parson Brownlow’s Autobiography, is about to try another in 
the publication of the Diary of General Corcoran whilst a prisoner among the 
Confederates. 

Mr. Traty’s “ Unton Speecues,” delivered in the Fleet-street Forum, and 
reprinted from the London American, is meeting with a ready sale as a shilling 
volume. The American Publishers’ Circular, with much simplicity, describes 
Mr. Train as ‘the mouthpiece of the American eagle among the Britishers, 
who addresses his Transatlantic audiences with a boldness and complacency 
equally astonishing, and beards the British lion in a manner which must make 
that respectable beast wince.” 








Dr. Mark Horkrss, the President of Williams’ College, has in the press a 
volume of Lectures on Moral Philosophy. 

Mr. J. Russett Lowe it, the author of the “ Biglow Papers,” has nearly 
ready a new book entitled ‘* Fireside Travels.” : 

Messrs. TickNor’anpD Fieips have in preparation an illustrated edition of 
Tennyson’s poems. 

CotoyeL FLercuer Wesster, the sole surviving son of Daniel Webster, 
was killed at the battle near Fairfax Court-house, on the 30th of August. 

“ THe Poet's JourNau,” a new work by Mr. Bayard Taylor, is annonnced. 

THE LATE Dr. Crocy’s supernatural novel, ‘* Salathiel,” has just been repub- 
lished in Cincinnati. 

M. Victor HuGo's “ Les Miserances,” has been translated and published 
in America as quickly as the different parts have appeared. Its interest has also 
brought into renewed vogue M. Hugo’s former works, and new editions thereof 
are everywhere advertised. 

THERE SEEMS no end to the manuscripts of the late Major Theodore Win- 
throp. After producing three or four unpublished novels, Messrs. Ticknor and 
Fields now announce another volume from his pen, entitled “* The Canoe and the 
Saddle; or, Adventures among the Northern Rivers and Forests.” 

AMONG THE MANY ACTIVITIES the war has evoked, not the least have been 
those of the Bible and Tract Societies. The New York Tract Committee advertise 
that they have already expended 10,0002. in furnishing religious reading for the 
army and navy, and solicit donations to the amount of 50002. more, in order to 
enable them to prosecute their work. 

THE FEW AMERICAN PUBLIsnERS who are doing anything, find their busi- 
ness in books connected in some way or other with the war. For instance, 
one announces the “‘ Lives of all the Illinois Officers of the Rank of Major- 
General, Brigadier-General, or Colonel, who have taken part in the War 
against the Rebellion,” by Mr. James Grant Wilson. 

Tue DreMAND for the new postage currency in New York is excessive. On 
the 9th Sept., the first day of issue, a crowd of seekers after stnall change had 
gathered before the Sub-Treasury Office. In two hours the entire supply, 
amounting to about 10,000 dol., was exhausted. The postage currency, in 
various denominations from five cents to fifty cents, was enclosed in large 
brown paper envelopes, each envelope containing five dollars worth of currency, 
The applicant was obliged to pay in United States “green backs,” and no 
person was allowed to make more than one purchase or transfer. One of the 
restaurant keepers, however, obtained 30 dol. of the new paper small change, 
by sending six different waiters, each to buy a 5 dol. envelope. 

NEWSPAPERS IN 1850 AND 1860.—The census returns of the number 
and circulation of the newspapers, shows that the number of papers and 
periodicals in 1860 was 4051, of which 5242 were political in their character, 
and 298 devoted to literature. Religion and theology compose the province of 
277, while 234 are classed as miscellaneous. There has been a very large in- 
crease in the number of political papers and periodicals, as compared with cor- 
responding publications at the date of the preceding census. In 1850 their 
number was 1830. In 1850 the number of religious papers and periodicals was 
191; in 1860 it was276. In 1850 the number of papers and periodicals of every 
class in the United States was 2526. The total circulation of all kinds 
amounted in 1850 to 426,409,578 copies. In 1860 the annual circulation is 
stated at 927,951,548 copies, showing a ratio of increase of over 117 per cent. 

Tue VALUE OF AMERICAN Sermons.—In June, 1859, Rev. Joseph N. Page, 
of Perry, Wyoming county, New York, lost two sermons, which he afterwards 
Jearned were in the possession of Rev. J. b. Wentworth. That gentleman re- 
fused to restore them, and a suit for their recovery was instituted before Mr. 
Lapham, who decided in favour of Mr. Page, and to determine the question of 
their value he made an examination of the sermons. They were forcible ia 
style, and lucid expositions of Calvinistic doctrine. Mr. Lapham estimated 
their value at 5/. each, which he ordered Mr. Wentworth to pay. Mr. Went- 
worth appealed to the general term of the Supreme Court, and Mr. Lapham’s 
decision was confirmed. 

There has been some discussion as to what was the new duty imposed on books 
and paper imported to the United States. Some said it was 33, and some 20 
per cent., but now there seems no doubt it is 35. The Evonomist has recently 
given a verbatim copy of the new American tariff, from which it plainly appears 
that in addition to the duties heretofore imposed on foreign books, periodicals, 
&e., a duty of 20 per cent. ad valorem is henceforth to be levied thereon, As, 
therefore, the former duty was 15 per cent., the present duty must stand at 35 
percent. But here are thewords of the Act: ** By the 4th and subsequent sec- 
tions of this Bill it is enacted that, from the Ist of August, 1862, in addition to 
the duties heretofore imposed on the articles hereinafter mentioned, imported from 
foreign countries, there shall be levied, collected and paid the following duties 
and rates of duty, that is to say: on books, periodicals, pamphlets, blank books, 
bound or unbound, and all printed matter, engravings, bound or unbound, illus- 
trated book3 and papers, maps and charts, 20 per cent. ad valorem ; on plates, 
engraved, of steel, copper, wood, or other material, 25 percent. ad valorem ; on plum- 
bago or black lead, 10 dols. per ton ; on playing cards, valued at 25 c. or less per 
pack, 15 c. per pack; valued at above 25 c. per pack, 25 c. per pack; on pens, 
metallic, 10 c. per gross; on penholder tips, metallic, 10 c. per gross; on pen- 
holders, complete, 10 ¢. per dozen; on lead pencils, 1 dol. per gross; on endless 
belts or felts for paper, and blanketing for printing machines, 5 per cent. ad 
valorem; on music, printed with lines, bound or unbound, 10 per cent. ad 
valorem; on saleratus and bicarbonate of soda, and on caustic soda, one-half per 
cent. per Ib.; on card-cases, pocket-books, souvenirs, and all similar articles, of 
whatever composed; on dolls and toys of all kinds; on hair pencils; on ink, 
printers’ ink, and ink-powder; on manufacturers of paper, or of which paper is 
a component material, not otherwise provided for; on manufactures not other- 
wise provided for, composed of mixed materials in part of hemp, jute, or flax; 
on manufactures of papier mdché; on morocco skins; on paper boxes and all 
other fancy boxes; on paper envelopes, paper-hangings, and paper for 
screens or fire-boards; on paper, antiquarian, demy, drawing, elephant, fools- 
cap, imperial letter, and all other paper, not otherwise provided for; on sealing- 
wax and wafers ; on stereotype plates; on type metal; on types, new; on water- 
colours: 5 per cent. ad valorem. On all goods, wares, and merchandise, the growth 
or produce of countries beyond the Cape of Good Hope, when imported from 
places this side of that Cape, 10 per cent. ad valorem. By other sections it is 
enacted that, in lieu of the duties heretofore imposed, on the articles hereinafter 
mentioned, and on such of them as may now be exempt from duty, imported 
from foreign countries, there sha!! be levied and paid thereon, that is to say : on 
colours used in the manufacture of paper-hangings and coloured papers and 
cards, 25 per cent. ad valorem; on gold leaf, 1 dol. 50 c. per package of 50) 
leaves; or silver leaf, 75 c. per packag of 500 leaves; on cobalt, oxide of cobalt, 
and smalts, 25 per cent. ad valorem ; on slates, slate-pencils, and all other manu- 
factures of slate, 40 per cent. ad valorem; on kaoline, or other unwrought clays, 
5 dols. per ton. Finally, by other sections, all necessary amendments to former 
Acts are made, the usual regulating powers are given, and permission is con- 
ceded, for the withdrawal of all goods, &c., in bond, or in public stores, on pay- 
ment of pre-existing duties thereon, provided they are so withdrawn within 
three months from the date of their importation.” 
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A POCKET EDITION of Mr. Keble’s “ Christian Year,” with an introduction 
by the late Bishop Doane, of New Jersey, has been published by Mr. Durand, 
of New York. 

A Hisrory or Cooperstown with a biographical sketch of J. Fennimore 
Cooper, by the Rev. S. T. Livermore, has appeared, and is said to contain much 
new information concerning the most original of American novelists. 

FRANCE.—ZJ1 France has commenced a series of essays on the statesmen of 
England, and. according to custom, preludes them with a little flourish of 
trumpets. ‘‘ This work,” it says, “in which will easily be recognised a political 
mind familiar with the knowledge of the things and men of our time, has been 
done with the assistance of extremely precious notes, the communication of 
which is due to a personage who has taken, in contemporary events, a part 
which gives a completely exceptional value to his appreciations.” The Paris 
correspondent of the Times hereon remarks: “‘ This little puff is signed by the 
inevitable M. Bonnin. As to the Great Unknown, who has played so prominent 
a part in contemporary history, and on whose notes the essays are based, his 
name must be matter of curious and eager conjecture. He must assuredly be 
sought in a very high place. We are reminded of the leisure of a seaside 
sojourn, and that literature agreeably varies and relieves the toils of politics and 
the cares of sovereignty. It would be indiscreet to say more, and it might pain 
the conductors of La France to dive into their secrets. In a work of such im- 
portance, it would be unreasonable to expect correctness in details. and we must 
not, therefore, wonder to find the first essay headed ‘ Francis Henry Temple, 
Viscourt Palmerston.’’’ 

A NEW JOURNAL is about to be published at Nice under the title of the France 
Meridionale. MM, Alexandre Dumas, Méry, and Alphonse Karr will be among 
its contributors. 

Le Temps having treated its readers to atranslation of Mr. Wilkie Collins’s 
‘** Woman in White.” is now giving them ‘‘ No Name,” as quickly as it makes 
its appearance in All the Year Round. 

CoLLECTION oF Documents, relating to the Seven Years’ War and the 
military events of the last years of Louis XV.’s reign, formerly in possession of 
Bernadotte, has been given over to France by the Swedish Government. 

Tue IMPERIAL PRINTING OFFICE OF FRANCE has confided to M. Lesort, Rue 
de Grenelle St. Germain, Paris, the sale of the great edition of the Holy 
Gospels, which may be seen at the International Exhibition. This work is a 
large folio of 436 pages, ornamented at the beginning and end of each chapter 
by engravings on wood after the best artists, and figures of the four Evangelists 
drawn by M. H. Lehmann. Three hundred copies only will be sold for 181. each. 

PRINTERS ON STRIKE IN Paris.—Since Paris has become one of the deares 
cities of Europe, the wages of all artisans have considerably increased, with the 
exception of those of a few trades, amongst which is the occupation of the typo- 
grapher. The wages of a journeyman printer have not been augmented in 
proportion to the increased dearness of food and ledging. In July last, meet- 
ings took place of practical printers, and an association was formed, ending in 
something like what is known in England under the name of strikes, a demand 
being made for an increase of wages. The printers proceeded to petition their 
masters, claiming a higher remuneration for their work; this being refused, 
they left their ateliers, to the great inconvenience of their employers and the 
public. The law has taken hold of these men under what is called coalition 
and conspiracy. Twenty-two printers were arrested and imprisoned ; they are 
now brought befere the Correctional Tribunal ot Police. The trial commenced 
last week with the act of accusation, Witnesses were heard on both sides ; no 
decision has yet been arrived at. 

Frencu Corpyricut.—The Correctional Tribunal of Chalons-sur-Sadne, has 
recently had an amusing question of copyright brought before it. M. Pertus, 
the complainant, lately published, under the title of ‘‘ Napoleo-Emmanuel, ou 
Affranchissement de l'Italie,” a poem, in which he sung the glories of the Italian 
campaign of 1859. On the other hand, M. Pélican, of Dieppe, the defendant, 
published a sonnet on the birth of Prince Napoleon’s son, entitled “‘ Napoleon- 
Emmanuel.” This sonnet M. Pertus caused to be seized on the ground that it 
usurped a title which was his exclusive property, and he alleged that the addi- 
tion of the letter n to the name of ‘‘ Napuoleo” was merely intended to disguise 
the piracy. M. Pélican, who defended himself, maintained that he had as much 
right to the name as M. Pertus, and demanded that he be condemned to pay 
1000 francs for the expense and inconvenience he had caused him. The Tribunal 
decided that M. Pertus had no case, as the sonnet bad really appeared before the 
poem, and condemned him to pay all costs and 250 francs to M. Pélican. 

BARK INSTEAD OF Racs.—Among the botanical specimens sent from Japan 
to the Société d’Acclimitation by M. Eugene Simon, there are a few young trees, 
out of the bark of which the Japanese make very good and strong paper. In 
China the bark of the Broussonnetia papyrifera, a kind of mulberry tree, is 
used; that of Japan is a variety of the same species to which Van Sieboldt has 
given the name of Broussonnetia Kaminoki. The Journal des Débats hereon 
remarks, that, considering thefdaily increasing difficulty of meeting the demand 
for rags, the bark of this tree imported from Japan would prove extremely 
valuable to the paper trade, inasmuch as it would not cost more than half the 
price of rags. The Broussonnetia Kaminoki might be easily acclimatised in 
various parts of Europe; it prefers a stony soil, especially of a calcareous nature, 
and should be planted at intervals not exceeding three feet; otherwise the 
branches would extend, whereby the bark would become full of knots, causing 
much loss of substance in the manufacture. The soil is not manured until the 
second year; in the autumn of that year the plant is lopped close to the root, 
and this operation, as well as that of manuring slightly, is repeated every second 
year. 100Ib. of branches thus obtained, stripped of their leaves, yield 10Ib. of 
bark. The branches, on arriving at the manufactory, are put into hot water for 
half an hour; the bark can then be easily stripped off with the hands, and is 
efterwards left inthe sun todry. It is next macerated for three days in river 
water, and bleached in the sun. These operations have been several times re- 
peated, the bark is at last boiled in a lye of ashes for the space of three hours, 
then manipulated for some time to separate any epidermis that may have 
remained, and lastly, when dry, the mass is pounded fine and made into a pulp 
with water, to which a glutinous liquid, extracted from a shrub called Nebooriko, 
—probably the Accia Nemu,—is added, in the proportion of about two pints per 
ewt. of pulp. The latter is then made into sheets much in the usual way. 








TRADE NEWS. 


Bankrupts.—Charles Gerrard, late of Warrington, newspaper editor, Oct. 8, 
at eleven, County Court, Warrington. 
Louis Dolibo, Brighton, stationer, Sept. 24, at 11, County Court, Brighton. 
Joseph Bryant Hobday, Oxford, paper manufacturer, Oct. 2, at half-past two. 
James Holdin, Manchester, paper dealer, Sept. 29, at twelve, Bankrupts’ 
Court, Manchester. 
William Howick, 15, Stanhope-street, Clare-market, printer, Sept. 16, at 11. 
James Humphries, Ashby-de-la-Zouch, news agent, Sept. 12, at eleven, 
County Court, Ashby-de-la-Zouch. 
Daniel Jones, Burslem, bookseller, Sept. 13, at twelve, Hanley County Court. 
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Samuel Brooking Knight, Plymouth, stationer, Sept. 11, at eleven, East 
Stonehouse County Court. 

John Collinge Mather, Shrewsbury, stationer, Sept. 29, at ten, County Court, 
Shrewsbury. 

William Morris, Birmingham, stationer, Sept. 29, at twelve, Bankrupts’ 
Court, Birmingham. 

Frederick Nichols, Milton-street, St. Luke’s, Middlesex, printer, Sept. 30, at 11, 

William Perkins, Haverfordwest, printer, Oct. 3, at eleven, Bristol Bank- 
raptcy Court. 

Henry Pickering, Bishop Auckland, news agent, Sept. 12, at twelve, 
Durham County Court. 

Sarah Pitt, Newport, Monmouthshire, bookseller, Oct. 8, at two, Registrar’s 
Chambers, Newport. 

Parrnersuips Dissotvep.—R, and W. F. Larkin, Egham, Chertsey, and 
Oatlands, Surrey. booksellers. 

E. Power and Son. Gloucester and elsewhere, printers. 

J. Staples and E. H. Nolan, Catherine-street, Strand, publishers. 

F. B. Leach and J. Bradbury, Tower Hamlets Express newspaper. 

T. and J. T. Andersen, Manchester, booksellers. 





Messrs. LONGMAN AND Co.’s Annual Trade Sale will take place at the Albion, 
Aldersgate-street, on Tuesday, 7th instant. 

SenxpING ComBUSTIBLES AMONG NewspAPeRS By Raiu.—Mr. James 
Roberts, a newsagent, has been fined 5/, at Worship-street Police Court, for 
having sent a parcel by the Great Eastern Railway, containing combustible 
materials, without notifying the fact on the outside of the parcel. Mr. Roberts 
is in the habit, it seems, of inclosing small packages in his parcels of newspapers 
to oblige his customers, and in this case had put in one containing Vesuvians. 
When the parcel was put on the platform it was founé to be on fire. 

Tue WILt oF WILLIAM Cooper, Esq., of the Grove, Kentish-town, formerly 
partner of the firm of Williams, Cooper, and Co., wholesale stationers, West 
Smithfield, has been recently proved in London. The personalty was sworn 
under 100,0002 The deceased had for some time retired from active business, 
in favour of his sons, William and Thomas, who now carry it ou. The will is 
dated 1853, is very lengthy, and has three codicils added thereto. The testator, 
after providing liberally for his wife, bequeathes to his son, William, a freehold 
estate, ‘‘ The Fishers,” in Hampshire, with a desire that it may not pass out of 
the family possession. To each of his two sons and unmarried daughters he 
leaves a sum of 3000/., and divides his plate equally between the latter, his 
married children having received their respective portions on their marriage, 
The residue, on the decease of his widow, is to be shared equally among all the 
testator’s children. There are some legacies to distant relatives, to his execu- 
tors, his son Thomas, and his sons-in-law, W. F. Frowell and H. G. Smith, Esqrs. 

Bap TIMEs For PrinTErs.—At aspecial delegate meeting of the London Society 
of Compositors, held in Farringdon Hall, Snow-hill, on Wednesday evening, 
17th Sept., called in compliance with a requisition from members out of employ- 
ment, the following proposition was placed before the delegates : ‘‘ That in the 
present depressed state of the trade, and in the prospect of a lengthened con- 
tinuance of that depression, it is expedient to grant pecuniary assistance to the 
unemployed members, in such an amount and under such regulations as this 
meeting shall determine.” After some discussion, it was resolved that a grant 
from the society’s funds of 10s. a week, to be continued for one month, should 
be given to each member of the society out of work. It is calculated that 
there are between two and three hundred compositors in London entirely idle at 
the present time, a large number of whom have earned little or nothing for the 
last two or three months. There are also many engaged in printing-offices who 
are only partially employed. 

THE New Sramp Duty on Priayine Carns took effect on the 2nd Sept. 
The duty granted by the 9 Geo. 4, c. 18, on cards and dice is repealed, and the 
new duty on cards only is now threepence per pack. Plaving cards are to be 
sold in wrappers provided by the Commissioners of the Inland Revenue, on 
which the stamp is to be impressed, and, when sold, the same to be cancelled. 
Cards are to be sold in separate packs, and in such a manner as when opened 
the wrapper is to be destroyed; cards otherwise sold will render the seller liable 
to penalties. Efenceforth persons are to be annually licensed to sell cards, and 
for selling cards without a licence the penalty is 201. Hawkers of cards with- 
out a licence may be fined or committed to prison for three months, unless the 
money be paid, and the cards seized will be forfeited. The name of the maker 
is to be printed on the wrapper. Any person fraudulently removing a wrapper 
for the purpose of using it again is to be liable toa penalty of 20/. Cards in 
packs containing an ace of spades duly stamped may be sold without a wrapper, 
and also cards duly imported according to the 16 & 17 Vict. Second-hand 
cards may be sold to makers without being enclosed in wrappers, and if deli- 
vered out by him, are to be subject to the provisions of the new Act. 
Unstamped cards mav be exported after notice given by the maker to the proper 
officer of the Inland Revenue. The reduction of the duty to 3d. is expected to 
increase the sale of cards. 

Court or Bankruptcy.—Re Charles Ritchie, stationer, of Fell-street.—This 
(September Yth) was an examination meeting. The accounts show—creditors, 
521/.; creditors to be paid in full, 25/.; debtors, good, 103/.; ditto doubtful, 267. ; 
property, 38/.; leaving a deficiency of 3887. Mr. West, for the assignees, 
applied for an adjournment, stating that the bankrupt had begun with nothing, 
and had given up nothing to his creditors; in which statement Mr. Commis- 
sioner Goulburn coinciding, an adjournment was ordered. 

Re H, Kimpton, bookseller, of High Holborn.—This (September 9th) was a 
first meeting. The accounts show—to creditors, 1236/. 7s. 4d.; ditto secured, 
88/. 6s. Gd. ; liabilities, 4857. 5s. 6d.; ditto to be paid in full, 65/. 17s. 5d.; total, 
1875/. 16s. 9d. By property given up, 290/.; ditto in hands of creditors, 502; 
deficiency, 1535/. 16s. 9d.; total, 18757. 16s. 9d. Mr. William Marshall, of 
Regent-street, was appointed trade assignee. 


BOOKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


ENGLISH. 
Adams's Our Feathered Families, illustrated, crown 8vo 6s cloth 
Addison’s Recollections of an Irish Police Magistrate, foolscap 8vo 2s 
Aide-Mémoire to the Military Sciences, 2nd edition, 3 vols 90s cloth 
Ainsworth’s Englisha and Latin Dictionary, by Dymock, new edition, foolscap 8vo 4s 6d cloth 
Alford’s (Henry, D.D.) Sermons on Christian Doctrine, crown 8vo 7s 6d cloth ‘ 
All Round the World, edited by Ainsworth, Vol. IV. imperial 8vo 7s 6d cloth 
All the Year Round, conducted by Dickens, Vol. VII. royal 8vo 5s 6d 
Antrobus’s Orator’s Guide, post 8vo 3s 6d cloth 
Apel's Prose for Translation into German, 12mo 4s 6d cloth 
Baird's Tables of Foreign Exchanges, 4to 15s cloth 
Barnes's Poems of Rural Life in the Dorset Dialect, 12mo 5s cloth 
Barr's The Governess; or, the Missing Pencil Case, crown 8vo 1s cloth 
Bat *s Heart Melodies, square crown 8vo 7s cloth 
Baxter's Reformed Pastor, edited by Brown, 5th edition, 12mo 2s 6d cloth 
Bell's Class-Book of Poetry, square 2s 6d cloth 
Bentley’s (Rev. 8.) Six Sermons on Prayer, foolscap 8vo 2s 6d cloth 
Berquin’s Pieces Choisies de l’'Ami des Enfans, new edition, 4s 6d roan 
Bickersteth (E. and F.) Memorials of, Doing and Suffering. new edition, 3s 6d cloth 
Bohn’s Cheap Series, Irving’s (W.) Life, Vol. II., post 8vo 2s boards 
Booty’s Stamp Collector's Guide, 12mo 3s sewed 
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Bland’s Latin Hexameters, new edition, hy Bowden, 12mo 3s cloth 
Blondin’s Life, edited by Banks, new edition, crown 8vo 1s sewed 
Brierley’s Tales and Sketches of Lancashire Life, Part I. foolscap 8vo 1s 
Broad Shadows on Life’s Pathway, new edition, 12mo 5s cloth 
Brock’s Children at Home, new edition, 12mo 5s cloth 
Canler’s Autobiography of a French Detective. 2nd edition, foolscap 8yo 2s 
Charley’s Flax and its Products in Ireland, crown 8vo 5s cloth 
Charlie and Walter, 18mo 1s cloth 
Cheever’s Waymarks of Pilgrimage, new edition, 18mo 1s 6d cloth 
Child’s Guide to Knowledge, by a Lady, 38rd edition, 18mo 3s halt-bound 
Clark's Student’s Handbook of Comparative Grammar, crown 8vo 7s 6d 
Coker’s The Round Robin, foolscap 8vo 1s 6d cloth 
Collins's Basil, new edition, crown 8vo 5s cloth 
Cooper’s Bravo, new edition, foolscap 8vo 1s sewed 
Cottage Commentarv, St. Mark, 12mo 1s 8d cloth sewed 
Craik’s Winifred’s Wooing. a Novelette, post 8vo 9s cloth 
Cruden's Concordance of Holy Scriptures, 20th edition. imperial 8vo 10s 67 
Cumming's Christ Receiving Sinners, new edition, foolscap 8vo 2s 6d cloth 
Cumming’s Things Hard to be Understood, foolscap 8vo 7s cloth 
‘Cyclopedian, The; or. Atlas of General Maps, new edition, 21s half-bound 
Dante, translated by Thomas, Vol. IL., post 8vo 6s cloth 
Davidson's Introduction to the Old Testament, Vol. IL. 14s cloth 
Dawbarn’s Essays, Tales, &c., 2s 6d cloth 
Dean’s Moveable Book of Dissolving Pictures, 4to 2s boards 
De Chatelain, L’Hostellerie des Sept Péchés Capitaux, post 8vo 1s 
De Quincey’s Works. new edition, Vol VIIT., “Leaders in Literature,’’ &c., 4s 6d 
Dialogues on “ The Essays and Reviews,” 8vo 7s 6d cloth 
Dickens's Works, Library edition illustrated, “ Little Dorrit,” Vol. IL., 7s 6d cloth 
Disraeli’s Ixion, new edition, foolscap 8vo 1s sewed 
D’Orsan's Our Satellite, a Selenograohv according to Science, 31s 6d 
Documents Relating to the Act of Uniformity of 1662, 8vo 6s cloth 
Drago’s John Hobbs: a Tale of British India, crown 8vo 1s cloth 
Edmonds’s Notes on English Grammar, new edition, 12mo 1s cloth sewed 
d ds’s Notes on English Historv. 6th edition. 12mo 1s cloth sewed 
Ellis’s Latin Exercises, by Arnold, 24th edition, 12mo 3s 6d roan 
Eten College Modern Atlas, imperial 4to 21s half-bonnd 
Exchange, The, a Review of Commerce, &c. Vol. I. 8vo 7s 6d cloth 
Examination Papers for the Civil Service of India, folio 2s 6d sewed 
Formby’'s Bible Stories, 16mo 5s cloth 
Formby’s Life of Christ, 16mo 2s cloth 
Formby’s Church ed, Stories, 16mo 5s cloth 
Froude’s History of England, Vols. I. and IL.. 3rd edition. 8vo 2s 6d cloth 
Fry's Union Assessment Committee Act, 1862, 12mo 2s cloth 
Fun, Vol. IT. 4to 4s 6d cloth 
Glen’s Act for Management of Highways in England, 12mo 2s cloth 
Glen’s Treatise on the Law of Highways, &c. 12mo 10s 6d cloth 
Good Shepherd and his Little Lambs, 3rd edition, 18mo 2s 6d cloth 
Grant’s Abounding iu the Work of the Lord, 32mo 1s cloth 
Gregory’s Mathematics, enlarged by Law. 4th edition, by Young. 21s 
Gronow (Capt.) Reminiscences of. 2nd edition. crown 8vo 9s cloth 
Groves’s Correlation of Physical Forces, 4th edition, 8vo 7s 6d cloth 
Gumpach's True Figure and Dimensions of the Earth, 8vo 12s cloth 
Guy's (Joseph) British Spelling Book, new edition, 12mo 1s 6d cloth 
Guy's (Joseph) Tutor’s Assistant; or,School Arithmetic, 12mo 2s 
Hamilton’s Analytical Latin Grammar, post 8vo 3s 6d cloth 
Hanna's Last Day of our Lord's Passion, 4th edition, foolscap 8vo 5s cloth 
Harriette Clifford, 12mo 1s 6d cloth 
Haydn's Creation, edited by Novello, 8vo 1s sewed 
Hervey’s (Lord A.) Charge to the Clergy of Sudbury. 8vo Is sewed 
Holden’s Foliorum Silvula, Part I. with Notes, 3rd edition, crown 8vo 7s 6d cloth 
Illustrated Catalogue of the International Exhibition, 21s cloth gilt 
Irving's (W.) Life and Letters, edited by his Nenhew, Vol. IT. nost Svo 7s 6d 
Jackson's Burke and the Australian Exploring Expedition of 1860, 6s 
Jackson's Sinfulness of Little Sins, 13th edition, 18mo 1s sewed 
John and I, 3 vols post 8vo 31s 6d cloth 
Lady’s Arithmetic, foolscap 8vo 2« 6d sewed 
Leighton's Storied Traditions of Scottish Life, foolscap 8vo 2s boards 
Lukis’s Common Sense of the Water Cure, crown 8vo 5s cloth 
— Novels, Library Edition, *‘ Ernest Maltravers,” Vol. II. 5s cloth 
Manners’s Hester and I, new edition, 12mo 2s cloth 
a + ag 3 Frank Mildmay, new edition, foolscap 8vo 1s sewed 
Marsh's Origin and History of the English Language. 8vo 16s cloth 
Mathews’s (Charles) Life, by Mrs. Mathews, new edition by Yates, 2s %d 
Mick Tracy, the Irish Scripture-Reader, crown 8vo 3s 6d cloth 
Milner (Bishop) Life of, by Dr. Husenbeth, 8vo 10s 6d cloth 
nutes of the Wesleyan Conference, 1862, 12mo 1s 4d boards 
onro (Florence) Memorials of, by her Mother. foolscap 8vo 3s 6¢@ cloth 
oody’s Hampshire in 1086, and Extension of Domesday Book, 7s 6d 
orton’s Manual of Geography, Maps, 18mo 1s 6d bound 
Yeuman and Baretti’s Spanish and English Dictionary. by Seoane, 28s 
Nothing to Do: or, the Influence of a Life, 18mo Is cloth 
Noyce’s Boy’s Book of Industrial Information, illustrated. new edition. 3s 6d 
Noyce’s Marvels of Nature; or, Outlines of Creation, new edition, 3s 6d 
Oke’s Game Lee | Prevention Act. 1862, post 8vo ls sewed 
Oke’s Handy Book of Game and Fishery Laws, new edition. 8s cloth 
Owen's Prince of Wales Cantata, with Music, royal 8vo 3s 6d boards 
Parlonr Library : “ Berkeley's Soldier Monk,” foolscap 8vo 2s bds 
Payne's Elements of Mental and Moral Science, fifth edition 8vo 8s 6d 
Place s Catechism of Music for the Use of Young Children, 1s sewed 
roe 's History of the Kings of Ancient Britain, crown 8vo 3s 6d cloth 
Price's Winter Climate of Menton, with Hints to Invalids. 3s cloth 
Railway Library: “Cockton’s Percy Effingham,” new edition foolscap 8vo 2s 
Reason Why, General Science, new edition. crown 8vo 2s 6d cloth 
Redding’s All's Well that Ends Well, 3 vols post 8vo 31s 6d cloth 
Reid's The Maroon, 3 vols post 8vo 3Ls 6d cloth 
Reid's Hunter's Feast, new edition, illustrated 12mo 2s 6d cloth 
Rhind’s First-Class Book of Physical Geography, 10th edition, Is cloth 
Routledge’s Popular Guide to London, by Pardon, foolscap 8vo 1s boards 
Ruff's Guide to the Turf, 1862, Supplement to, 12mo 1s 6d cloth 
Schiller’s Piccolomini, translated by Walkington. foolscap 8vo 5s cloth 
Scott's Waverley Novels, chean edition, Vol. IX. “ Ivanhoe,” foolscap 8vo 1s 
Scott's Miscellaneous Works, Vols. XX VII. and XXVIII. new edition, foolscap Svo 3s each, cl 
Scripture Reading Lessons for Little Children, new edition, 16mo 1s 6d 
Select Library: “ Lever’s Dodd Family,” Vol [.. post 8vo 2s boards 
Select Library, “ Lever’s Knight of Gwynne, Vol. II.’ crown 8vo 2s boards 
a Tale, foolscap 8vo 2s 6d cloth 
Seven Champions of Christendom, foolscap &vo 3s cloth 
Sheahan’s History and Topography of Buckinghamshire, Svo 21s 
Shelley Memorials, edited by Lady Shelley, 2nd edition, post 8vo 5s 
Shelton’s Dictionary of Every-day Difficulties, crown 8vo 5s cloth 
Shilling Library, Archer’s Madame Prudence, foolscap 8vo 1s sewed 
Sixpenny Magazine, Vol. ITI. 8vo 3s 6d cloth 
Six Weeks in Ireland, by a Templar, foolscap 8vo 3s cloth 
Sixteen Sermons at the $ > Services, St. Paul's. 1862, Svo 2s cloth 
Smith's Handy Book on the Law of Public Meetings, 12mo 1s cloth 
Smith's Bread from Heaven ; or, Food for the Soul, foolscap Svo 2s 6d cloth 
Speid’s Our Last Years in India, post 8vo 9s cloth 
Standing Orders relative to Private Bills, 1863, 12mo 5s cloth 
Stanford's Paris Guide, new edition, foolscap 8vo 3s 6d cloth 
Stevenson's Praying and Working, crown 8vo 3s 6d cloth 
Street's Kester Lane; or, Glimpses of Social Life, foolscap 8vo 1s 6d sewed 
Stretton’s Memoirs of a Chequered Life, 3 volumes, crown 8vo 31s 6d cloth 
Stories for all Seasons, 18mo 1s cloth 
Swan Lake and o' her Poems, foolscap 8vo 2s 6d boards 
Swiss Family Robinson, new edition, foolscap 3s 6d cloth 
Taylor's England and its People. 6th edition, foolscan 8vo 3s 6d cloth 
Taylor 's The Knevets, Time of Henry VIII. 2nd edition, 18mo 1s 6d cloth 
Technologist The, edited by Simmonds, Vol. II. 8vo 8s 6d cloth 
ompson’s Concionalia, Outlines of Sermons, 2nd edition, 12mo 7s 6d 
Thiers’ Consulate and Empire of France, Vol. XX.. 8vo 6s sewed 
Thurlow’s Land Surveyor’s Ready Reckoner, new edition, 32mo 28 
Tomlinson’s Frozen Stream, Formation of Ice, 12mo 2s 6d cloth 
Townsend's Manual of Dates, post 8vo 12s 6d half-bound 
Trees and their Uses, foolscap 8vo 1s 6d cloth 
nN llope’s North America, 3rd edition, 2 volumes. 8vo 34s cloth 
tr ollope’s Orley Farm, illustrated, Vol. IL, 8vo 11s cloth 
ruran 8 Iron Manufacture of Great Britain, 2nd edition, 4to 31 10s cloth 
tler’s Leila in England, 7th edition, 12mo 4s 6d cloth 
Indiscovered Crimes, by “ Waters.” foolscap 8vo 2s boards 
Vowin 8 Training School Reader, First Book, foolscap 8vo 1s 6d cloth 
yrs and Translations, by C. 8. C., 2nd edition, foolscap 8vo 5s cloth 
yale: or, the Danseuse, new edition. foolscap 8vo 1s sewed 
we Mosheim’s Christian Church in China, edited by Gibbings, 3s 6d cloth 
alker’s cee nang Dremeneey of English Language, 36th edition, 8vo 7s cloth 
woes Drawn from the Well of Life, foolscap 8vo 1s sewed 
wenn 's Hints for Pedestrians, new edition, foolscap 8vo 2s 6d cloth 
Wr 8 Guide to Animal Drawing, 12mo 1s sewed 
hite’s School Atlas of Modern Geography, new edition, 4to 6s cleth 
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Wilford's A Maiden of Our Own Day, foolscap 8vo 6s cloth 

Willement's [listorical Sketch of Davington, Kent, 4to 12s cloth 

Williams's The South Vindicated; Introduction by Hopkins, 10s 6d 

Williams’s Orchid Grower's Manual, 2nd edition, crown 8vo 5s cloth 

Wilson's Essays on the Religion of the Hindtis, collated by Rost, 21s 

Yorkshire Tales and Legends, 12mo 2s cloth 

Zotti, Grammaire Italienne et Francaise, nouvelle édition, 12mo 6s 

AMERICAN. 

Aldrich—Out of His Head: a Romance. 12mo. Paper 

Bernhard—The Book of One Hundred Beverages; for Family Use. 16mo. 

Davies—Intellectual Arithmetic: being an Analysis of the Science of Numbers, with special 
Reference to Mental Training and Development. 16mo 

Davies—Primary Arithmetic. 12mo 

Hittell—Mining in the Pacific States of North America. 16mo 

Lewis—The New Gymnastics for Men, Women, and Children. With a Translation of Prof. 
Kloss’s Dumb Bell Instructor, and Prof. Schreber’s Pangymnastikon. With Illus- 
trations. 12mo 

Livermore—A Condensed History of Cooperstown, witha Biographical Sketch of J. Fenie 
more Cooper. 12mo 

Orpheus C. K. Papers (The). 12mo 

Physician's (The) Visiting List, Diary, and Book of Engagements for 1865. 

Saxe—The Flying Dutchman; or, the Wrath of Herr Vonstoppelnoze. With Illustrations, 


12mo 
Teas Union Speeches: “ Second Series,”’ delivered in England during the present American 
ar. 8vo 


Wel!s—A Graded Course of Instruction for Public Schools; with Copious Practica! Directions 
to Teachers, and Observations on Primary Schools, School Discipline, School Kecords, &c. 
12mo 


FRENCH. 

About (Edmond)—Le Nez d'un notaire. 18 Paris. 2fr 

Alexandre, jeune—A travers glaces. Recherches historiques, etc. 18 Paris 

Amour (1’) et 'honneur; par Elle et Lui. 18. Paris. 2fr 

Annuaire des COtes-du-Nord. 2e année. 1862. Saint-Brieuc 

Audemard (G.)—Le Manuscrit du docteur Frantz, nouvelle. 32. Bordeaux 

Banquet spiritualiste du 17 juillet 1862. Compterendu. 8. Paris. 1lfr50c 

Béchard (F.)—L’Echappé de Paris. 18. 281 p. Saint-Germain 

Bordes, (A.)—Sous la tente, sous les ombrages, poésies. 8 Paris. 5 fr 

Bravard (R.)—Ces Savoyards! 18. Paris; ‘ 

Brisse (M. le baron)—Album de l'Exposition universelle (1862); pour faire suite i l'Album 
de l'Exposition de 1855. 4. Paris 

Brossard de Corbigny (Le baron)—Un voyage 2 Madagascar. 8 Paris 

Bulletin de I' Institut égyptien. Année 1882. No.7. 8. Paris 

Canonge (Jules)—Légendes provencales. 8 Marseille : 

Césena (Amédée de)—Nouveau guide général du voyageur en France. 18. Paris ; 

Champagnac (J. B. G.)—L'Hiver au coin du feu, ou les Soirees de la villa. Lllustré. 8 

‘a 


ris 
Chasles (Emile)—La Comédie en France au seizieme sitcle. 8. Paris 
Chevalier (E.) et Labourieu (Th.)—Physiologie de l'ivrogne. 16. Paris 
Chien et chat. Mémoires de Capitaine et de Pussy. 12. Strasbourg. 1 fr 
Ducray-Duminil—Contes des fées. 3 vol. 32. Avignon 
Dumont (Emile)—L’ Homme de bronze, roman. 18. Paris 
Femmes (les) compositrices d’imprimerie sous la révolution francaise en 1794. 8. 75¢ 
Francisque-Michel—Gesta Regum Britanniew. A metrical history of the Britons of the 18th 
Century. 8 Bordeaux 
—_— (Alfred)—Les Origines du palais’ de l'Institut. 8. Paris. 6fr. Tire 2 300 exem- 
res 


plaire’ 

Guimet (E.)—A travers l'Espagne, lettres familitres, 18. Lyon 

Hugo (Victor)—Les Misérables. Seed. 10 vol. 8. Paris. 60fr 

Jacobs (Alfred)—L' Afrique nouvelle. Récents voyages, etc. 18. Paris. Sfrsoe 

Jean =. — (Deuxieme partie.) Le Siége de Vienne, drame en cing actes, en vers. 
12. Paris 

Journal inédit du regne de Henri IV., 1598-1602; par Pierre de\'Estoile. 8 Paris. 10 fs. 
Tiré 2300 exemplaires 

Kabis (M.)—Introduction & l'étude de la langue copte. 4. Paris : 

Levi Se occulte. Ire série. Fables et symboles avec leur explication. 
8 aris. 7 fr 

Masson (Michel)—Les contes de l'atelier. 16. Paris. 2fr 

Nodier (Charles)—Romans. Nouvelleed. 18. Paris. 3 fr 50¢ 

Pages—Manuscrits de, marchand d’Amiens, écrits & la fin du dix-septitme et au commence- 
ment du dix-huitieme siecle. T.5. 12. Amiens 

Péricaud (A.)—Curiosités littéraires. Pétrarque et Pétrone. 8. Lyon 

Perrodil (de. T.)—CEuvres poctiques. T.2. L'Enfer du Dante. 8 Poissy 

Petit (H.)—De la prolongation de la vie humaine par le café. 8. Paris 

Stahl (P. J.) —Les Bonnes fortunes parisiennes. 18. Paris. 3 fr 

Tancide—Nanette, ou la Fille du village. roman vellavien. 16. Le Puy. 2 fr 

Thibaud (Em.)—Guide en Auvergne. Itinéraires historiques et descriptifs aux eaux ther- 
males. Iliustré. 18. Clermont . 

Valny (S. a sur la dépopulation des campagnes, ses causes, ses cons¢ juences, etc. 
16. Auc 

Vidal (M.)—Voyage d’exploration dans le Haut-Maroni (Guyane francaise). 8. Paris 

Villepreux (Louis de)—Eléonore de Guyenne, étude biographique. 8 Bordeaux. 2ir 

Villiers de l'Isle (Adam, V.)—Isis. lre partie, 8. Paris. 5 fr 


GERMAN. 

ee der Kénigl. Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Berlin. us dem J. 1861. Gr4. 
3erlin 

Auerbach’s, Berth., deutscher Volks-Kalender auf das J. 1863. 8 Leipzig 

Benz, Rud., der Rechtsfreund f. den Kanton Ziirich. Gr 8, Ziirich 

—s iib. die Fortschritte der Anatomie u. Physiologie im J. 1861. Hrsg. Dr. J. Henle, &c. 

. Leipzig 

Bibliotheca theologica. Verzeichniss der J. 1830—1862. Gr 8 Gittingen 

Bresler, Car] Heinr., Philipp Melanchthon’s Leben u. Wirken. 8 Danzig 

Dichtergriisse. Orig.-Beitriige v. Blum, Bowitsch, Cappilleri, Dr. Castel!i, &c. 16. Olmutz 

Dittmar, Dr. Heinr., die Geschichte der Welt, vor u. nach Christus. Grs Heidelberg 

Fink, Prof. Carl, Sammlung v. Zeichnungen ausgefiihrter Maschinen. Imp.-Fol. 6 chromo- 
lith. BL Berlin 

Fréhlich, A. E , der Brand in Glarus. Eine Erziihlung. 8 Ziirich : 

Gfrirer, Aug. Fr., Geschichte d. 18 Jahrhunderts. 3Bd. 8. Schaffhausen. Inhalt: Maria 
‘Theresia, die grosse Kaiserin-Kinigin 

Golovine, Ivan, l‘amateur des tableaux. Grs. Leipzig 

Hantzsch, Rud., Goethe’s Farbenlehre u. die Farbenlehre der heutigen Physic. Gr 8 

Harless, Prof. Dr. Emil. die elementaren Funktionen der kreatiirlichen Seele. 8. Miinchen 

Hoffmann, Frz., eine Familiengeschichte: Graf. u. Biirenfiihrer; Nemesis. Eine Erzihlg ; 
Ein armer Siinder: Unter der Erde. 16. Stuttgart, 1863 

Horn, J. F., Sophonisbe. Tragiidie in5 Acten. 8. Kiel 

Horn, Mor.. Diimonen. Romanin2 Bdn. 8 Leipzig 

Horn, W. O. v., die Spinnstube, e. Volksbuch f. d. J. 1863. 8. Frankfart a. M. 

Krafft —Ein deu’scher Kaufmann d. 16 Jahrhunderts. Grs. Gi:tingen 

Marx, Adf. Bernh., Gluck u. die Oper. Lex.-8. Berlin 

Menzel, Wolfg., allgemeine Weltgeschichte. 8. Stuttgart oe 

Micklosich, Fr., Lexicon palzoslovenico-graco-latinum emendatum auctum. Lex.-8 Wien 

Oettl, Joh. Nep., Klaus der Bienevatur aus Bihmen. 8. Prag 

Schiifer, J. C., homéopathische Thierheilkunst. Grs, Nordhausen, 1863 

Scherr, Johs., drei Hofgeschichten. 8. Leipzig Si 

Stein, C. G. D., wu Ferd. Hirschelmann, Handbuch der Geographie u. Statistik f. die gebil- 
deten Stiinde. Lex-8. Leipzig * ris 3 

Streckfuss, Adf., das deutsche Volk. Deutsche Geschichte in Wort u. Bild. Eoch4. Berlin 

Trewendt's Volks-Kalender f. 1863. 8. Breslau aie 

bee sn v. Ense, K. A., Tagebiicher. 5u.5 Bd. Gr8s Leipzig 

Welzhofer Max Mor.. die Republik Mexico. Gr8. Leipzig 

Wilcken, P. J.. Am Hose. Roman. 3Bde. 8 Leipzig 





THe CHreF CoMMISSIONER OF THE SANITARY Report, visited the Docks to inspect the 
PURE TEA imported by Horniman and Co., Lonpon, from having on investication found 
that many teas in general use covered by the Chinese with an objectionable powdered 
colour, which is drank when the tea is made. Horniman’s Green is a natural dull olive,— 
not bluish,—the Black is not intensely dark; by importing the leaf uncoloured, the Chinese 
cannot disguise and pass off as the best, brown flavourless sorts; consequently, Horniman’s 
Pure Tea is strong, delicious, and wholesome. Price 3s. 8d., 4s., and 4s. 4d. per lb. Sold in 
Packets by 2280 Agents. 

Royat AssURANCE Socrety.—It is always satisfactory to watch the steady progress of 
any association that has for its object the welfare of the community at large ; and conse- 
quently the suctess of any company that makes certain provisions against the calamity of 
fire and the dread contingency of death, cannot fail to be appreciated by the general 
public. The Royal Assurance Company has now béen in existence several years, and @ 
large amount of public favour has been bestowed onit. During the past year its operations 
have been greatly extended. The Government returns of duty place the company, as 
respects increase of business, at the head of the fire offices, while the policies issued from 
the life branch exceed, by the value of 70,000/., those taken out during the previous year. 
These facts, combined with the statement certified by the auditors, that the paid-up capital 
and accumulated funds amount to 846,000/., prove that the ‘‘ Royal’ enjoys the confidence 
of the public. 
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WEIS COO cen cisitsitnnscitinninttimiminaniinns 'R 10 0 


QLD BOTTL ED PORT.—20, 000 Dozens, 
laid down during the last forty years. Now Bottling, 
100 Pipes—1858 Vintage. Pasto Sherries. Moselles. Hocks, and 
Champagnes. First Growth Clarets, Burgundies, and very 
old Virgin Marsalas, &c. Price Lists of all Wines Post Free, 
GEORGE SMITH, 86, Great Tower-street, London, E.C. 


> 1 SWpD 

} ARPER and ELLAM’S ENFIELD 

RIFLE SAUCE. This celebrated sauce imparts a 

fine rich, piquant flavour of peculiar delicacy, unequailed by 

any European sauce, to fish, game, wild fow!s, gravies, steaks, 

hashes, cold-ineat, May be had retail of Chemists and 

Grocers Wholesale agent, Messrs. BARCLAY and 

SONS, F: wring: don -street. f.ondon; or of the Manufacturers 
HARPER and ELLAM, Enfield. 





i. 





IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 
OSEPH GILLOTT, METALLIC PEN 


MAKER to the QUEEN, begs to inform the Commercial 
Institutions, wee Public generally, 


e 
World, Scholastic 








by a novel application of his unriv 1 Machine 
Steel Pens, he has introduced a New Serie s of his useful pro- 
ductions, which, for excellence of temper, quality of material 
and, above all, cheapness in price, must ensure universal 
approbation, and defy competition. 

Fa ’ ch Pen bes irs the impress of his name as a guarantee of 
que : thev are put up in boxes containing one gross eacli, 






1 ‘eee outside, and ‘the facsimile of his signature. 
us persons engaged in tuition, J. G. 
NTED SCHOOL and PUBLIC 
PENS, which are especially adapted to their use, being of 
different degrees of flexibility, and with fine. medium, and 
broad points, suitable for the various kinds of Writing taught 
in Schools. 

Sold retail by all Stationers and Booksellers. Merchants 
and Wholesale Dealers can be supplied at the Works, Graham- 
et, Birmingham: at 91, John- street, New York, and at 
Gracechurch-street, London. 

N ENDLESS VARIE TY of HORSE- 

‘ HAIR CRINOLINE, Watch-spring, Skeleton, Taffeta, 
Lace, and Cambric Petticoats, from 4s. 6d. to 2!s., at 

Wo. Canter gate-street, St. Paul's, London, E.C. 


with 
At the request of numer 
has introduced his WARRA 











TO LADIES. 


‘Ww. CARTER neuen the completion | 


of his patent for 
aac 2 ‘ONSUMPTIVE ELASTIC 
CORRS 
roperties are extreme flexibility and im- 
to the figure; 


* THE SYLPHIDE,” « 


iishing } 
wi0oh 


Its distingt 






m¢ aday 
Indiarubber. 
It has been sa 
TIGHT 

and Wm. C arte ar’s new Patent Anti-C 
ive > tol longevity than any article ever yet submitted to 


iate 
id by one of our most eminent medical men that 
LACING IS CERTAIN DEATH, 


onsumptive Stay is more 





conauc 
1e “Sy iphide e"’ Corset requires no laci ng, and is espe- 
i lapted to ise Of young ladies, and for ladies 
encien 
Engravings of the “Sylphide,”’ or Anti-Consumptive Corset, 








P st free. 
Address W. CARTER, 22, Ludgate-street, St. Paul's, London. 
VERY NEW DESIGN in FRONT- 
4 FASTENING STAYS, BODICES, 2s. 11d, to 21s 
Family and Nurse Delts, &., 7s. 6d. to 25s. Young 


ry Stays, 


uadies’ Stays of € lescription. 






W M. CARTER sudgate-street, St. Panl's, London, F.C. 
F UBNISH YOUK HOUSE 
ITH THE BEST ARTICLES AT 
DEANE’S 
Ironmongery and Furnishing Warehouses. 
A Pr Fur List sent Post Free. 
DEANE AND CO., LONDON BRIDGE, 


Established A.D. 1700. 


























. — m > + ‘twee pw 
DEANE'S rABLE CUTLERY, 
celebr ate d for re than 150 years, remains unrivalled 
quality and cheapnes I Stock is mos re and 
comple te. wa suited to the taste ar é 
ev iv rhe follo wing are some of the prices f 
Ivory- handled Knives—each blade being of the best steel, 
bear ng our name, and warranted: 
s. d s. d s. a s. 8. s 
Table Knives, per d 140/160. 190 230) 25 | 29 | 33 
Dessert ditto 120/120/150 180! 20 | 93 | 28 
Per pair 
Carvers, Joint 46 5 66 76 8 9/11 
TP Dp ‘p ro 
E LECTRO - PLATE D SPOONS and 
] FORKS. The best imufacture, well finished, 
strongly plated. Every article. sta nped with our mark and 
guaranteed. 
FIDDLE BEEDED KINGS LILY 
Best.) 2nd. | Best.) 2nd. | Best.’ Best 
Per doze 8 s.d.3is.d.sis s. d s.d.\ s. d 
0 30) 4090) 440) 580 40) 660) RO 
4d S60 440 580 40) 640 6 0 
230 290 0 400 70/460! 400 
assert Spor 240/300 » ( 42 0 70; 480/420 
Tea Spoon 146 180! 220°) 26¢ »6 0 20; 260 





De and Co.’s NEW ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE and priced FURNISHING LIST may 
be had on application or post free. Th list embraces the 
leating articles from all the various departments of their 
establishment, and is arranged to facilitate purehasers in 








the selection of goods. It comprises Table Cutlery, Electro- 
plate, Lamps, Baths, Fenders, Fire-irons, Iron Bedstead is, 
sedding, Britannia Metal, Copper, Tin, and Brass Goods, 


Culinary Utensils, Turnery, Brushes, Mats, &c. &c, 


that | 
ry for making | 


also a total absence of | 


BLACK ! BLACK! BLACK! 
game EL OSMOND and Co., Dyers, | 


8, Ivy-lane, Newgate-street, London, inform the public 
they have made arr: angements for Dyeing Slack for Mourning 
every Wednesday, and returning the same ina few days when 
required. French Merino and Cashmere Dresses dyed colours 
sed Furniture and Drawing-room 


| that look equal to new. 

Suites cleaned or dyed and finished. Shawls, Dresses, and 
Cloaks of every description cleaned, and the colours preserved. 
Established above a century. 

N.B.—Drapers’ Soiled Stocks Dyed Black. 


MPORTAN T IMPROVEMENT in 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH and PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
—Mr. LEWIN MOSELY, Dentist, 50, Berners-street, London. 
Established 1820, begs to direct attention to a New and 
Patented improvement in the manufacture of Artificial Teeth, 
Palates, &c., which supersedes all impure metals and soft or 
absorbing agents, hitherto the fruitful cause of so many evils 
to the mouthand gums. A portion of this gre at improvement 
consists of a gum-coloured enametied base “for the Artificial 
Teeth, which presents a uniformiy smooth and highly polished 
surface, preventing any lodgment of food between interstices, 
thus avoiding the consequent unpleasant secretions, causing 
foulness of breath, &c. Additional Teeth can be added when 
| required (thus saving great expense to the Patient), without 
extracting roots or fangs, 


carefully protected, and insures a perfect system of painless 
Dentistry. Neither metals, wires, or unsightly ligatures are 
required. but a perfectly complete adhesion secured by Mr. 
MOSELY’S PATENTED SUCTION PALATE, No. 764. 
Aug. 1855. Decayed and Tender Teeth perma inently restored 
to use, preventing the necessity of Extraction Consultations, 
and every information, free. Charges unusually moderate. 
Suecess gnaranteed in all cases by MR. LEWIN MOSELY, 
30, BERNERS-STREET, OXFORD-STREET. At home 
daily. 


Established upwards of thirty years. 


.OFr ~ + 

HE BEST SHOW of IRON BED 
STEADS in the Kingdom is WILLIAMS. BURTON’S. 
He has Four Large Rooms devoted to the exclusive show of 
Iron and Brass Bedsteads and Children’s Cots. with appro- 
priate Bedding and Bed-hangings. Portable Folding Bed- 
steads from 1ls.; Patent Lron Bedsteads, fitted with dovetail 


joints and patent sacking, from 143. 6d. each; handsome orna- 








| mental Iron and Brass Bedsteads, in great variety, from 
| 2/. 13s. 6d. to 291. 
THE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for 


SILVER.—The REAL NIC re L SILVER, introduced 
more than 25 years ago by WILLIAM 8. BUR TON, when 
| PLATED by the patent process of Messrs. E Ikington and Co.. 
is beyond all comparison the very best article next to ster ling 
silver that can be employed as such, either usefully or orna- 
mentally, as by no possible test can it be distinguished from 
real silver. 

A small useful set, guaranteed of first quality for finish and 
durability, as follows: 


Thread or 





















Fiddle or Lily King’s or 

| — Old Silver Brunswk. P eter Military, 
Pattern. | Pattern, *8'F - &e. 

£aediéeadizs ad) & ae 

12 Table Forks 133 0/2 40;210 0/315 0 

12 Table Spoons 133 0|;2 40;210 0);215 @ 

| 12 Dessert Fork 1404112 01,115 0/1117 6 

12 Dessert Spoons 1 40/1132 0'115 0/117 8 

| 12 Tea Spoons em Or € B1t S- e217 2 

| GEgg Spoons, gilt bowls 010 6:'018 6,015 0 015 0 

{| 2 Sauce Ladles 060108 01:0 90'0 9 6 

| 1 Gravy Spoon 066,010 0/011 0 012 0 

} 2 Salt Spoons, gil 03 4/0 6;90 58 0:0 5 0 

| 1 Mustard Spoon, et pow! o1 8/03 831;03 06109 € 

| 1 Pair of Sugar Tones 026/083 61'0 40/0 46 

1 Pair of Fish Carvers.. 1 40/1 7 6}120 0;113 0 

1 Butter Knife... 026,085 6/1:060\|070 

1 Soup Ladle. 010 9;017 0,017 0);3 00 

1 Sugar Sifter . 033/10 46\;050!0 856 

wy Total .....occcccsrsesereee | 9 19 9 | 1310 31419 6 16 4 0 

| nba per: = ssi Seed 

| Any article to be had singly at the same prices. An oak 





da relative number of knives, 


chest to contain the above, ¢ 
&e., 2/. 15s. Tea and coffee sets, dish covers and corner dishes 
cruet and liqueur frames, &c., at proportionate prices, All 
kinds of replating done by the patent process. 


CUTLERY, Warranted.—The most varied 
assortment of TABLE CUTLERY in the world, all war- 
ranted, is on sale at WILLIAM S. BURTON'S, at prices 
that are remunerative only because of the largeness of the 
sales. 





Table 


Dessert | 








































erendD ep | Carvers 
Ivory Handles. Rnives oe per 
Dozen. | Pair. 
s fe s&s & 
h-inch ivory hantiee 12 6 10 0 13 
inch fir 1 0 1l 6 43 
4-inch ivory bale ice hi andles. 18 0 14 0 46 
4-inch 2 ivory handles ... 24. 0 a A a 
4-inch finest Africanivory har 32. 0 26 0 1l 0 
Ditto, with silver ferules.. me 40 0 ! 33.0 | 12 6 
Ditto,carved handles. silver ferule 50 0 43 0 lj 6 
Nickel electro silver handles, any | 
BB seep lo a 25 0 19 0 | 7 6 
lver hand ilies of any pattern. . st 0 54 0 21 0 
Bone and Horn Handles—Knives 
Forks, per dozen. s 2 sat & & 
White bone handles ... 11 0 8 6 26 
Ditto, balance handles e 21 0 17 0 4 6 
Black horn rimmed shoulders ... 17 0 14 0 40 
Ditto, very strong rivetedhandles | 12 0 90) 380 
The largest stock in existence of plated dessert knives and 
forks, in cases and otherwise, and of the new plated fish 
carvers. 


GENERAL 


ATALOGUE may 


VV ILLIAM S. BURTON'S 

FURNISHING IRONMONGERY C 
be had gratis, and free by post. It contains upwards of 500 
Iilustrations of his illimited Stock of Sterling Silver, and 
Electro-Plate, Nickel Silver, and Britannia Metal Goods, Dish 












Covers, H&t-Water —— Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimney- 
| pieces, Kitchen Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Trays, Urns, 
| and Kettles, Clocks, Table Cutlery, Baths, Toilet Ware, 
' Turnery, Iron and Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bedroom 


; Cabinet Furniture, &c., with Lists of Prices and Plans of the 
Twenty large Showrooms, at 
Oxford-street, W.; 


1, 14, 2, 5, and 4, Newman-street ; 4,5, and 6, Perry’s-place, 
and 1, Newman-mews, London. 


a 
389, 


and as the whole is moulded ina | 
soft state, all inequalities of the gums or roots of teeth are | 





| proprietors, 


‘\ HEN YOU ASK FOR GLENFIELD 
PATENT STARCH, 
SEE THAT YOU GET IT, as inferior kinds are often 
substituted. 
Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, &c. &¢e —WOTHERSPOON 
and Co., Glasgow and London. 


A USEFUL CHRISTMAS PRESENT FOR INVALIDS, 
Price 1s. 6d. ; post free, 18 stamps. 


"THE WILL of GOD to the INVALID 
as REVEALED in the SCRIPTURES, God's Way of 
Preserving Health, and Restoring it when Lost. 
Hovtston and Wricnt, 465, Paternoster-row; and all 
Booksellers, 


N PURE BLOOD; its Origin. Diseases 


of the Alimentary Canal, Stomach, Intestines, Chronic 
Diarrhoea (even of many years’ standing), Spinal Complaint, 
and Asthma; their successful Treatment. Digestion ; its De- 
rangements and Remedy. Skin Diseases, &c. In this work is 
oviginal thought. 
Sold by Hoviston and Wrranr. 65, Paternoster-row, Lon- 
don, and all Booksellers. Post free 2s. 6d., or 30 stamps. 


15th edition, price 1s 6d., or 18 stamps post free.—A pure mind 
in a pure body, that is health.—The Antiseptic Treatment. 
NDIGESTION, Nervousness, Low Spirits, 
Ulceration and Irritation of the Mucous Membrane, Con- 
sumptive Symptoms, Asthma, and Chronic Diarrhea. 
London: H. BAILLIzRE. 219, Regent-street, and all 
Bookseliers. 


! 


U NP ARALLELED POPULARITY, _—The wonderful 
cures effected by these unequalled remedies in all parts of the 
world have won for them their present favour. Both Pills 
and Ointment are composed of ingredients which purify at 
the same time that they strengthen. No one can deny that 
health depends upon pure blood and the natural action “of the 
animal organs. Both objects are effected without risk or 
danger by tiolloway’s medicaments, which are as innocent 
9s they are potent. Internal disorders and external blemishes 
succumb to their power. These remedies, so applicable for 
the relief of the commonest complaints, are no less adequate 
to deal safely with the most formidable and dangerous dis- 
eases which can afflict mankind. 


OCKLE’S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS.—To 


remove or avert the symptoms of Indigestion conse- 
quent on irregularity of diet, torpid liver from sedentary 
occunation or residence in tropical climates. COCKLE'S 
ANTIBILIOUS PILLS, which have stood the test of public 
opinion for upwards of half a century, are highly recom- 
mended for their mild aperient, tonic, and aromatic properties, 
and for the power they possess in equalising the secretion of 
the liver and strengthening the digestive organs. 


Prepared only by JAMES COCKLE, 18, New Ormond-street; 
and may be had of all Medicine Vendors, in boxes, at 1s. 14d., 
2s 9d., 4s. 6d., and 11 8 


PRIZE MEDAL, INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 1862 


a] na 

K eA! ING’S PERSIAN INSECT 

DESTROYING POWDER. — This powder is QUITE 

HARMLESS TO ANIMAL LIFE, but is unrivalled in destroying 

fleas, bugs, emmets, flies, cockroaches, beetles, gnats, mos- 

guitoes, moths in furs, and ev ery other species of insects in 
all stages of metamorphosis. 

Sportsmen will find this an invaluable remedy for destroying 
fleas in their dogs, as also Ladies for their pet dogs, and 
sprinkled about the nests of Poultry, it will be found ex- 
tremely efficacious in exterminating those insects with which 
they are usually infested. It is perfectly harmless in its 
nature, and may be applied without anv apprehension, as it 
has no qualities deleterious to animal life.—Sold in packets 
ls., 2s. 6d., and 4s. 6d. each, or post free for 14, or treble size 
for 36 postage stamps, by THomAs KEATING. Chemist. 79, St 
Pau)'s-churchyard, London, E.C.—Take notice, each genuine 
packet bears the above name and address. 


v.B.—THE PRODUCER OF THIS POWDER OBT. 
THE ABOVE MEDAL. 


WRAMPTON’S PILL of ‘HEALTH.— 


This excellent family medicine is the most effective remedy 
for indigestion, bilious and liver complaints, sick headache 
loss of appetite, drowsiness, giddiness, spasms. and al 
disorders of the stomach and bowels; and for elderly people 
or where an occasional aperient is required, nothing can be 
better adapted. 

PERSONS OF A FULL HABIT, who are subject to head- 
ache, giddiness, drowsiness, and singing in the ears, arising 
from too great a flow of blood to the head, should never be 
without them, as many dangerous symptoms will be entire!) 
carried off by their timely use. 

For FEMALES, these Pills are truly excellent, remov ne 
all obstructions, the distressing headache so very prev 
with the sex, depression of spirits, ¢ulness of sight, ne 
affections, blotches, pimples and sallowness of the skin, 
give a healthy, juvenile bloom to the complexion. 


Coneaee. “THOMAS PROUT, 229, Strand, Lonon, 7” upon 
the Government Stamp affixed to each box of the gent 
medicine. Price 1s. 1}d. and 2s. 9d. per box. Sold by. a 
medicine vendors. 


D* ROBERTS’ CELEBRATED 
FRIEND, 


OINTMENT, 
CALLED THE POOR MAN'S 
Is confidently recommended to the public, as an unfi 
remedy for wounds of every description, a certain cur 
ulcerated sore legs. if of twenty years’ standing; cuts, bums 
scalds, bruises, chilblains, scorbutic eruptions, and pimples 
the face, sore and inflamed eyes, sore heads, sore bressts 
fistula, and cancerous humours, and is a specific for thos 
afflicting eruptions that sometimes follow vaccination. So 
in pots, Is. 1}d., 2s. 9d., 118,, and 22s, each 
Also, his PILULAZ ANTISCROPHUL®, confirmed bY 
sixty years’ experience to be without exception one of tu 
best alterative medicines ever compounded for purifs 
the blood, and assisting nature in all her operations, He 





AINED 


















they are used in scrofulas, scorbutic complaints. gla 
swellings, particularly those of the neck, &c. They fo 


they may be taken 3 


mild and superior family aperient, t 
Sold in boxes 


times without confinement or change of diet. 
at Is 13d., 2s 9d, 4s. 6d., 11s and 22s. each. Sold also by th 
SEACH and Barwyicotr, at their Disp¢ 
Bridport; by the London houses. Retail by all respec 
medicine vendors in the United Kingdom, Colonies, é&c. 

OpsERVE!—No medicine sold under the above names ¢*! 
possibly be genuine, unless * Beach and Parnicott, late 
Roberts. Bridport,” is engraved on the Government sta? 
affixed to each package. 

For eases of cure see handbills, and directions 
and using the medicine, 
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HE SALMON FISHERIES ACT for | 


Just published, price 10s. Gd. cloth; 12s. 6d. half-bound ; 13s. 6d. i 
ENGLAND.—This recent Act has been reprinted in P "i ; : — oun ie call, 


small octavo, including Schedule, and may be had at the THE 
FIELD Office. Price 1s. 


sctinrem wrtnincensamp-aue sient") CORTMYNAL LAW CONSOLIDATION ACTS. 
PEAUTIFUL POETRY: the Choicest of By T. W. SAUNDERS, Esq., 


the Present and the Past, designed to preserve for future 


reading all that is worthy of preservation. Recorder of Bath; Author of the “New Practice of Magistrates’ Courts,” &c.; and 
Vols. I. to VI. may be had, price 5s. 6d. each; or superbly 
pound for prizes and presents, 7s. 6d. EDWARD W. COX, Esq., 


Crrric Office, 06 Ween strects Sirens, W.C. = Recorder of Falmouth; Editor of “Cox's Criminal Law Cases.” 


~ Just published, Fifth Edition, price 2s. 6d., free by post 


32 stamps. 
ISEASES of the SKIN ; a Guide to their 


Treatment and Prevention, illustrated by cases. By First—The NEW CRIMINAL LAW CONSOLIDATION ACTS, with Notes and Marginal References to the former 


This Edition contains : 


THOMAS HUNT, F.R.C.S.. Surgeon to the Western Dis- Statutes from which each portion of them was taken. 
pn A a of the Skin, 21a, Charlotte-street, | geconn—A DIGEST of nearly One Thousand Criminal Law Cases decided during the last twelve years by the Court of 
itzroy- . 


riminal Appeal, the Superior Courts, the Central Cri al Courts, ¢ Assizes, ¢ i relan¢ 
= Crimi ppeal, the Superior Courts, the Central Criminal Courts, at the Assizes, and in Ireland 


work comes to us in its fifth edition, enriched with an ex- | Tamp—All the CRIMINAL STATUTES and parts of Statutes enacted subsequently to the Consolidation Acts, and not 
cellent and most temperate chapter on the Turkish Bath.” — contained therein. 








ical Critic. ; 2 
en: T. RIcHARDS, 87, Great Queen-street. FourrH—A very copious INDEX. 
Sion... aaa ane a a ae The size is 12mo., for the bag or pocket. It contains upwards of 500 pages. Copies sent by post free to any persor 
Works by WILLIAM MACCALL. | transmitting a P. O. order for the price. : P rs 
NATIONAL MISSIONS. 10s. 6d. London: JOHN CROCKFORD, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


ELEMENTS of INDIVIDUALISM. 7s. 6d. 
AGENTS of CIVILISATION. 1s. 6d. 
EDUCATION of TAST&. 1s. 


OTR: ixoiviouare ee |A HANDY-BOOK OF ECCLESIASTICAL LAW, 


Just published, Second Edition, price 7s. 6d. 





SUMMARY of INDIVIDUALISM. 4d. ESPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR THE USE OF THE CLERGY AND SOLICITORS 
SACRAMENTAL SERVICES. 6d. By GEORGE R. HARDING, Esq., of Lincoln's-inn Barrister-at-Law. 
LESSONS of the PESTILENCE. 6d. 
COMMERCIAL RESTRICTIONS. 3d. SeeEeS. 
60, Paternoster-row. Letrer'§ I. Advowsons. LETTER XXIII. Suspension, Deprivation, and Degradation 
7 Aa x y ‘ II. Appropriations, Impropriators, &c. me XXIV. Resignation and Bonds of Resignation. 

OUTLINES of INDIVIDUALISM. 6d. * TIL Unions. os | _XXV. Dilapidations. “ 
SONG of SONGS. 2d. ph IV. Disunions. ieee XXVI. Tithes and Commutation of Tithes. 

274, Strand. ; V. District and new Parishes Act. | » XXVIL. Surplice Fees, Easter Offerings, and Mor- 

- 7 . P me VI. Parish Churches and Chapels, | tuaries. 
CHARLES JAMES NAPIER. 2d. "VII. Seats and Pews. » XXVIII. First Fraits and Tenths. 

240. Strand. «+  VIIL. Monuments and Ornaments. | XXLX. Mortmain. 

7 ‘ IX. Churehyards and Burial Grounds. XXX. Glebe. 


FLETCHER GUARANTEE every ARTICLE they | Church-Estate Commissioners. 


URNITURE. — BARTHOLOMEW and; : X. The Courch-Building, Ecclesiastical, and | 


” XXXL. Houses of Residence. 
, _XXXIL Leases of Ecclesiastical Property. 


























Several Second-hanc nites ¢ Jrawing-room, Dining- 

room. and Chamber Furniture to be sold at half their value. 
Fstimates for furnishing any sized house, and illustrated 

catalogues free by post. 


‘ » XX. Residence. ” XLI. Church Discipline. 
» XXI. Exchange of Benefices. | i XLII. Uniformity of Public Worship, 


» XXII. Sequestrations and Judgments. XLII. Convocation. 


SELL. For the satisfaction of intending purchasers they = XI. Presentations. XXXIIL. Vestries. 
have alpen to referto many of their enetomners, clergy- | , XI. Examinations. XXXIV. Church-Rates. 
men and others, in various patts of the country. Their prices “TIT A Amftect- OT ee ee eee ge a oy 2 
are the lowest compatible with quality. | ” XII. Admission, In ae 1 Induction. | ’ XXXV. I 
cores ae = an «» XIV. Requisites after Induction. | = 2S. 
Spanish Mahogany Extending Dining-tables, 4ft. XV. Lapse | XXXVII 
Spanish Mah mee , XVI. Simony. } »XXXVIIL The Colonial, Scotch, and American Clergy. 
in morocco (each) 018 6! » AVII. Title to Advowsons and their Sale. | , XXXIX. Privileges, Restrictions, and Clerical Duties 
Elegant drawi 10 0 to 5210 Of «» XVIII. Remedies relative to Advowsons, &c. } of the Clergy. 
100 Wardrobes, from .. 2 2 0to 5210 0 | +» XIX. Pluralities. F XL. Ecclesiastical Offences. 
| 
| 


























siclecaneaemns sy and 9, Alfred-place, | JOHN CROCKFORD, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 
IMPORTANT TO PRINCIPALS OF SCHOOLS, TUTORS, &c. 


SRA! 
pERRY & 
LONDON 


PERRY and C0”S ORTHODACTYLIC PENHOLDER. PERRYIAN FOUNTAIN INKSTAND. 


The object of this Penholder is to make children hold the pen correctly, é.¢., to keep 
their fingers in a correct position, so as to prevent them from forming a habit of holding 
the pen in an improper manner, and permanently spoiling their handwriting. 





[Price, from One Shilling each. ] 
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PERRY and C0.'S PATENT ROYAL AROMATIC ELASTIC BANDS. 


These Bands are not only perfectly ‘ree from the unpleasant smell of sulphur, which detracted so much from the value of the old bands, but have, on the 
contrary, a very agreeable perfume. They are equal in elasticity and strength to the original, somewhat softer, not liadle to be affected by the climate, and are 
‘uperior in every respect to anything yet introduced for placing round and securing papers and parcels of every description. Price, from Sixpence per Box, in 


assorted sizes. 
SOLID INK. 
PERRY and CO.’S PROPELLING AND WITHDRAWING PENCILS can now be had fitted with Red, Blue, and Black Solid Ink, 
at 3d., 6d., and 1s. each, and upwards. Two inches of solid ink in each pencil. 


80LD BY ALL STATIONERS: WHOLESALE at 37, RED LION SQUARE, and 3, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE WELL-KNOWN AND CELEBRATED DOUBLE PATENT PERRYIAN PENS. 
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HALLS NEW PUBLICATIONS. 











MR. ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S NEW WORK. 


Now ready, in 2 vols. demy 8vo. price 22s, 


ORLEY FARM. 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
With Forty Mlustrations by J. E. Mrurats, A.R.A. 





MR. CARLYLE’S FREDERICK THE GREAT. 
Demy 8vo. with Portrait and Maps, Vol. III, 20s. 


HISTORY OF 
FRIEDRICH THE SECOND, 
CALLED FREDERICK THE GREAT. 


By THOMAS CARLYLE. 
Vols. I. and II. 8vo. Third Edition, with Portraits and Maps, 40s. 


or 


Third Edition, in 2 vols. demy 8vo. 34s. 


NORTH AMERICA. 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


Tres, June Iith: 

“ This book should be welcomed both for its subject and its author—for this latest sur- 
vey ot the States is information on an engrossing topic, and it is information endorsed by 
a popular name. Mr. Trollope promised himself that he would write his own book about 
the United States as the ambition of his literary life, irrespective of their recent troubles. 
The circumstance that he has seen them seething in the cauldron of revolution, though 
not part of his original design, adds immensely to the animation and interest of the result. 





Second Edition, in 1 vol. Next week. 


MARIETTA: A NOVEL. 


By THOS. ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE, Author of “La Beata,” &c. 
Times, Sept. 3rd: 

“Mr. Adolphus Trollope’s novel is worthy of its author’s name. . . . What constitutes 
the charm of the book is, that it is a plain, and, to all appearance, faithful picture of 
homely Italian life. Hitherto, when the Italian has been introduced into novels, it has 
been either as the lovely, but rather doubtful wife of the hero in times gone by, or as the 
irresistible villain of modern life, or yet again, and worst of all, as the inspired artist in a 
rhapsodical Art-novel. Here we have the Italian of real life in his home, the fat farmer 
in his pony gig, the merchant over his counter, the housewife bustling about the kitchen 
fire, the canon sipping his wine. This is what we want; and it would seem as if here Mr. 
Adolphns Trollope has struck out a new path for the novelist... . We have the domestic 
life of the Italian, especially as a dweller in towns, painted honestly, with all the local 
colouring which belongs to it, by a man who knows his subject well. We are glad to 
have the picture; we should be glad to have other such scenes, if they displayed equal 
knowledge; and we commend Mr. Trollope’s example to novelists who are in want of a 
subject.’ 


——— 


In post 8vo. price 12s. 


FRANCATELLI’S 


ROYAL CONFECTIONER. 


“Under the above abbreviated designation we are announcing a work the mere title- 
page of which is a catalogue of culinary mysteries, and the programme of an exhibition 
of subtle and ambrosial art. ‘The Royal English and Foreign Confectioner,’ as this title- 
page avers, ‘is a practical treatise on the art of confectionery in all its branches, compris- 
ing ornamental confectionery artificially developed; different methods of preserving 
fruits, fruit pulps, and juices in bottles; the preparation of jams and jellies, fruit and other 
syrups, summer beverages, and a great variety of national drinks ; with directions for 
making dessert cakes, plain and fancy bread, candies, bonbons, comfits, spirituous 
essences, and cordials; also the art of ice-making, and the arrangement and general eco- 
nomy of fashionable desserts; by Charles Elmé Francatelli, pupil to the celebrated 
Caréme, and late Maitre-d’Hétel to her Majesty the Queen, author of ‘The Modern Cook,’ 
«The Cook’s Guide,’ and ‘Cookery for the Working Classes,’ with numerous illustrations 
in chromo-lithography; all of which arcana of modern culinary science are revealed to 
such pensive and inquiring spirits as will ask for the instructive volume at Messrs. 
Chapmun and Hall’s..... We shall not affect to pass judgment on the vast variety of 
recipes which remain, and which carry out the abundant promise of Francatelli’s title- 
page. It is enough to absolve us from such endless labour to mention that the contents of 
the chapters occupy fifteen pages, and that the Index, in which the references are printed 
very closely, comprises upwards ot twenty pages, and includes all imaginable products of 
the confectionery art, from ‘ Albert biscuits’ up to ‘zephyrs souffiés.’.... We salute 
Mr. Francatelli respectfully in dismissing his book: only adding that his recipe for beig- 
nets of pine-apples, on page 252, is worth all the money which the purchaser will pay for 
this very opportune volume.” 





Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


THE ENGLISH AT HOME. 


SECOND SERIES. 
By ALPHONSE ESQUIROS. 


Also, the FIRST SERIES, in 2 vols. post 8vo. 18s. 
TIMES : 

“M. Esquiros himself is a sort of a French Washington Irving, in his zealous pursuit 
and his cordial appreciation of the latent characteristics of English life; though at the 
same time that he views English manners and institutions sympathetically, even those 
that dissent from him must allow that he judges them with a frank independence. ... . 
We can go further with M. Esquiros in desiring that a better agreement on the spirit of 
the institutions which rule civil life will tend to approximate the character and genius of 
the two peoples still nearer; and as his own book is unquestionably an effort in this direc- 
tion, it has our warmest sympathy and our cordial approbation.” 


Post 8vo. 10s. 6a. 


ROADS AND RAILS, 


AND THEIR PRACTICAL INFLUENCE ON HUMAN PROGRESS, PAST, PRESENT, 
AND TO COME. 
By W. BRIDGES ADAMS, 
Times, Aug. 29th: 


“This is a truly original book... .. By the union of scientific culture with a strong 
| imagination, Mr. Adams’s projects have a high scope and a comprehensive bearing ; but 





we do not admit that they are therefore visionary or illusive. On the contrary, we desire 

that his views may be ventilated freely for the great improvements which they seem to: 
| Promise in an age like our own, when science claims increasing confidence for its develop- 
ment of the arts of life. 


Post Svo. 8s. 
POPULATION AND 


TRADE IN FRANCE IN 


By FREDERICK MARSHALL. 
TIMES: 

“*Population and Trade in France in 1861-62,’ by Mr. Frederick Marshall, shows a 
practical knowledge of the country in its business relations, and embraces descriptions of 
some of the leading branches of industry of a clear and recent character that will prove 
valuable to all engaged in the increasing traffic between the two nations.” 


1861-62. 





In October, in 1 vol. post 8vo. a New and Cheap Edition of 


GREAT EXPECTATIONS. 


i By CHARLES DICKENS. 
| With a Frontispiece and Vignette by Marcus Stone, 





On September 25th, crown 8yo. price 5s., New and Cheaper Edition, 


WEST INDIES 4xp THE SPANISH MAIN. 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 








In October, in 1 vol. crown 8vo., New and Cheaper Edition of 


OLIVE BLAKE’S GOOD WORK. 


By J. CORDY JEAFFRESON. 





MR. HARRISON AINSWORTH’S NEW WORK. 
3 vols. post 8vo. 


‘THE LORD MAYOR OF LONDON: 


| OR, CITY LIFE IN THE LAST CENTURY. 
By WILLIAM HARRISON AINSWORTH. 
| ““Mr. Ainsworth’s matured experience as a novelist—the unfailing accuracy with which 
he reproduces pictures of the past—the life which he imparts to the actors‘in his well- 


constructed stories, and the moving incidents that fill his pages, are safe guarantees {01 
the entertainment of every reader."—Z.zaminer. 





| 
Demy 8vo. 15s. with Index, 


MEMOIR OF SIR PHILIP SIDNEY. 


By H. R. FOX BOURNE. 


‘“‘This is a very good book indeed. The author has much taste, much sense, and con- 
siderable historical insight—qualities absolutely essential in a biography of Sir Philip 
Sidney. He has further followed an excellent fashion of the day in ransacking the State 
Paper Office, and his industry has disinterred several documents which throw light o2 
obscure points in Sidney’s history.” —Saturday Review. 


| 
| 
| 
| 





| In 2 vols. post 8vo, 21s, 


PICTURES OF GERMAN LIFE. 
IN THE 15th, 16th, AND 17th CENTURIES. 
By Herr FREYTAG, Author of “Debit and Credit.” 
TRANSLATED BY MRS. MALCOLM. 


“ Anything more graphic than these pictures of the social and political life of Germany, 
from the fifteen century downwards, cannot easily be imagined. Herr Freytag combines 
research, lucidity, and descriptive power in a marvellous manner.’’— Press, 





In post 8vo. 10s. 6d, 
THE HISTORY AND 


LITERATURE OF THE CRUSADES. 


By Von SYBEL. Edited by Lady DUFF GORDON. 
“No English historical library can be complete without it.’"—Zondon Reriev 
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~ Printed and published by Jonn CrockForD, at 10, Wellington-street, Strand, London, W.C., in the County of Middlesex.—October, 1862. 
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